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THE BIOGRAPHY OF BAYAN OF THE BARIN 
IN THE YUAN SHIH 
TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED 
BY 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





To the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, C.I.C.M., to whom I 
owe so much and with whom I have been so closely bound in 
friendship since 1938, I offer this translation of the biography of 
one of the greatest Mongols of the thirteenth century as an ex- 
pression of my high esteem and deep affection. In Antoine Mos- 
TAERT who went to minister unto the Ordos Mongols—descen- 
dants of Mongols among whom moved the immortal Friars, 
Iohannes de Plano Carpini and Willelmus de Rubruc, and whose 
relations with the Papacy constitute one of the great chapters of 
the history of the Middle Ages—the Mongolian people has the 
staunchest of friends and the closest of brothers. “ A friend loveth 
at all times, and a brother is born for adversity.” No one has done 
more than this humble priest to reveal to the Western World the 
richness of the cultural heritage of the Mongols, the beauty of 
their way of life, and the magnificence of their history. 
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186 FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


INTRODUCTION 


In his account of the episode “ How the Great Kaan Conquers 
the Great Province of Mangi ” on pages 309-313 of The Descrip- 
tion of the World, I,’ as edited and translated by A. C. Move 
and Paul Petuiot, Marco Poto relates (pp. 310-311): 


. . . Now it happened that in the 1268 year of the incarnation of Christ 
the great Kaan who now reigns, that is Cublai . . . sends there a baron of 
his who was a very valiant knight who had Baian Cingsan for name, which 
means to say in our tongue Baian Hundred Eyes. Moreover I tell you that 
the king of Mangi found by his astronomy that he cannot lose his kingdom 
except by a man who should have a hundred eyes. So he held himself to be 
very safe, because he could not think that any natural man could have a 
hundred eyes. But he was deceived in this because he did not see the name 
of this man. . . . The king, when he saw Baian with all his army so great, - 
and heard of the valour and strength of the Tartars, he has great fear like 
one unused to this sight. - And he sent for his astrologers, not knowing the 
name and the nature of Baian; and he sent also his spies to inquire into his 
nature and power, and it was told him by his army that he was named 
Hundred Eyes. ... 


By his use of the captivating, but mistakenly interpreted 
epithet of “ Hundred Eyes ” in recounting a legend well attested 
in Chinese sources Marco Poto unwittingly immortalized a man 
most deserving of immortality, but hardly because of his “ Hun- 
dred Eyes.” Marco’s interpretation of “Baian Cingsan” as 
“ Baian Hundred Eyes ” is so astounding that it is incredible. It 
is almost inconceivable that a man who had lived in China in the 
thirteenth century, as he had, could interpret the word “ Cing- 
san” as “ Hundred Eyes,” for he must have known that it was 
the Chinese Ch‘eng-hsiang 248 (“Minister”). Although the 
phrasing of the text hardly suggests any construction other than 
that which I, not to mention others, have placed upon it, I am, 
nevertheless, inclined to the view that Marco really intended to 
say that “ Baian ’” meant “ Hundred Eyes.” Either he expressed 
himself most awkwardly, if not erroneously, or the scribe mistook 
and misinterpreted what he said.” 


* George Routledge & Sons Limited, Carter Lane, London, 1938. 

* This is not the only error to be found in Marco’s account of Bayan. For example, 
it was not in 1268, but in 1274 that Qubilai Qayan made Bayan the commander-in- 
chief of the armies engaged in the campaign against the Southern Sung. 
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As more than one scholar has commented on the legend which 
Marco recounted as well as his interpretation of “ Baian Cing- 
san,” * I shall permit myself only a few brief remarks on this 
subject. The name Bayan which means “ Rich” in Mongolian 
was transcribed {H#& in Chinese. Although these characters are 
read Po-yen in Modern Mandarin, they were read Pai-ian in 
Ancient Mandarin.‘ As such they constituted not only a perfect 
transcription of the name Bayan, but also were homophones of 
the characters in the expression HAR, now pronounced po-yen, 
but then pronounced pai-ian, meaning “ hundred eyes,” around 
which there arose the celebrated legend.’ They were also homo- 
phones of the characters in the expression A%, now pronounced 


* This erroneous interpretation of “Cingsan” escaped the notice of G. Pauruter, 
Le Livre de Marco Polo, Citoyen de Venise, Conseiller privé et commissaire impérial 
de Khoubilai-khadn; rédigé en francais sous sa dictée en 1298 par Rusticien de Pise; 
etc., Deuxiéme partie, Paris, Librairie de Firmin Didot Fréres, Fils et C'*, 1865, pp. 
454-456, n. 8, who went so far as to say (pp. 455-456): ‘‘ La qualification de Cincsan, 
que Marc Pol lui donne sans en dire la signification, est la transcription assez fidéle, 
du titre de RAH Tching-siéng, <ministre d’Etat>, qui lui fut [456] donné, comme on 
l’a vu ci-dessus, par l’empereur Khoubilai, en 1274, lorsqu’il l’envoya, 4 la téte d’une 
armée, conquérir les derniéres possessions des empereurs de Soung.” Yet, the French 
text, as edited and published by Pauruier reads: “. . . un sien baron qui avoit nom 
Baian Cincsan, qui vaut 4 dire: Baian cent iex.” Colonel Henry Yue, C. B., The 
Book of Ser Marco Polo, The Venetian, Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of 
the East. Newly Translated and Edited with Notes, Maps, and other Illustrations, 
In Two Volumes.—Vol. II. Second Edition, Revised. With the Addition of New 
Matter and Many New Illustrations, London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1875, 
pp. 182-133, “Nore 5,” however, aptly remarked (p. 183): “It would seem from 
the expression, both in Pauthier’s text and in the G.T., as if Polo intended to say 
that Chincsan (Cingsan) meant “One Hundred Eyes;” and if so we could have no 
stronger proof of his ignorance of Chinese.” While I think that YuLE was somewhat 
harsh in his appraisal of Marco Poto’s knowledge of Chinese, his observation relative 
to the interpretation of “Cingsan” is entirely warranted. A. J. H. Cuaricnon, Le 
Livre de Marco Polo, Livre III, Albert Nachbaur—Editeur a Pékin, 1928, p. 88, n. 8, 
expressed himself so awkwardly relative to this matter that what he says does not 
seem to make sense: “BAYAN CHINGSAN est exprimé en chinois par {ff BAIR AA 
«le ministre d’état Pe-yen>. M. Polo traduit «Cent yeux> mais ne reproduit pas la 
un simple jeu de mots; . . .” (By “mais ne reproduit pas 1a” did he mean “ mais 
reproduit par la”?) In any case the text which he edited and published reads (p. 30): 
“, .. UN DE SES BARONS QUI AVAIT NOM BAYAN CHINGSAN, LEQUEL 
NOM VEUT DIRE: BAYAN AUX CENT YEUX... .” 

*See below, page 201, note 1. 

°Cf., e.g., Pauruier, op. cit., p. 455, n. 3; YuLE, op. cit., pp. 132-188, “ Note 5”; 
and CHARIGNON, op. cit., p. $8, n. 8. 
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po-yen, but then pronounced paj-ian, meaning “ white wild goose,” 
around which a variant theme of the same legend was built.° 

In 1829 Apet-REMmusatT published under the title of “ Soubou- 
tai, Général mongol ”’’ a brief biography of the brilliant Mon- 
golian general Siibiitei (~ Sdbiitei) who served under both 
Cinggis Qan and Ogedei (~Ogédei) Qayan. Although this bi- 
ography is not entirely satisfactory, it renders, nevertheless, great 
service by its very existence. It is an extraordinary fact, how- 
ever, that, excepting the brief biographical sketch by Herbert A. 
Gitzs in A Chinese Biographical Dictionary,® there really is no 
biography in a western language of the greatest of the Mongolian 
generals, Bayan of the Barin, who served under Qubilai Qayan 
(canonized Seéen Qayan). To what this is attributable, in view 
of the fact that the conquest of the Southern Sung by the Mon- 
gols cannot and, indeed, has not been related without reference 
to Bayan, is a question which I cannot answer. Not even the 
fact that Bayan figures so prominently in The Description of the 
World by Marco Poto seems to have prompted any occidental 
scholar to write his biography.® While it is true that the career of 
Bayan can be traced in its general lines, for example, in the 
Histoire de Gentchiscan et de toute la dinastie des Mongous ses 
successeurs conquérans de la Chine; tirée de histoire chinoise,"° 


° For this variant theme of the legend cf. A. C. Moute, “ The Bore on the Ch’ien- 
t’ang River in China,” 7P 22(1923).135-188 (+ 7 plates) (p. 138, n. 2). Cf. also 
YULE, op. cit., p. 133, “ Note 5”; and Cuaricnon, op. cit., p. 33, n. 8. 

7 Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, ou recueil de morceaux de critique et de mémoires 
relatifs aux religions, aux sciences, aux coutumes, a Vhistoire et a la géographie des 
nations orientales, Tome second, Paris, 1829, pp. 89-97. 

® London-Shanghai, 1898. Cf. also Samuel Couninc, M.A. (Edin.), The Encyclo- 
paedia Sinica, Shanghai, 1917, p. 45b, who used Marco Porto: Travels and GILEs: 
Biographical Dictionary as sources. In the entry “ Le général Pe-yen ” on page 361a of 
his Chine ou description historique, géographique et littéraire de ce vaste empire, 
d’aprés des documents chinois, Premiére partie, Paris, 1837, G. Pauruier, presented 
a thumbnail sketch of this “ grand homme de guerre.” 

° The notes by the commentators on Marco Potro, to whom I have referred in note 
8 above, generally speaking, furnish much more detailed and much more useful 
biographical data than the entries in Gites, Counine, and Pauruier. Cf. Pauruier, 
op. cit., pp. 454-456, n. 3, pp. 456-458, n. 5, pp. 458-459, n. 6, pp. 461-462, n. 11, 
pp. 476-477, n. 2, and pp. 485-488, n. 2; YuLg, op. cit., pp. 181-182, “ Note 3,” p. 182, 
“Nore 4,” pp. 132-188, “Nore 5,” and pp. 133-135, “ Nore 6”; and C#arIGNon, 
op. cit., p. 88, n. 8, pp. 33-35, n. 4, and pp. 35-37, n. 5. 

1° Paris, 1739. 
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pp. 145-224 by the Pere Gaus, the Histoire générale des Huns, 
des Turcs, des Mogols, et des autres Tartares occidentaux, &c. 
avant et depuis Jésus-Christ jusqu’a présent; précédée d’une In- 
troduction contenant des Tables Chronol. & Histor. des Princes 
qui ont régné dans l’Asie. Ouvrage tiré des livres chinois, & des 
Manuscrits Orientaux de la Bibliothéque du Roi, Tome troi- 
siéme," pp. 158-168, by Drcuienrs, especially the Histoire 
générale de la Chine, ou annales de cet empire; traduites du 
Tong-kien-kang-mou, Tome neuvieme,” pp. 335-436, by le Pere 
Joseph-Anne-Marie pe Moyrtiac pE Mattia, and the History of 
the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th Century. Part I. The 
Mongols Proper and the Kalmuks, pp. 225-228, 238, and 285, 
by Henry H. Howortu, F.S.A., who drew heavily upon the 
above mentioned works, it is, nevertheless, a fact that the primary 
source materials available for a biography of Bayan have never 
been utilized to that end by occidental scholars. 

As the primary sources for a biography of Bayan are relatively 
numerous, I shall confine myself here to an enumeration of the 
principal ones, especially those which directly or indirectly con- 
stitute sources of the biography in the Yiian shih. 


1) The biography in the Yiian shih CS “ 127 (ts‘e 39) .1r4- 
20v4. 

Although this biography is in itself a primary source, it is, in 
turn, based on sources of which some are extant and others are 
not. The immediate source of this biography, generally speaking, 
must have been the biography of Bayan in the Tobéiyan [History] 
or Shih-lu 8% [Veritable Records]. Although this source, regret- 
tably, is not extant, it is quite obvious that certain portions of 
the biography, particularly those dealing with Bayan’s career in 
Mongolia in his later years, were extracted from the Shih-lu. 


11 Paris, 1752. 

12 Paris, 1779. 

18 London, 1876 

14 Pai-na-pen Erh-shih-ssu shih — #44S— DG edition. For the Yiian shih 
cf., e. g., E. Bretscunewer, M.D., Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, 
Vol. I, London, 1910, pp. 180-191; Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 
1937), pp. v-vi; and William Hune, “The Transmission of the Book Known as The 
Secret History of the Mongols,’ HJAS 14 (1951) 483-492 (p. 472). 
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2) The P‘ing Sung lu # ARR [Record of the Pacification of the 
Sung] by Liv Min-chung #J&*F (1243-1318) , published in the 
Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu “FWA#E ™ (ts‘e 28) . 

This extremely important source consists of three parts: -E; 
*P, and F. Originally, however, it consisted of but two parts, the 
third being a later addition. As published in the Shou-shan-ko 
ts‘ung-shu, it is preceded by the “ Ch‘in-ting Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu 
t‘i-yao” KREMBABE 1° [« Abstract in the Imperially Estab- 
lished Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu”| (1r2-1v5) and the “ Yiian hsii” 
JF [“ Original Preface ”] (1r2-5v6). The first part runs from 
1r3-10v5; the second part from 1r2-11r3; and the third part from 
1r2-6v1. The first two parts deal with the Sung phase of Bayan’s 
career. The third part consists of a collection of documents, in- 
cluding the text of a commemorative inscription by a later hand. 
These documents are the following: 

a) “Sung t‘ai-hou shu” RAB [“ Letter of the T‘ai-hou of 
the Sung ”] (1r2-1v1) . 

b) “ Ta-ch‘eng-hsiang ho-piao” KAMA [“ Congratulatory 
Memorial of the T'a-ch‘eng-hsiang ”’|] (1v3-2v5) . 

c) “Ho-piao ” ## [“ Congratulatory Memorial ”] (2v7-3r6) . 

d) “Tz‘u Sung Wang chao” }8AEs8 [“ Decree Granted to 
the Sung Prince ”] (3r8-3v5) . 

e) “Chui tseng Cheng Chiang” i23@@iI  [“ Posthumous 
Award to Cyrene Chiang ”’] (3v7-4r3) . 

f) “Fu-lao chan-shih” ##2%%-+- [“ Comforting the Combat 
Troops ”] (4r5-4v5) . 

g) “Ch‘eng-hsiang Pa-yen Kung hsiin-te pei” KHPA 
fe# (“Stele (in Commemoration) of the Meritorious Virtue of 
the Ch‘eng-hsiang, Pa-yen (Bayan) ”] (4v7-6v1) . 

Because of the great importance of the P‘ing Sung lu as a source 
both for the text of the funerary inscription by YUan Ming-shan 


15 For this work published about 1844 by Cux‘ren Hsi-tso $@REAE cf. Arthur W. 
‘Hume. (Ed.), Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912), Volume I, A-O 


‘ (Washington: 1943), p. 36a-b. 
* 4°Cf. also the Ssu-k‘u ch'iian-shu tsung-mu t‘i-yoo DG ii BHA A PBB (Com- 
mercial Press ed. 1933) 2.1187-1188. 
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7CRA# and the biography of Bayan in the Yiian shih itself I 
propose to deal with it separately. For that reason, among others, 
I have not included a translation of it in the “ Appendix.” Inas- 
much as the historiographers who wrote the biography of Bayan 
in the Yiian shih, if not those who wrote it in the Shih lu, obvi- 
ously drew extensively upon the P*ing Sung lu, quoting numerous 
passages almost verbatim, I have, in the footnotes to my transla- 
tion of the biography in the Yiian shih, indicated all those pas- 
sages which appear to have their origin in the P‘ing Sung lu 
directly or indirectly. Although the text of the P‘ing Sung lu, as 
we have it today in the Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu and other 
editions, bears the marks of the meddlesome fingers of the Im- 
perial Commission of the Ch‘ien-lung period charged with the 
task of revising the foreign names in the Liao shih, Chin shih, and 
Yiian shih as well as related materials, fortunately there is not a 
name—not even such a monstrosity as A-erh-mo-se MRE 
(#, 1v5 and 1v11-2rl) for Pieh-chi-li-mi-shih #JHB&K (Be- 
gilmis) *“—which we cannot restore to its original transcription. 
Although the P*ing Sung lu, strictly speaking, is silent on the 
more intimate aspects of Bayan’s life, it does, nevertheless, con- 
tain one passage (, 6v7-9) which is interesting not only because 
it relates Bayan’s encounter with his wife early in 1277 in a place 
which the Mongols had but recently taken from the Sung, but 
also because the author of the P*ing Sung lu has reported the con- 
versation of Bayan with his wife in the colloquial language of the 
time. The passage reads as follows (with my punctuation) : 


FB rf 2s Se Ly, HARA 7 AT PB i AE ? A, 4 
AAA PRAY, (EAB ES A C—O AKBAT MEH 
WRF EVER. 

On chia-shen [4 February], when he reached Kao-t‘ing-shan,* the lady 1° of 


the Ch‘eng-hsiang arrived. The Ch‘eng-hsiang inquired of her, “ How is it that 
thou comest?” She said, “I came by myself.”2° The Ch‘eng-hsiang said, 


17 For Begilmis (Bagilmi8) see below, page 234, note 351. 

18 In Chekiang. Cf., e.g., AoyaMA Sadao Hi 5¢ BB, Shina rekidai chimei yoran 
SME CHE ERE (Tokys, 1933), p. 78a. 

2° This, I believe, was Diunu, Bayan’s second wife, his first wife, Besiijin, apparently 
being then deceased. This, however, is a point which requires more study. 

2°T.e., “I wished to come.” 


#/:417ehiRHI’ TA MVithewut LiLivVNid 
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“Tf thou come, it is [that thou wishest to receive] riches and glory from me. 
Drink ** thou a cup of wine [with me].?2 The great undertaking is not yet 
finished.?* Return thou.” The lady returned. 


In reporting this conversation of Bayan with his wife the 
author of the P‘ing Sung lu, I am informed by Dr. William Hune, 
was complying with one of the canons of historiography pre- 
scribed by Liv Chih-chi #J4#€,*4 

3) Yuan Ming-shan JCAI#¢, “ Ch‘eng-hsiang Huai-an Chung- 
wu Wang pei” K#HE SEK ER [Stele (in Memory) of the 
Ch‘eng-hsiang, Huai-an Chung-wu Wang ”’]. 

The text of this funerary inscription is found in the Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei BAI ICH *° 24 (ts‘e 7) .11r1-19r10. It is also found in the 
Ch‘ing-ho chi 446 in the Ou-hsiang ling-shih BE BH * [Frag- 
mentary Gleanings by Ou-hsiang] (ts‘e 17-18). For the Sung 
phase of Bayan’s career YUAN drew rather extensively from the 
P*‘ing Sung lu, generally condensing, but sometimes retaining its 
language more or less verbatim. YWAn’s text, therefore, is more 
important to us as a source for what it contains relative to 
Bayan’s career before and after his campaign against the Southern 
Sung. It is also especially important for the information it con- 
tains relative to Bayan’s ancestors and descendants. I have 
appended an integral annotated translation of it for the reader’s 
reference not only because of its value as source material, but 
because it is an excellent specimen of Yiian writing. 


4) Yen Fu Fl#, “ Ch‘eng-hsiang Po-yen tseng shih chih” 
JR AA (ABA Re ae il (“Patent Whereby the Ch‘eng-hsiang Po-yen 
(Bayan) is Posthumously Canonized ”’. 


a aa, “eat.” 

221m other words, “Let me give thee a feast.” 

23T.e., “I am too busy.” 

24Dr. Hune very kindly supplied the following note which I quote verbatim: 

“Liu Tzu-hsiian Zi)-¥-%, Shih-t‘ung $A 3H (20 chiian, 710; SPTK), 6.5a: KR 
HA ES EE EZ IS ZS TH PEE ES BB ES BS 
ARAL BRE . ‘ The universe: grows constantly and custom never remains the same. Pas- 
terity will regard us as we regard the ancients. Yet our writers all hesitate to record 
current speech and rush to imitate ancient language. Is this not foolish? ’” 

25 Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

2° This work in $8 ts‘e was published by M1ao Ch‘iian-sun AWAeFR (cf. Hummer 
(Ed.), op. cit., p. 27b) in 1911. 
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This document of marked literary quality from the pen of a 
great scholar of the Yiian, YEN Fu, is found in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen- 
lei 11 (ts‘e 3) .7r6-7v9. It is one of the few functional pieces per- 
taining to Bayan which has come down to us. It is the immediate 
source of the posthumous titles and ranks granted to Bayan and 
duly recorded in his biography in the Yiian shih. I have included 
an integral annotated translation of the document in the “ Ap- 
pendix.” 


5) Sune Pen #4, “ Ch‘eng-hsiang Po-yen tsu-k‘ao feng shih 
chih” KAAS HHH [“ Patent Whereby the Grandfather 
of the Ch‘eng-hsiang Po-yen (Bayan) is Invested and Canon- 
ized ”’]. 

This document is found in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e 3). 
23v6-24r8. It is another functional piece of literary quality which 
is important as a source, possibly the source, for what is related 
about Alay, the grandfather of Bayan, both by Yuan Ming-shan 
in the text of his funerary inscription and by the historiographers 
in the biography of Bayan in the Yiian shih. I have included an 
integral annotated translation of the document in the “ Appendix.” 


6) Hsu Tuan #3, “ Yii-shih-ta-fu Hsiang-chia-she-li feng 
shih chih” MEAKAMB HAH Bl [“ Patent Whereby the Yii- 
shih-ta-fu Hsiang-chia-she-li (SenggeSiri) is Invested and Canon- 
ized ”’]. 

This document is found in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e 3). 
24r9-25r3. It is another functional piece of literary quality which 
is important as the source of the biographical data relative to 
SenggeSiri furnished by YUAN in the text of the funerary inscrip- 
tion as well as that furnished by the historiographers in the bi- 
ography of Bayan in the Yiian shih. I have included an integral 
annotated translation of the document in the “ Appendix.” 


7) Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu BRBUEBR [Record of the Per- 
sonal Expeditions of the Holy and Martial (Emperor) |. 


In the edition of the text found in the Hai-ning Wang Ching-an 
hsien-sheng i-shu W2@ERREARE (ts‘e 38) the account of 
the submission of Bayan’s great-grandfather, Sirgétii, together 
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with his sons Ala[y] and Naya, to Cinggis Qan is found on 11v12- 
13v4.," 

8) Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an [Secret History of 
the Mongols] or Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih CAME 2° 

The account of how Bayan’s great-grandfather, Sirgii’etii who 
was also called Sirgii’etii Ebiigen, i. e., “Old Man Sirgii’etii,” and 
his sons, Alay and Naya’a, came to join Cinggis Qan is found in 
§149 (YCPS 5.1v3-7v4) and reference to that episode is found 
in §220 (YCPS 9.27r4-29r2) . 

9) Ra&id al-Din, Jamz al-Tawariz. 

Under the rubric “ lems Gaapun ” [“ Baarin tribe ”] in Pawiuz- 
a-2uH, COopHuk aeTonucel, Tom I, Kuura nepspas, Ilepepog c 
nepcuyzckoro JI. A. XeraryposBa, Peqakuua u mpHMewaHHA pod. 
A. A. Cemenosa, M3gaTenpcTBo Akagemuu Hayxk CCCP, Mocxsa. 
1952. Jlenuurpan [Rasid ad-din, Collection of Chronicles, Vol. I, 
First Book, Translation from the Persian of L. A. Kuretacurov, 
Editing and Notes of Prof. A. A. Semenov, Publishing House of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Moscow-1952-Lenin- 
grad], pp. 187-189, we find additional, albeit brief data relative 
to Bayan’s antecedents and his own relationship with Qubilai 
Qayan. 

The Rev. A. C. Moutz, M. A., “ The Siege of Saianfu and the 
Murder of Achmach Bailo (Two chapters of Marco Polo) ,” 
JNCBRAS 58 (1927) .1-35 (+1 plate), published (pp. 1-6) Mr. 
R. Levy’s translation ** of the passage in Rasid al-Din relative to 
the siege of Hsiang-yang-fu #M&H¥, in which it is stated that 
Bayan was ordered to set out with an army in pursuit of “ Kau 
Finchan ” who had fled to the town of “Sayan Fu.” *® As aptly 
remarked by the Rev. A. C. Movutz, “ Rashid’s introduction of 


*7 For a translation of the passage cf. Paul Peitior and Louis Hamais, Histoire des 
campagnes de Gengis Khan, Cheng-wou ts‘in-tcheng lou, Tome I (Leiden, 1951), pp. 
148-149. 

*° There are two basic editions of this great work: (1) that published by Ye 
Te-hui 3 a in 1908 and (2) that published by the Commercial Press in 1936. 

2° Cf. Moute, op. cit., p. 1, n. 1, for the edition of the text from which Mr. Levy 
made his translation. 

°° Cf. MouLg, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Bayan is a mistake.” ** “Its position was so strong that Bayan 
(who had taken no part in the siege of Hsiang-yang) passed by 
it to conquer towns further south, and it did not surrender until 
1276 (Yiian-shih c. 59 fol. 11v°) .” *? 


10) The Description of the World * by Marco Poto. 
Among the secondary sources for the study of Bayan’s biogra- 
phy the following works in Chinese are extremely useful: 


1) Su T‘ien-chiieh #KEF (1294-1352) , Yiian-ch‘ao ming-ch‘en 
shih-liteh TERA EM * (Biographical Data of Illustrious Minis- 
ters of the Yiian Dynasty] in the Chi-fu ts‘ung-shu 8% °° 
=fe. The biography of Bayan is found in 2(ts‘e 1) .1r4-8v8 
under the title of “ Ch‘eng-hsiang Huai-an Chung-wu Wang” 
IRAE KHER FE [“ The Ch‘eng-hsiang, Huai-an Chung-wu Wang”’). 
Su’s work is characterized by the meticulous manner in which he 
indicates his sources. 

2) T’u Chi 4, Meng-wu-erh shih-chi SILER [His- 
torical Memoirs Relating to the Mongols]. 

The biography of Bayan is found in 90 (ts‘e 16) .1r3-22r2. T‘u 
has done a splendid piece of work in bringing together the primary 
source materials to which I have made reference above. As in the 
case of Su T‘ien-chiieh, as a rule, he indicates his sources, al- 
though, in some instances, his indications are general rather than 
specific. Some of his notes are extremely interesting, although his 
conclusions are not always acceptable. I regret that, because of 


*1 Cf. MouLe, op. cit., p. 26. 

52 Cf. Mout, op. cit., p. 15. 

5° See note 1 above. 

** The original title of this work published under the Yiian was Kuo ([8g)-ch‘ao 
ming-ch‘en shih-liieh [Biographical Data of Illustrious Ministers of Our Dynasty). In 
the edition to which I make reference here the proper names, for the most part, were 
altered by the Ch‘ing editor. For a biography of Su T‘ien-chiieh cf. GiEs, op. cit., 
pp. 682-683, no. 1788, where (p. 683) the title of Su’s work is rendered “ Notices of 
Eminent Statesmen of the Yiian Dynasty,” the character B being an error for We. 

°° For this work cf. Arthur W. Hummen (Editor), Eminent Chinese of the Ching 
Period (1644-1912), Volume, II, P-Z (Washington: 1944), p. 776b. 

°° For this work cf. the Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography 1(1934) 219. 
Cf. ‘also William Hune, “ The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret History 
of the Mongols,” HJAS 14(1951) 438-492 (p. 488). 
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limitations of space, I have not been able to enter into a discus- 
sion of many of the questions raised by T‘vu in his notes. I hope, 
however, to do so at some future time. 


3) K‘o Shao-min M%& (1850-1933), Hsin YViian-shih 7G 
 *" (New Yiian shih]. 

The biography of Bayan is found in 159 (ts‘e 41) .1r3-16r7. 

The titles I have listed by no means exhaust the available 
primary and secondary sources in Chinese for a biography of 
Bayan, for among the former there also are references to him 
in the “ Pen-chi” 4# in the Yiian shih and the Sung shih, in 
the biographies of contemporaries in the Yiian shih and the Sung 
shih, in poems, and in other writings of the time, and among the 
latter there are those used, for example, by GausiLt, DreGuiGNnEs, 
and Dre Mara. They all are important, but I shall neither list 
nor discuss them here. 

Although the biography of Bayan in the Yiian shih is an “ offi- 
cial” biography and, for this reason, might be regarded, in some 
respects, as biased in the man’s favor, it is, nevertheless, the most 
important single document we possess for the study of Bayan’s 
life. It follows in every particular the traditional pattern of 
“ official” biographical writing. As Bayan was a Mongol, it is 
stated at the outset that he was a “ Mongyo/l]] Barin ” tribesman. 
His ancestors from his great-grandfather to his father are then 
mentioned in sequence with the distinctive achievements of each 
properly highlighted. As the historiographers knew little or noth- 
ing about the boyhood of Bayan, they summed it all up in the 
words: “ Po-yen (Bayan) grew up in the Western Region.” The 
account of his mission to the Court of Qubilai Qayan in 1264, 
his detention in the latter’s service, and his marriage to the 
younger sister of a descendant of the great Mugali brings sharply 
into focus the nature of his relationship with the reigning em- 
peror and its significance in terms of his subsequent career as 
general and statesman. 

In rapidly retracing Bayan’s official service from 1264, the 


87 For this work published in 1922 cf. Arthur W. Hummet (Editor), Eminent Chinese 
of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912), Volume II, P-Z (Washington: 1944), p. 649b. 
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historiographers bring us to the autumn of 1274, when Qubilai 
Qayan made him commander-in-chief of the Mongolian armies 
engaged in the campaign against the Southern Sung. A very 
substantial part of the biography is then devoted to Bayan’s role 
in the campaign which culminated in the defeat of the Sung in 
1276. Almost every episode of this part of the biography is replete 
with evidence of his peerless generalship and noble character. The 
text of the congratulatory memorial which Bayan sent to the 
Throne after the capture of the capital of the Southern Sung 
is presented in full.** The author of the memorial was Mene Ch‘i 
mit, as we learn from the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei, where the text is 
found in 16 (ts‘e 4) .2v6-4r5. In June of 1276 Bayan reached 
Shang-tu with the Sung Lord. When commended by Qubilai 
Qayan for his campaign, Bayan characteristically credited its 
success to his sovereign and to a subordinate. 

With the Sung phase of his career ended, the Mongolian phase 
begins. The historiographers mention Qaidu’s rebellion and the 
steps taken to put it down before Bayan is dispatched in 1277 
on a punitive expedition against Prince Sirigi whom he defeated 
in a battle at the Orgon River. Later, in 1281, in sending Bayan 
on a mission to Mongolia with the Prince of Yen, Qubilai Qayan 
emphasized that Bayan was completely trustworthy and should 
be accorded special treatment. 

The historiographers then backtrack to introduce two episodes 
which occurred prior to 1281. Falsely accused by the infamous 
Aqmad (Ahmad) of the theft of a “jade-peach-cup ” which 
belonged to the Sung, Bayan was completely vindicated when 
the cup was presented by someone after the death of Aqmad 
(Ahmad). Once falsely accused by Begilmis (Bagilmis) of a 
crime punishable by death, Bayan was later ordered to oversee 
the execution of the death sentence imposed on Begilmis (Bagil- 
mis) for a crime of his own. Yet aware that, were he to do so, it 
would create in the minds of men the impression that he was 
exploiting an opportunity for personal vengeance, he did not 
appear at the execution. 


*° Tt is one of the documents independently preserved, as we have seen, in the third 
part of the P‘ing Sung lu. 
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The Mongolian phase of Bayan’s career is then resumed. It 
almost constitutes in itself a chapter of Mongolian history. His 
command of the army of Prince Ajigi in 1285, his participation 
in the expedition against Prince Nayan in 1287, and his own 
campaign against Prince Minglig Temiir in 1292 are related in 
considerable detail. How he was accused of cowardice by sub- 
ordinates who were unable to comprehend the nature of his tactics 
in the latter campaign and how he was relieved of his command 
and was replaced by Us Temiir constitute, it seems to me, the 
saddest chapter of Bayan’s life. 

While awaiting further orders at Ta-t‘ung, Bayan was sum- 
moned posthaste to the capital in January of 1294. Qubilai Qayan 
was gravely ill. He died in February of that year. The role 
which Bayan played in the crucial days following the death of the 
man whom he had served so loyally is given by the historiogra- 
phers the prominence which it would appear to merit. Faced 
with problems which were civil as well as military in nature he 
revealed his extraordinary capacity for statesmanship as well as 
generalship. The historiographers spare no pains to make it clear 
that Bayan’s loyalty to his new liege, Temiir Qayan, who ascended 
the throne on 10 May 1294, was no less marked than the loyalty 
he had shown to the deceased emperor. 

With the mention of the heavenly portents—the meteor which 
fell on 7 January 1295 and the hail which fell three days later— 
the historiographers prepare the reader for the inevitable. Bayan 
died on 11 January 1295 in his “ fifty-ninth year.” From this we 
know that he was born in 1237. 

Then, as is customary, there is a brief eulogy which is followed 
by the successive posthumous titles and ranks which he was 
granted from 1304 to 1344. Finally, his descendants from his sons 
to his great-grandson, as in the case of the ancestors, are men- 
tioned in sequence with the distinctive achievements of each. 

A genealogical table of Bayan’s line may be found in T‘v Chi, 
Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 152 (ts‘e 26) .2r-2v. For the convenience 
of the reader I have drawn up a new tentative table in a slightly 
different form, adding the attested names of the female side of the 
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line, and restoring all names, insofar as possible, in their Mon- 
golian forms. 


GENEALOGY OF BAYAN 
(According to the Mongolian and Chinese Sources) 


Sirgii’etii / Sirgotii 
(Great-Grandfather) i. 





— Alay (Grandfather) ee 
— Naya’a/ Naya (Granduncle) 








_ (?) Se’iigiitei (Father) * 








Jind 


SRS GS Swi ark 57 GE 


— Besiijin (of the jalayir) 
(First marriage) 
— Bayan 





— Diunu 
(Second marriage) 





— Maidi (Son) 

















— Nanggiadai (Son) ——— Daughter of Maigiu > 
— Dojinpu (Son) it 
ss 

— SenggeSiri (Grandson) —_ ine 
— Daughter Qong’ur Buga 5 
k 

— Pudaiiri (Great-Grandson) va 


* According to Raid al-Din, Bayan’s father was K6kééii. 


As might be expected of a document of this nature, it bristles 
with problems, some of which will require extended research, if 
they are to be solved. I hope that I shall be able to deal with 
most, if not all, of them in the relatively near future. Among the 
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most vexing problems are those of chronology. T‘u Chi dealt with 
many of them, but much more remains to be done. Wherever 
possible, I have given the corresponding dates of the same events 
in the Yiian shih and the Sung shih. I have also indicated the 
instances in which the dates are in conflict. Some of these 
conflicts are easily explained; others are not. 

While the biography of Bayan in the Yiian shih has little claim 
to literary quality in the generally accepted Chinese sense of the 
term, especially when one recalls the manner in which the Yiian 
shih was “thrown together,” this is by no means a matter of 
regret to the historian in pursuit of historical data for the simple 
reason that the less such material is reworked and polished, the 
closer it is to the sources on which it is based. We need not, there- 
fore, rue the evident absence of true literary quality in this 
biography of Bayan. 

For the specialist in Mongolian language the biography is 
interesting not only for the wealth of Mongolian personal and 
geographical names which it contains, but also for such Mon- 
golian vocables as meke’er (< *mekeger) elsewhere unattested, 
sudun attested but once in the Secret History, tarbuyan an alter- 
nate form of tarbayan, etc. The examples which I have cited, 
possibly, are even the more interesting in that they occur in a 
passage of which the immediate source unquestionably was the 
Mongolian Tobciyan or Shih-lu itself. 

In closing this Introduction I wish to acknowledge my great 
indebtedness to Dr. William Hune for the assistance he has so 
generously given me with numerous problems which I have en- 
countered in making my translation not only of the biography of 
Bayan, but of the four documents to be found in the “ Appen- 
dix.” I wish also to thank Professor Lien-sheng Yane for a 
number of helpful suggestions, particularly in matters of trans- 
lation. 

In making these acknowledgments, however, I do not, in any 
manner, disclaim responsibility for the imperfection of my work. 
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BioGRAPHY OF BAYAN 
Yiian shih 
(JCs#) 
“ Po-yen ” 


(1A) 


“ Bayan ” 
[127 (ts‘e 39) .1r4-20v4] 


Po-yen {§#{ (Bayan)? was a Meng-ku Pa-lin BARE (Mongyoll] 


1In reading this name Po-yen instead of Pai-yen, I follow the Modern Mandarin 
reading of the characters. In the Ancient Mandarin, however, the character {A 
(po) was read paj. Cf., e.g., Paul Pexzior, “ Une ville musulmane dans la Chine du 
Nord sous les Mongols,” JA 211 (1927) .261-279 (p. 266, n. 5). Cf. also Paul Pexuior, 
“Les mots mongols dans le mies Korye sa,” JA 217 (1980) .253-266 (p. 256, n. 2). 
Cf. also Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in 
Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 (1949) .1-183 (p. 41, n. 20). Cf also the character 
Fi (po~pai), a homophone of {ff (po), which was pronounced paj in the Ancient 
Mandarin. Cf. A. Dracunov, “The hPhags-pa Script and Ancient Mandarin,” 
VMssectun Axanemun Hayk CCCP. 1930 (Bulletin de VAcadémie des Sciences de 
PURSS), pp. 627-647; 775-797 (p. 796, no. 652). As for BA (yen), it was pronounced 
jan in the Ancient Mandarin. Cf. Dracunov, op. cit., p. 786, no. 224. In Paj-jan 
(> Po-yen), then, we have an excellent transcription of the Mongolian name Bayan 
which means “Rich.” Cf. J. E. Kowaewsxt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, 
Tome deuxiéme (Kasan, 1846), p. 1083a: “riche, opulent; richesse, prospérité, abond- 
ance.” Cf. also Paul Pexuiot, Notes sur (histoire de la Horde d’Or suivies de quelques 
noms turcs d’ hommes et de peuples finissant en “ar” {= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul 
Pelliot IT] (Paris, 1949), pp. 84, 187, 195, n. 1, and 232, n. 1. In “ Nore 8” on Bayan 
on pages 181-182 of The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, Concerning the 
Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, Vol. II (second edition, Revised, London, 1875), 
Colonel Henry Yute, C. B., remarked: “ Bayan (signifying ‘ great’ or ‘noble’) is a 
name of very old renown among the Nomad nations, for we find it as that of the 
Khagan of the Avars in the 6th century.” In his entry on “ Po-yen” in A Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary (London-Shanghai, 1898), pp. 633-634, no. 1668, Herbert A. 
Gites repeated this inaccurate statement almost verbatim without acknowledging its 
source: “The word ‘Bayan’ really signifies great or noble, [634] and is a name of 
very old renown among the nomad nations.” The name has survived in the Ordos 
dialect in a form which is identical with that of the thirteenth century. Cf. Antoine 
Mostarrt, C.I.C.M., Dictionnaire ordos, Tome premier (A-I), The Catholic Uni- 
versity-Peking, 1941, p. 46a: Bajan riche; n. pr. m.” For brief remarks on the word 
bayan cf. Smmatort Kurakichi QB BT. “ Korai-shi ni mietaru Moko-go no kai- 
shaku” Pype HIT HLA 72S 5 EEO fF (“ Explanation of the Mongol Words 
in the Kao-li-shih, (Bj fe 5H Annals of the Kao-li Dynasty”), The Téyé Gakuhé, 
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Barin)? tribesman. ; 
[His] great-grandfather, Shu-lii-ko-t‘u {tft Ff fim] (Siirgétii) ,° served Tai-tsu 


Reports of the Oriental Society, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1929, pp. 149-283 (pp. 164-171, 7) 
(esp. 164-165). Cf. also Pexiiot, “Les mots mongols . . . ,” p. 256, 7°. 

*T.e., “the Mongolian Barin” or “the Barin who were Mongols.” For the use of 
the name Mongyol as an attribute of tribal names cf. Paul Peiiiot and Louis Hamais, 
Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou, Tome I (Leiden, 
1951), p. 6, n. 2. In the text of the funerary inscription by Yuan Ming-shan sc HA fe 
(see the “Introduction,” p. 192), Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei fq HY ACH 24 (ts‘e 7) .11v2, we 
read that Bayan “was surnamed Pa-lin (Barin), and was a Meng-ku (Mongyoll]) 
tribesman.” As to Barin, it is a contraction of Ba’arin (< Bayarin), the form attested 
in the Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an or the Secret History of the Mongols 
(§§41, 120, 149, 207, and 216). Cf. the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih JCRAPPSH (Yeu Te-hui 
ae ed. of 1908 or Commercial Press ed. of 1936) 1.24v2, 4 (Menen Ba’arin); 
3:36r2, 3 (Menen Ba’arin); 5.1v3 (Niéiigiid Ba’arin); 8.41v2; and 9.19v4. For the 
Barin in general cf. the entry “IInema 6aapuH” (“The Baarin Tribe”) in A. A. 
Semenov, Pawuy-ag-qun, C6opHuk aetonucei, Tom IJ, Kuura nepsan [Rasid-ad- 
din, Collection of Chronicles, Tome I, First Book] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1952), pp. 
187-189. As we know from the Secret History §149 (YCPS 5.1v3), the Barin in 
question were the so-called Niéiigiid Ba’arin or “ Naked Ba’arin.” For a discussion of 
the name cf. Pettiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 34, n. 11. As there remarked, “ Le nom 
des Barin n’est pas expliqué.” For an interesting folk etymology of the name cf. 
the Secret History §41 (YCPS 1.24r-24v). 

*If the rule which prevails for the reading of the characters Ff and atk in the 
system of transcription used for the Secret History and the Hua-i i-yii Sf Hs eS 
were applied here, it would be necessary to read this name Siirgétii, not Siirgétii, 
i.e., with -gd-, not -gé- in the second syllable. Such, in fact, is the only possible 
reading of the character ak in the transcription of the name in the Secret History 
§220 (YCPS 9.27r4 and 27v4) where it is transcribed RAGUKFZES, i.e. Sirgdti. 
However, in view of the fact that in the transcriptions of the Yiian shih the character 
EF is generally, if not always (see, for example, note 198 below), to be read ge, 
not gé, I have followed Pettiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 158, in reading Sirgetii, 
not Siirgdti. Both the form Siirgéti of this biography, including that in the text of 
the funerary inscription by Ywan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .11v3, 
where the first syllable is written J[{ instead of Tt. and the form Sirgéti of the 
Secret History are respectively contractions, albeit with slightly different phonological 
developments, of Sirgii’etii (<*Sirgiigetii) attested in the Secret History §149 (YCPS 
5.1v3; Qr2; 2vl; 8r5; 4v2, 4; and 7rl). In the case of Stirgétii, we have a contraction of 
“Siirgii’etii < Sirgii’etii (<*Sirgiigetii) with the retrogressive assimilation of the -i- 
vowel of the first syllable to the labial vowel of the second syllable, which must have 
occurred at a time when the name was still pronounced Sirgii’etii, that is before the 
group -ii’e- (<-*iige-) in this name became -é-. As to the form Sirgitii, we have the 
same contraction, i.e., SirgSti <*Sirgii’ etii (<*Sirgiigetii), without the retrogressive 
assimilation of the -i- vowel in the first syllable to the labial vowel of the second, but 
with the development of -ii’e- (<-*iige-) to -d-, instead of -é-, as in the case of 
Siirgétii. That the group -ii’e- <-*iige- in one and the same word sometimes became 
-é- and sometimes became -d- probably depended on the dialects. Cf. N. Poprz, “The 
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AH * as the ch‘ien-hu 7-H (“chiliarch”)*® of the left® of the Pa-lin 
(Barin) tribe. 
[His] grandfather, A-la [aj $ (Ala[-]) ,” succeeded to [his] father’s office ® 


Groups *uwya and *iige in Mongol Languages,” Studia Orientalia XIV:8, 1950, pp. 1-15 
(esp. pp. 12-18). For a discussion of these and still other forms of the name of the 
great-grandfather of Bayan and for a plausible etymology cf. Pettior and Hamsis, 
op. cit., p. 158, n. 8. The form “ Sirkira-Ebugen ” in Ra3id al-Din (cf. SemMENov, op. 
cit., p. 187) appears to be a corruption of Sirgii’etii. Ebiigen. The observation by 
Tu Chi FEZ, Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 3 JU 5232 8G 98 (tse 16).1r4, that T'ieh-liu- 
wu-t'u WAPPIC HA. the name of a ch‘ien-hu “FFA (“chiliarch”) registered in the 
“Shih-huo chih” (“Monograph on Economics”) in the Yiian shih 95(ts‘e 32) .23r8, 
is a variant transcription of Sirgii’etii, one of the two forms of the name of Bayan’s 
great-grandfather in the Secret History, is wrong, for the name T“ieh-liu-wu-t‘u is a 
transcription of a Mongolian Teri<ii>’iitii < Terigiitiéi “Having a Head.” The account 
of how Sirgii’etii who was also called Sirgii’etii Ebiigen, i.e., “Old Man Sirgii’etii,” 
and his sons, Alay and Naya’a, came to join Cinggis Qan is the subject of § 149 and, 
to some extent, of § 220 of the Secret History (YCPS 5.1v3-7v4 and 9.27r4-29r2). Cf. 
also the text of the funerary inscription by Ytan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
24 (ts‘e 7) .11v2-5. 

“Le, Cinggis Qan. 

*T.e., mingyan-u noyan “chief of a thousand.” In the “Chiin chih” | 
[“ Military System ”] in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 41 (ts‘e 12) .58v8-61r6, we read (58v9- 
10): ‘ When the dynasty arose in the ‘ Dragon North,’ [its] institutions were simple 
and primitive. As to the officers who commanded the army, their titles were given 
according to the number of troops. They appointed wan-hu (‘myriarchs’) and 
ch‘ten-hu (‘chiliarchs’) and the places which they garrisoned were divided into the 
left and the right hands.” Cf. also the Yiian shih 98(ts‘e 33) .1v2-4. Cf. also The 
Rev. A. C. Moute, M.A., “The Siege of Saianfu and the Murder of Achmach Bailo 
(Two chapters of Marco Polo) ,” JNCBRAS 59 (1927) .1-85 (pp. 26-27). 

*See note 5 above. 

7 Alay is mentioned together with his brother Naya’a and his father Sirgii’etii 
(~SirgStii) in §§149 and 220 of the Secret History. See note 3 above. Cf. also the 
text of the funerary inscription by Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7). 
11v5-8. He is also included in the list of chiliarchs in §202 of the Secret History 
(YCPS 8.25v1). Because of Bayan’s distinguished achievements, Alay was posthum- 
ously invested and canonized. For the text of the patent by Suna Pen cf. the Kuo- 
ch‘ao wen-lei 12(ts‘e 3) .28v6-24r8. For its translation see the “ Appendix,” III, pp. 
296-298. In SemENov, op. cit., pp. 187-188, we read: “He [i.e., ‘ Sirkira-Ebugen "— 
F. W.C.] took with him his sons Naya and Alak and with them both permanently 
[188] was attached to the person of Cingiz-khan.” The name Alay means “ Mottled.” 
Cf. J. E. Kowatewsxt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais, Tome premier (Kasan, 
1844), p. 74a-b: “bigarré, de divers couleurs, rayé, bariolé, pie.” Cf. also Pe.uior 
and Hamgais, op. cit., p. 164, n. 12. 

*T.e., to Siirgétii’s office of chiliarch. As remarked in note 7 above, Alay is in- 
cluded in the list of chiliarchs in §202 of the Secret History. In the text of the 
patent by Suna Pen RA he is called the “former ch‘ien-fu-chang” (K(FRE). 
Cf, the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12(ts‘e 3) .28v. 
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and concurrently was a tuan-shih-kuan B34 {.° Having distinguished him- 
self in the pacification of Hu-chan 2 jf (Qujan) 1° he was granted its land 
as his fief.1 

[His] father Hsiao-ku-t‘ai #7 4 (?Se’iigiitei) ‘* inherited his office.** In 
the company of the prince of the blood, Hsii-lich-wu 78 7Y7L (Hiile’ii) ,“* he 


® For this term cf., e. g., Paul RatcunevsKy, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), p. 52, 
n. 1. It is the regular Chinese equivalent of the Mongolian jaryudi (“judge”). In 
the Yiian shih 85(ts‘e 28) .1r8-10, we read: “When T'ai-tsu of the Yiian arose from 
the Northern Land, he united its numerous tribes. The wilderness did not have the 
system of walled cities. The national customs were simple and primitive and did not 
have the complexity of numerous affairs. He only used the wan-hu (‘ myriarch’) 
to command the army and used the tuan-shih-kuan to administer civil and criminal 
[affairs]. Those whom he employed did not exceed one or two intimate and respected 
ministers.” This biography seems to be the only source to mention the fact that 
Alay was a tuan-shih-kuan as well as a ch‘ien-hu or ch‘ien-fu-chang. See note 8 above. 

2°For this locality near Tis cf. [E.] Quarremine, Histoire des Mongols de la 
Perse écrite en persan par Raschid-Eldin, publiée, traduite en francais accompagnée de 
notes et d’un mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de l’auteur, Tome premier (Paris, 
1836), p. 188: “De la on se rendit & la ville de Khabouschan que les Mongols 
nomment Koudjan. Cette place, depuis la premiére invasion de ces conquérants, était 
restée en ruine et déserte. Houlagou-khan donna ordre de la relever, et fit fournir, 
aux dépens du trésor, tous les frais nécessaires, de maniére que la population n’eit, 
pour cet objet, a supporter aucune charge.” 

Cf. also the Yiian shih 68(ts‘e 21).22r4, where the name is transcribed 2 GE 
(Hu-chan) (Qujan). 

1 Lit., “he ‘ate’ its land.” 

*2 The only other Chinese source in which there seems to be mention of Bayan’s 
father is the text of the funerary inscription by Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
24(ts‘e 7).11v8-12rl. Although the Chinese transcription of his name seems to be 
based on a Mongolian original, *Se’iigiitei, which may be decomposed into *Se’iigii (n) 
+ the suffix -tei, the meaning of *Se’iigii(n) ?<*Segiigii(n) is not known. The Baron 
C. p’Ousson, Histoire des Mongols, depuis Tchinguiz-khan jusqu’a Timour Bey ou 
Tamerlan, Tome second (La Haye et Amsterdam, 1884), p. 397, refers to Bayan as 
“ fils de Gueukdjou.” In SeMENov, op. cit., p. 188, we read: “ Alaknoion had a son 
by the name of KukadZu. In . . . [(a) word (is) omitted] for the reason that. . . 
[omitted] they executed him. He had a son by the name of Bayan who fell to the 
share and to the service of Kubilai-kaan. At the time when Khulagu-khan consented 
to move into the Iranian land, he came unto him to serve.” While it is perfectly 
clear that p’Onsson’s “Gueukdjou” and Semenov’s “ KukadZu” represent, through 
the Persian, a Mongolian Kékeéii, it is obviously impossible to reconcile Kékeéii with 
?Se’iigiitet. Provisionally, one can only conclude (1) either that the father of Bayan 
had two names, ?Se’digiitei and Kékeéii, or (2) that one of the two is erroneous. 

*8Te., Alay’s office of ch‘ien-hu or ch‘ien-fu-chang. 

** For Hiile’ii (c. 1216-8 February 1265), son of Tolui and brother of Qubilai, ef., 
e.g., the Yiian shth 107 (ts‘e 36) 9r2, 7-8. Cf. also Louis Hamsis, Le chapitre cvii du 
Yuan che (Leiden, 1945), pp. 88-89, n. 4, and pp. 90-94 (22. Descendance de 
Hila’ ”). Cf. also QuaTREMERE, op. cit., pp. 84-423 (“ Histoire de Houlagou-khan ”), 
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opened up the Western Region ( paix) .2° 

Po-yen (Bayan) grew up in the Western Region.'® 

At the beginning 2” of [the] Chih-yiian 38 7[ [period] [1264-1294] Hsii-lieh- 
wu (Hiile’ii) sent [him] in to memorialize on [certain] affairs.1* Shih-tsu {ft 
jill.’® finding (fA) his appearance prepossessing and deeming (##) his words 
concise, said, “ [This] is not the servant of a prince [who is but] a vassal lord. 
Let him stay to serve Us.” 2° 


and Bertold Sputer, Die Mongolen in Iran: Politik, Verwaltung und Kultur der 
Ilchanzeit 1220-1350 (Berlin, 1955), pp. 48-67. The name Hiile’ii <*Hiilegii> Ulegii 
means “Surplus,” “Superfluous.” Cf. KowaLewsk1 1.524b: “le restant, superflu:* 
de trop, plus.” Cf. also Paul Petuior, “Les mots a h initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans 
le mongol des xiii® et xiv® siécles,” JA 206 (1925) 193-268 (pp. 236-237, 64°), and 
Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or, 251b (“Index général ”). 

15In this instance, the term Hsi-yii “ Western Region,” frequently vague in its 
application, seems to designate both Central Asia and the Middle East, especially Iran. 

1° Ty Chi, Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 90(ts‘e 16) .1v13, states: AS ye iy. “He was 
born and grew up in Persia.” I find no evidence, however, to support this assertion. 
RaSid al-Din, as we have seen (note 12 above), specifically states: “At the time 
when Khulagu-khan consented to move into the Iranian land, he came unto him to 
serve.” From this it is clear that Bayan had not yet been in Persia. 

17, Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).12rl, wrote BI 4E- “ first year.” 
As Hiile’ii died on 8 February 1265 (cf. Spuner, op. cit., p. 66), it is clear that 
4) , in this case, means “the beginning” in the sense of the “first year.” Liu Min- 
chung 2 fe HB, Ping Sung lu 2B GR, shang, 113, however, gives the fourth year 
of Chung-t‘ung 7 AE [1263] as the date of Bayan’s arrival. The problem requires 
further study. 

*8 The nature of Bayan’s mission is not specified in the Chinese sources. p’OHssON, 
op. cit. 2.397, remarked: “ Bayan était arrivé de Perse, quelques années auparavant, 
avec des ambassadeurs d’Abaca.” As Abaya did not ascend the throne until June/July 
1265 (cf. Spuer, op. cit., p. 67), p’'OHsson would appear to be in error on this 
point. Turning again to SEMENov, op. cit., p. 188, we read: “ When Kubilai-khaan 
dispatched unto Khulagu-kan as envoys, Sartak, son of Sudun-noion, and Abdur- 
rakhman, he requested Bayan [for himself]. Sartak returned and, together with him 
also Bayan; Abdurrakhman, however, remained here [in Iran] for the bringing into 
order of the bookkeeping. When Bayan came unto the kaan, then [he] consented to 
make much of him, gave to him command over the army and made Udzu, a paternal 
grandson by the son of Subedai-bakhadur, a nuker with him, and sent [them] with 
thirty tuman of the Mongolian army and eighty tuman of the Chinese to war in 
[the country] of the Nangyas. They betook themselves thither and in the course of 
seven years took the whole province of the Nangyas.” As for “ Udzu,” it obviously 
is an error for “ AdzZu,” i.e., “ Aju.” See notes 5 and 76 below. 

*° T.e., Qubilai Qayan, canonized Seéen Qayan, who was born on 23 September 1215, 
ascended the throne on 6 May 1260, and died on 18 February 1294. Cf. A. C. 
Moute, “A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 45 (1914) [124] 
+ “A Table, etc.” Cf. also Paul Ratcunevsxy, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1987), 
p. XI, note 4. 

2°Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).12r2-8, for the immediate 
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Whenever he participated in planning affairs of state, he frequently ex- 
celled [other] courtiers.21 Shih-tsu esteemed him the more. He decreed that 
he be given the younger [lv] sister (Zr #5) *? of An-t‘ung 4% ,?* chung-shu 
yu-ch‘eng-hsiang Pp #t4y 7K 4H. to wife, saying [to her], “Be the wife of 
Po-yen (Bayan). [Thou] wilt not dishonor thy clan.” *° 


source of this passage. Cf. also Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 114-5. For 
Ra3id al-Din’s account of Qubilai’s fondness for Bayan see note 18 above. For a 
collateral Chinese source cf., e.g., the biography of the technological expert (FB 
cE ), Ten Chung-liang FW HR, in the Yiian shih 203 (ts‘e 59) .1v2-4v1, where we 
read (2r2-8): 

“In the eleventh year of [the] Chih-yiian [period] [1274] A-li Hai-ya pay FB 4g 
(Ari[y] Qaya) proposed by memorial that he lead 100,000 troops and cross the 
[Ch‘ang-]chiang (fe) YI. The Court discussions regarded [it] inexpedient. The 
Emperor secretly (= privately) inquired [of Chung-liang], saying, ‘ Wilt thou assay 
to divine it [and tell Us whether it] will succeed or not? [After so doing,] Chung-liang 
replied, saying, ‘[It] will succeed.’ When the Emperor was hunting at Liu-lin 
#, the retainers in the Imperial tent-hall were very numerous. Beholding Chung- 
liang he said, ‘ Now We are going to appoint a commander-in-chief to take Chiang-nan 
iL. Our mind is already made up. As a result, who will it be?’ Chung-liang 
looked round about at one side and the other and, eying one man, replied, saying, 
‘This means a magnificent man to whom a great enterprise may be entrusted.’ The 
Emperor laughed, saying, ‘This would be Po-yen (Bayan). He was an envoy from 
the Prince of the West ( Fat), Hsii-lich-wu (Hiile’ii). We, because of his ability, 
have kept him [here] in Our service. Thou knowest our mind.’ He granted [him] 500 
strings of ch‘ao @$ and a set of garments [as a reward].” 

*1 Lit., “He came out to the right of [other] courtiers.” 

22 Lit., “female younger brother.” See also the “ Appendix,” I, p. 276, n. 9. This 
fact is not related in the biography of An-t‘ung in the Yiian shih 126 (és‘e 39) .1r4-4v9, 
where, however, we find the following reference to Bayan (2v7-10): “In the tenth 
moon, in the winter [of the third year of Chih-yiian (1266)], the Emperor instructed 
An-t‘ung, Po-yen (Bayan) and others, saying, ‘Recently Sam Tiien-tse BRE 
and Yao Shu ff compiled a new code. We have already personally read it [and 
have found that] they are all practicable items. Thou also shouldst carefully examine 
[them] item by item [to see] whether or not there are one or two addenda or delenda 
to be made. In each case, having [the revisions] copied, [thou] mayest hasten to 
propose how it (=the code) may be promulgated.’” Cf. also the Yiian shih 
8(ts‘e 3) .6r10-6v1. 

°8-Yuian Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).12r4, writes the name of this 
descendant of Mugali Sih . For An-t‘ung’s biography cf. the Yiian shih 126(ts‘e 
39) .1r4-4v9. Cf. also Louis Hampis, Le chapitre cviti du Yuan che (Leiden, 1954), 
p. 20, n. 12. 

*4T.e., yu-ch‘eng-hsiang of the chung-shu-sheng, established by Ogédei Qayan in 
1231 to administer the affairs of the central government. Cf. the Viian shih 2(ts‘e 
1) .2v8-5. For the organization and functions of the chung-shu-sheng cf. the Yiian 
shih 85 (ts‘e 28) .2v5-8r5. Cf. also RaTcHNEvsKY, op. cit., pp. 118-126. For the yu- 
ch‘eng-hsiang cf. the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 28) .2v9. Cf. also RatcHNevsky, op. cit., p. 118. 

*5 For the immediate source of this passage cf. YUan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
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In the seventh moon of the second year [13 August-10 September 1265] he 
was appointed kuang-lu ta-fu HERA K 7° chung-shu tso-ch‘eng-hsiang thx 
Fe 2K 4#H.27 Whenever in the matters reported by the staff officers there were 
those which were difficult to decide, he decided them unhurriedly in one or 
two words. All said in admiration, “ Verily he is [of the calibre of] a tsai-fu 
if (‘prime minister ’) .” 

In the fourth year [1267] he was named chung-shu yu-ch‘eng FA BEAG IR .?8 

In the seventh year [1270] he was promoted to [the office of] t‘ung-chih-shu- 
mi-yiian-shih [Rl Enh BEB. 

In the spring of the tenth year [21 January-20 March 1273], “ holding the 
insignia,” °° he carried the “jade (= imperial) patent” (=: fff) to set up 
Chen-chin J 4 (Jingim) ,*+ Prince of Yen jf@=E, as heir apparent (EB 

) 32 

In the eleventh year [1274], when they began to attack the Sung 4 on a 
grand scale, with Sum T‘ien-tse §# K#E.** he was also appointed chung-shu 


24 (ts‘e '7).12r4-6. Cf. also A. J. H. Cuarianon, Le livre de Marco Polo, Livre III 
(Pékin, 3 Aoit 1928), p. 33, n. 3. 

°° This was the seventh of the forty-two civil honorary titles. It carried with it 
an official grade of secondary first class. Cf. the Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 80) .17v1. 

27T.e., tso-ch‘eng-hsiang of the chung-shu-sheng. For the tso-ch‘eng-hsiang cf, the 
Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 28) .2v9. Cf. also RatcHNEvsKY, op. cit., p. 118. 

*8T.e., yu-ch‘eng of the chung-shu-sheng. For the yu-ch‘eng cf. the Yiian shih 
85 (ts‘e 28) .4rl. Cf. also RatcHNEvsKy, op. cit., p. 120. 

2° For the shu-mi-yiian cf. the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 29) .1r5-2vl. The office of t'ung- 
chih-shu-mi-yiian-shih was established in the seventh year of Chih-yiian [1270]. Cf. 
the Yiian shih 86(ts‘e 29) .1r8. 

°° For the expression $f (ch‘th chieh) “holding the insignia” cf. Robert pEs 
Rotours, “Les grands fonctionnaires des provinces en Chine sous la dynastie des 
T’ang,” TP 25 (1927) .219-332 (p. 288). Cf. also Edouard Cuavannes, Les Mémoires 
historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, Tome second (Chapitres V-XII) (Paris, 1897), pp. 129- 
180, n. 3. Cf. also the Han shu 9 (ts‘e 5) .12v5. 

*1 For jingim cf., e.g., the Yiian shih 107(ts‘e 36).11r2. Cf. also Hamas, Le 
chapitre cvii ..., p. 115, n. 2. Cf. further the Yiian shih 108 (ts‘e 36).1v. Cf. also 
Hamais, Le chapitre cviii..., p. 1. 

52Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).12r7-8. Cf. also the Yiian 
shih 8(ts‘e 3) .2v5-6: “On ping-yin . . . of the third moon .. . of the tenth year 
[2 April 1278] . . . the she-t‘ai-wei bas. t‘ung-chih-shu-mi-yiian-shih, Po-yen 
(Bayan), was dispatched to confer upon the Crown Prince Chen-chin (jingim) a 
‘jade (=imperial) patent’ and a gold seal.” Cf. further the Yiian shih 108 (ts‘e 
86).1v. Cf. also Hampsis, Le chapitre cvitt ..., p. 1, n. 4. For the text of the 
patent entitled “ Huang-t‘ai-tzu ts‘e-wen ” BAFHX [“ Document Pertaining to 
the Heir Apparent ”] by T‘v-sHan Kung-lii SE HAE cf. the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
10 (ts‘e $).1v5-2r6. For reference to Bayan therein cf. 2v3-4. 

°° For his biography ef. the Yiian shih 155 (ts‘e 46) .10r8-16vl. Cf. also G1LEs, op. cit., 
p. 660, no. 1731. Cf. also Mouse, “The Siege of Saianfu ... ,” p. 11. For his 
recommendation to expedite the war against the Sung cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3). 
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tso-ch‘eng-hsiang to administer (4744) ** Ching-hu #Jjj.*° At that time, 
in both Ching-hu and Huai-hsi 7 pq .*° hsing-sheng F744 *" had [already] 
been established. [Su1u] T‘ien-tse reported that the lack of unity in com- 
mand ($4?) might defeat policy.** [Hence] it was decreed that the Huai-hsi 
hsing-sheng be renamed the [Huai-hsi] hsing-shu-mi-yiian 47 eR be [Sure] 
T‘ien-tse also proposed in a memorial on [his] illness that Po-yen (Bayan) be 
put in sole charge.*® And so Po-yen (Bayan) was appointed to direct the 
Ho-nan-teng-lu hsing-chung-shu-sheng jal fRERS4T PHY] ** and all sub- 
ordinate organs (if fg}) were to obey [his] orders.*? 

In the seventh moon, in the autumn [4 August-1 September], when he was 
taking leave of the Throne, Shih-tsu instructed him, saying, “Formerly 
Ts‘ao Pin #¥#¢ .** because of his dislike of killing, pacified Chiang-nan 7 fy -** 


8r8-8v1: “The Emperor summoned Sain Tien-tse to hasten to the consultation. 
T‘ien-tse said, ‘This being a grave matter of state, we may have one of the most 
important ministers such as An-t‘ung or Po-yen (Bayan) to be commander-in-chief 
of the armies, then the unification of all within the four seas may be expected in the 
forseeable future. I, your Majesty’s subject, though old, may, perhaps, be good 
enough to serve as a deputy commander.’ The Emperor said, [8v] ‘Po-yen (Bayan) 
may take responsibility for this affair of mine.’” 

** Here hsing-sheng = hsing chung-shu-sheng-shih [yii} 45 PBR 4} (-Fl, the word 
hsing being a verb with the word shih as its object. 

*5 Cf. Albert Herrmann, Ph.D., Historical and Commercial Atlas of China, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1985 [= Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Monograph Series, Volume I], pp. 42-48, DE 3/4. Cf. the Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .2v1-4. 
Cf. also Georges Masprro, “Le royaume de Champa (Suite),” TP 12(1911) .451-482 
(p. 476, n. 6): “Le King Hou 3} des Yuan est le King Nan Fou 5F) Bae 
des Song. Yuan Che LIX 13a.” Cf. further CHaricnon, op. cit. 3.110, n. 3: “ hodie 
«Hou-pe» YA4k.” For the appointments in question cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .9r4-5 
and 155 (ts‘e 46) .15r9-10. 

°° Cf. Hamas, Le chapitre cvii ... , p. 126, n. 2: “circuit de FEPG Houai-si au 
Ngan-houei.” 

87 T.e., hsing-chung-shu-sheng. Cf. the Yiian shih 91(ts‘e 30).1r5-1v8. Cf. also 
RatTcHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 184, n. 1. For the establishment of the hsing-sheng in 
question cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .9r4. 

*8Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .11v7-9. 

*°T.e., the hsing-shu-mi-yiian of Huai-hsi. For the hsing-shu-mi-yiian cf. the Yiian 
shih 86 (ts‘e 29) .2v2-4. For the Emperor’s approval of the recommendation of Sain 
T‘ien-tse cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .11v9-10. 

*° This fact seems to be mentioned neither in the pen chi nor in the biography of 
Sun T“ien-tse. 

“*T.e., the Ho-nan Chiang-pei teng-ch‘u hsing-chung-shu-sheng. Cf. the Yiian shih 
91 (ts‘e 30) .1v9-2r2. i 

*? See note 40 above. 

“* For his biography cf. the Sung shih 258 (ts‘e 77) .1r4-7r6. Cf. also Gigs, op. cit., 
pp. 759-760, no. 2009. 

““T.e., the region south of the Ch‘ang-chiang. 
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Thou wilt understand Our desire and be our Ts‘ao Pin.” * 

On the first day, chia[2r]-hsii,4* of the ninth moon [2 October], he assembled 
the generals at Hsiang-yang JB *’ and divided the army into three routes 
to advance simultaneously. 


*°Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).11v4-5: “On i-wei [. . . of the seventh moon 
. . . (24 August 1274)], when Po-yen (Bayan) and others took leave, the Emperor 
instructed them, saying, ‘He of antiquity who was able to take Chiang-nan was only 
Ts‘ao Pin. If thou art able not to kill (= refrain from killing), then thou shalt be 
my Ts‘ao Pin.’” 

For this allusion cf. the biography of Ts‘ao Pin in the Sung shih 258 (ts‘e '77) .1r4-7r6, 
where we read (3v8-4r2): 

“In the eleventh moon Pin again sent someone to instruct him (= Liv Yii - 
1B ), saying, ‘ The situation is like this. (= There is nothing more that you can do.) 
To be pitied are the human lives (lit., “living collection”) in the city (= Chin-ling 
eB). If you are able to surrender (lit., “return to [our] mandate”), it will be the 
best of plans [for youl.’ When the city was about to be taken, Pin suddenly made 
a pretext of illness and refused to attend to business. When [his] generals all came to 
inquire about the [nature of his] illness, Pin said, ‘ My illness [4r] cannot be cured by 
[any] medication (8H ). Only if you will wholeheartedly swear that, the day when 
the city is taken, you will not wantonly kill a single person (A, 3e#e— J), then I 
shall be cured.’ [His] generals consented and they jointly lighted incense, while making 
the oath. On the morrow he was cured enough.” 

Cf. also Le P. Corentin Pétiuuon, S.J., Allusions littéraires [= Variétés sinologiques 
n° 8], Premier fascicule, Classifiques 1 & 100, Deuxiéme édition, Chang-hai, 1909, p. 
185, for a résumé of the story. 

There are repeated references in the Yiian shih and other sources to Shih-tsu’s 
exhortation to Bayan to be like Ts‘ao Pin. Cf., e.g., the “ Hu-Kuang hsing-sheng 
tso-ch‘eng-hsiang shen-tao-pei” }47 4 ZEZR FADE [“Spirit-Way Stele (in 
Memory) of the T'so-ch‘eng-hsiang of the Hu-kuang hsing-sheng”] by Yao Sui MRE 
in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 59 (ts‘e 17) .1r8-10v7, where we read (6r5-8): 

“[A-li Hai-ya Po) EVE (Arily] Qaya)] counseled his generals saying, ‘The 
dynasty has made [it] a practice, when a city is taken, always to massacre [the 
population]. This chou (“prefecture”) (= T‘an-chou ja) is densely peopled with 
a population of several millions. If we butcher (lit., “make fish and flesh of”) 
them all, it would be contrary to the directive whereby His Majesty instructed Po-yen 
(Bayan) with [the example of] the fact that Ts‘ao Pin did not [wish to] kill. Let us 
spare them in spite of the law (lit., “bending the law”).’ [In addition,] he opened 
up the granaries in order to relieve the hungry people.” 

Cf. also Ytan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .12r8-12v1, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 2rl1-2. For a different application of the allusion cf. 
Cuaricnon 8.147, n. 2. 

“° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).12r. In the Sung shih 47 
(ts‘e 12).2r10 the event is recorded under the date kuei-wei {11 October], that is 
nine days later. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 2r2, has it under chia-hsii. 

‘7 North central Hupei, on the Han river.” Cf. James R. Ware, TP 30(1988) .125, 
n. 6. Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-48, E, 3. Cf. also Mouus, “The Siege of Saianfu 

. ,” pp. 6-17, and L. Carrington Gooprich and Fena Chia-sheng, “The Early 
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On ping-hsii *® [14 October] Po-yen (Bayan), [together] with the p‘ing- 
chang 28#%,*° A-chu faJ7ZR (Aju) ,°° took the middle route, along the Han- 
chiang #YT ™ toward Ying-chou ¥h)y.°? The wan-hu BER (“ myri- 
arch”), Wu Hsiu #t%},°* constituted the vanguard (ij %). When they 
encountered a marsh (7K ##) ,°° [because it] was flooded by rain,®* having no 
boats, they were not able to cross [it]. Po-yen (Bayan) said, “ Being about 
to fly across the Ta-chiang Xjy[ (‘Great River’), am I to dread this 
flood (¥@#F)?” Then he summoned a stout fellow to carry his armor and 
other paraphernalia (Af) and, mounting, he went forward to lead and 
wave on the various armies to cross completely.*? 

On kuei-ssu ** [21 October] he reached the Yen-shan & j[y,°° 20 i FA from 
Ying-chou. Ying lay north of the Han-shui #7K.°° The wall had been made 
of stones. Moreover, the Sung people also, south of the Han-shui, had built 


Development of Firearms in China,” Isis ,Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 2 (1946) .114-123 (p. 118). 
[Cf. also “‘ Addenda et Corrigenda—The Early Development of Firearms in China, Isis, 
No. 104 (Jan. 1946),” Isis, Vol. XXXVI, Pts. 3-4 (1946) .250b-251b.] Cf. also 
Francis Woodman Cueaves, “A Medical Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth 
Century,” HJAS 17 (1954) 428-444 (p. 487, n. 29). Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 
8) .12r5. 

“8 Cf, the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .12r5-6 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .2r10-2v2. 

“Te, p‘ing-chang-cheng-shih 72736 34. Cf. the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 28) .8r10-8v10. 
Cf. also RaTcHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 

5° For his biography cf. the Viian shih 128 (ts‘e 40) .1r4-6r8. Cf. also Moutz, “The 
Siege of Saianfu... ,” p. 11. 

51T.e., “Han River.” Cf. HerrMann, op. cit., pp. 6-7, D-E, 3. 

2 For “. . . the prefecture of Ying 43, which stood about where the Yangtze 
River port of Wu-ch‘ang is today ” cf. Goopricn and Feng, op. cit., p. 119. Cf. also 
Moutg, op. cit., p. 15, and CHARIGNON, op. cit. 8. 59-60, n. 2. Cf. also, e.g., the Yiian 
shih 8(ts‘e 3) .12r6 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).2v1. Cf. also CuEaves, op. cit., p. 
437, n. 30. 

"8 T.e., tiimen-ii noyan “chief of ten-thousand.” In the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 28) .1r9, 
we read: “He (= T'ai-tsu) only used the wan-hu (‘myriarch’) to command the 
army... .” See also note 5 above. 

54Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 2r4, has FR BASE “Wu Hsien and others.” 

55 Yisan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .11v2, and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing 
Sung lu, shang, 2r5, both have YE IK“ Li River.” See also the “ Appendix,” I, p. 277, 
n. 12. 

5° Lit., “[because of] continued rain the water had overflowed.” 

°7Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).12v1-8 and especially Liu 
Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 2r3-8 for the immediate sources of this passage. 

*8 Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .12r6-12v1. 

5°Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).12r6. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 2r10, 
however, has $8 {Ij (Yen-shan). 

°° T.e., “Han River.” See note 51 above. Cf. also E. Harniscu, “ Bruchstiicke aus 
der Geschichte Chinas unter der Gegenwartigen Dynastie (Fortsetzung),” TP 12 
(1911) 875-424 (p. 418, n. 18). 
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a Hsin-Ying #f#$.*! They had stretched an iron cable across to interlock 
the warships and they had thickly ®? set up poles of wood in the water. 
Downstream in the Huang-chia-wan 7% 9X} °° fortress they also had set up 
instruments of defense. West of the fortress there is a creek which runs south- 
ward to the T‘eng-hu jiiij.** [From there] to the [Han-]chiang it is only 
several li. And so he dispatched the tsung-kuan j@$f.°° Li T‘ing Jee °° 
and Liv Kuo-chieh ij fij #t°" to attack the fortress of Huang-chia-wan. They 
took it. They split bamboo to mat the ground ** and [thus] propelled boats 


*T.e., “New Ying.” Cf. Lru Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 2v1. 

62 Or secretly? I.e., so that they were not visible on the surface of the water? 

°8 For other references to Huang-chia-wan cf., e.g., the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .12r8 
and 162(ts‘e 48).6v5 and 19rl. Cf. also Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 21 (ts‘e 
6) .2v3, where we find Huang-wan, and the Yiian shih 131 (ts‘e 41) .7v4 and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 2v2, 3, and 5-6, where we find Huang-chih-yiian ( JR). Ct. 
also CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 488, n. 33. 

°¢ There is no mention of this lake in the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .12r8-9, where we read: 
“Only that at Huang-chia-wan there is a stream which passes by Yao-tzu-shan ast 
Fil and enters T‘ang-chiang H¥7#k, [whereby] one could reach the River (7L.).” 
Cf., however, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .8r4. Cf. also the Yiian shih 162 (ts‘e 48) .6v5 
and Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 21 (ts‘e 6).2v3. Cf. also CiEaves, op. cit., 
p. 438, n, $4. 

*5 Cf. the “Chiin chih” [“ Military System ”] in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 41 (ts‘e 12). 
58v8-61r6, where we read (59r2): “In addition to this, then, under the wan-hu 
(‘myriarch ’), there was appointed a tsung-kuan (‘commander’); .. .” Cf. also the 
Yiian shih 98(ts‘e 33) .1v5-6. 

°° For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 162(ts‘e 48) .5v5-10r5. For the translation of 
this passage in the biography, which runs from 6v8-9, cf. CLEavEs, op. cit., pp. 437-438. 
For the translation of other passages cf. CLEaves, op. cit., p. 437, n. 27. For the 
translation of a passage from the patent of his canonization cf. CLEAvEs, op. cit., pp. 
439-440. 

®7 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 162(ts‘e 48) .18r8-24v3. 

°8 Tf the words ria is 3 HH were translated without reference to any of the sources 
of this biography, they could be rendered: “They rolled up territory as a mat as 
[easily as] if [they were] splitting bamboo.” For the expression APT (“to split 
bamboo”) ef. the biography of Tu Yi #EFA in the Chin shu BB 34(ts‘e 8). 
8r9-12v9, where we read (11rl1-12): “‘ Now [our] military might has already mani- 
fested (lit., “shaken ”) itself. It (lit., “the metaphor ”) will be like splitting bamboo. 
After several (= the first few) joints all [the others] are loosened before the blade 
reaches them (lit., “upon meeting the blade”). There is no place to which the 
hand is [required to be] set again.’” Cf. also the “ Chou pen-chi” AAR, F, in the 
Pei shih JE 10(ts‘e 4).1r2-85v1, where we read (15r6-7): “Then, let us take 
advantage of the momentum [comparable to that] of splitting bamboo and, marching 
with [the beating of] drums, go to the east. It will be sufficient to dislodge [them all] 
from their hiding places.” As for the expression J¥;# (“to roll up the earth as a 
mat”) which constitutes an allusion to the words FERRE (“to roll up the 
empire as a mat”) in the Shih chi 32 #e 6 (ts‘e 8) .42v4, cf. Francis W. Cueaves, “The 
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from the T‘eng-hu into the Han-chiang. [His] generals proposed, saying, “ As 
Ying-ch‘eng is a key point ® for us, if we do not take [it], we fear lest it be 
[a source of] trouble later on.” 7° Po-yan (Bayan) said, “To understand 
relative [2v] urgency 7! in warfare is my specialty. To attack a walled city 
is the worst strategy. Does the imperial army come here just for one city? ” 
Thereupon, he left Ying and went downstream. Po-yen (Bayan) and A-chu 
(Aju) commanded the rear guard which did not amount to a hundred 
horsemen.?? 

On wu-wu 7? of the tenth moon [15 November], as they marched in the 
midst of a big marsh, the generals of Ying, Cuao Wen-i # 3g 7* and Fan 
Hsing #{§ 7° came with 2,000 horsemen to attack. Before Po-yen (Bayan) 
and A‘ -chu (Aju) had donned [their] armor (7%; 7), they hurriedly 
turned the army around to smite them head on. Po-yen (Bayan) personally 
killed [with his own] hand [Cuao] Wen-i and, capturing Fan Hsing, then 
killed him, too. Those of their soldiers (-}:2%) who died were 500 men 
[in number]. Several tens of men were taken alive.”’ 


Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1346,” HJAS 15 (1952) .1-128 (pp. 60-61, n. 90). That 
these words are not used here in these figurative senses, however, is perfectly clear, 
when we examine their source in Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 2v7: Risk 
PUSPILIE Fr Fe FE Hh a DT SHR . “He also dispatched troops to level 
down [part of] the dam of the River and to split bamboo to make a matted bottom. 
[After hurdling the dam] he propelled the boats and passed by the city of Ying.” 
Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e '7).12v4-5, however, has the following 
phrasing: BRRUHE FH2P YUE Bt ih iB. “Brandishing [our] arms, but not 
attacking, surreptitiously, by way of the P‘ing-chiang dikes, he sailed boats and 
passed by [Ying].” See the “ Appendix,” I, p. 277, ll. 27-29. As the Mongols did not 
reach P‘ing-chiang until 26 December 1275 (cf. infra 11r7), the substitution of 3 
ZEIT HE for }42P CHE was, perhaps, owing to an inadvertance. In the correspond- 
ing passage in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .12r10-12v1 the words of Liv’s and Ywan’s text 
have been telescoped into Bsa [= 3) [12v] PEITA. . .. “By boring into the 
dam [12v] they pulled the boats into the stream... .” 

® Lit., “throat and collar.” 

7 Lit., “will constitute a later trouble.” 

™ Lit., “what ought to be done first.” 

72Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).12v8-5, and especially Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 2r10-8r1, for the immediate sources of this passage. 

78 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).12v. Cf., however, the 
Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 3r4-5. 

™ Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).13r4, where he is called “ tu-t‘ung-chih of Ying- 
chou,” and $v6. 

75 His name does not appear with that of CHao Wen-i in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12). 
18r4, ; 

7° The character JU, (wu) is an error for PJ (a). It appears to be but a coinci- 
dence that Ra3id al-Din wrote “ UdZu” instead of “ AdzZu.” See note 18 above. 

77 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .12v5-6, and especially Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 3v1-5, for the immediate sources of this passage. 
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On chia-tzu *® [21 November] he reached Sha-yang yp7¥:."° 

On i-ch‘ou ®° [22 November] he ordered the twan-shih-kuan, Yana Jen-feng 
4{—]H' to summon it [to surrender, but] there was no result.’? Again, he 
had a captive carry into the city an ultimatum (#4) on yellow paper (j¥ 
#) together with ({@) the head of Cxao Wen-i [in order] to summon the 
garrisoning generals Wana Hu-ch‘en =F Hef ** and Wane Ta-yung = % 
FA * [to surrender]. [Wane] Hu-ch‘en and others decapitated the captive and 
burned the [ultimatum on] yellow paper. Their subordinate general ( #@}¢), 
Fu I {8{4%.*° came with seventeen navy men to surrender. [Wana] Hu-ch‘en 
and others also decapitated those in their army who were about to surrender. 
Po-yen (Bayan) again ordered Li Wen-huan % a} ** to summon them, 
[but] again in vain. When the sun set, there was a great windstorm. Po-yen 
(Bayan) ordered that [his troops] pull the “golden juice catapults” (<>? 
Hi) ®" with the wind and burn their houses [3r] and abodes. Smoke and 
flames rose to the sky and then the city was breached. The wan-hu (“ myri- 


78 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .12v. Although it is registered 
in the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .8r6-7, the entry there recorded is relative to another 
matter. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, $r5, has i-wei [22 December], but this 
must be an error for i-ch‘ou [22 November], the day on which, according to the 
Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e $).12v5-6: “ Po-yen (Bayan), in command of the various generals, 
smashed the Sha-yang fortifications. . . .” 

7° Cf. HerrMANN, op. cit., pp. 74-75, D, 3. Cf. also the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .3r9. 
In the Sung shih 450 (ts‘e 125) .4r9 and 4vl the name is written we (Sha-yang). 

®°Cf. the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3).12v5-6. Cf. also the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .Sr7-9. 

®1Cf. the Yiian shih 129(ts‘e 40) .8vl. 

®2Lit., “was unfulfilled.” 

83 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .3r9. 

®* Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .8r10 and 450(ts‘e 125) .4r9. 

857 have not found this person mentioned elsewhere. 

8° As remarked by Mout, “ The Siege of Saianfu ... ,” p. 9, “ Lii Wén-huan was 
made governor and commander of Hsiang-yang on December 20th, 1267.” For the 
highlights of his subsequent career, until he surrendered Hsiang-yang to the Mongols, 
cf. the texts translated by Mou tz, op. cit., pp. 8-15. 

8? Wana Ling --%, “On the Invention and Use of Gunpowder and Firearms in 
China,” Isis 37, Pts. 3 & 4 (1947) .160-178, read a vb ia (chin-sha-p‘ao) (“ golden- 
sand-catapults”) in his translation of this passage which reads as follows (170b): 

“*TIn the evening the wind blew strongly. Pai Yen AA BR ordered his men to 
construct a Chin Sha P‘ao 4-7 Ff and used it to set the houses on fire. The smoke 
and flames covered the sky. The city was captured.’ ” 

In reading chin-sha-p‘ao (“ golden-sand-catapult”) instead of chin-chih-p‘ao 
(“ golden-juice-catapult ”) Wane Ling did not enter into any discussion of either 
term. The reading chin-chia-p‘ao (with the variant 4 for ff] ) is confirmed, how- 
ever, by a source cited by L. Carrington Goopricu and Féne Chia-shéng, op. cit., p. 
115a, where the chin-chih-p‘ao is listed among the instruments of war used by a Sung 
general in 1126 to defend the Sung capital against the invading Ju-chen. 
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arch”); Mang-ku-tai {{-7%27 (Mangyudai),®* captured alive four persons, 
[Wane] Hu-ch‘en, [Wane] Ta-yung, and [two] others. The rest were all 
butchered.®° 

On ping-yin ®° [28 November], when he reached Hsin-ch‘eng #fh¥,*' he 
had the wan-hu (“myriarch ”), T‘ieh-mu-erh f}7C hR (Temiir) ,°? and Sum 
Pi sh if5 °° display at the foot of the city wall the left ears of those whom 
they had slain at Sha-yang and shoot an ultimatum on yellow paper into the 
city in order to summon it [to surrender]. Its garrisoning general Pren Chii-i 
38 ex °* invited L&@ Wen-huan to parley with [him]. 

On ting-mao ° [24 November], when [Li] Wen-huan came to the foot of the 
city wall, a flying arrow struck [his] right shoulder and he returned in a 
hurry.®? 

On wu-ch‘en ®* [25 November] its tsung-chih #@#I|,°° Huanc Shun #& 
Nj.*°° passed over the city wall and came out to surrender. Immediately, 


®§For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 41).7rl-11rl, where, however, his 
name is transcribed Mang-wu-t‘ai ‘ff 37047, that is, Mang’utai. In the name Mang- 
yudai (~Mang’utai) we have a derivative in -ai of the tribal name Mangyud. For 
-ai, “un suffixe d’origine et d’appartenance,” in the modern dialects cf. Antoine 
Mosraerrt, “ Ordosica,” Bulletin No. 9 of the Catholic University of Peking, 1934, 
pp. 1-96 (p. 47). For Mangyud cf. Petxior and Hamas, op. cit., pp. 167-169, n. 16. 

°° Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .12v6-7, and Liv Min-chung, 
Ping Sung lu, shang, 3r5-9. 

°° Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3).12v6-8 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .Sr9-8v1. 

**T.e.,, “Sha-yang Hsin-ch‘eng” or “Sha-yang New City.” Cf. the Yiian shih 
8(ts‘e $).12v6 and 18r9 and 162(¢‘se 48) .6v6-7 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .3vl. 
Cf. also Cieaves, “A Medical Practice ... ,” p. 488, n. 39. In the Yiian shih 166 
(ts‘e 50).15v3 it is called Sha-yang hsin-shih (Th). 

°2Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).18r9. The name Temiir means “Iron.” Cf. Kowa- 
LEWSKI 3.1727b-1729b. For the Ordos form of the name cf. Antoine Mosrasnrt, C. I. 
C.M., Dictionnaire ordos, Tome deuxieme (J-Z), The Catholic University-Peking, 
1942, p. 674a: “ t‘Gmér fer; n. pr. m.” For other forms cf. Petiiot, Notes sur l’histoire 
de la Horde d’Or, pp. 58-62, 11°. 

°* For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 162 (ts‘e 48) .10r6-14r4. For the translation of 
10r6-7 and 12v3-14r4 cf. W. P. Groenevetpt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and 
Malacca (1876), pp. 25-27. Cf. also GiEs, op. cit., p. 658, no. 1726, and L. Carrington 
Goopricx and Féne Chia-shéng, op. cit., p. 115a. 

**For his biography, cf. the Sung shih 450(ts‘e 125) .4r7-5v10. Cf. the Sung shih 
47 (ts‘e 12) .8v2 and 10r4, where the name is written 3 EB. Cf. also the Yiian shih 
8 (ts‘e 3) .12v7 where the orthography is the same. 

*5 Cf. the Sung shih 450(ts‘e 125) .4v3-4. 

°° This date is registered neither in the Viian shih 8(ts‘e $).12v nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .8r. 

*7 Cf. the Sung shih 450 (ts‘e 125) .4v4-5. 

°® This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .12v. Cf., however, the Sung 
shih 47(ts‘e 12) 8vl. 

*° Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) Svl and 450 (és‘e 125) .4v5. 

20°Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).8vl and 450(ts‘e 125) .4v6. 
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[Po-yen (Bayan) ] conferred upon [him the office of] chao-t‘ao-shih #3} 4 *° 
and gave him a golden tally for his belt. He had him call to his soldiers on 
the wall. His command (}#{#}) immediately came down the city wall by a 
rope. [P1En] Chii-i invited [them] to enter the city and decapitated them all.1°* 

On chi-ssu °° [26 November] its fu-tu-t‘ung-chih ByAPiee Hil 2° Jen Ning 
4-8 2°° also surrendered. As [Prien] Chii-i never came out [to surrender], 
then [Po-yen (Bayan) ] had the tsung-kuan, Li T‘ing, attack and breach its 
outer fortress. [His] troops clinging to [it] like ants, scaled and took it. The 
remaining multitude of 3,000 still fought vehemently, but they [all] died. 
[Prien] Chii-i and his whole family committed suicide by fire. Then, [Po-yen 
(Bayan) ] executed together the four persons, Wana Hu-ch‘en, Wana Ta-yung, 
and the [two] others.1° 

On ping-hsii 1°? of the eleventh moon [18 December], when he reached Fu- 
chou 4% }j,2°° [its] prefect, Coat Kuei #44, [Sv] surrendered the city. [His] 
generals proposed that the granaries (£%), treasuries (ffi), and military 
supply depots (4$#) be inventoried and that officials be dispatched to 
govern ($a }* ) [it].2° Po-yen (Bayan) , not heeding [the proposal], instructed 
[his] generals that they should not enter the city and that offenders should 
be court martialed (iz). A-chu (Aju) had the yu-ch‘eng, A-li Hai-ya 
Bay HB EA (Ari[y] Qaya) 1" come to discuss the appointed time for crossing 


1° Lit., “commissioner who summons [those who have not submitted] or punishes 
[those who have revolted].” In other words, “ pacification commissioner.” 

102 Cf, the Sung shih 450 (ts‘e 125) .4v5-8. 

_1°% This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).12v. Cf., however, the 
Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 8v1-8 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v5. 

104 He is called the fu (jal| )-tsung-chih in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) Sv1. 

105 Jen Ning (£3. Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .8vl, where the hsing is written 
{= instead of fF. 

206 Cf. the Sung shih 450(ts‘e 125) .4v8-5r2 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
shang, $v5-8. 

107 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 8) .18r. Although it is registered 
in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .8v10-4r2, the entries there recorded are relative to other 
matters. The event in question is registered under the date chi-ssu [26 November] in 
the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .8v2-8 and under the date i-ywz [12 December] in the Yiian 
shih 8 (ts‘e $) .18r2-3. 

2°8 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).18r3 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) Sv. 

. °° Cf. the Viian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .18r8 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .Sv?2. 

°T.e., as ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih 32 BE OR (darwyaéi) or “ governors.” 

211 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 128 (ts‘e 40) .6r9-11r7. Cf. also Moute, “ The 
Siege of Saianfu ... ,” pp. 11-12, for the translation of part of the biography. For 
Yiian shih and Hsin Yiian shih texts relative to Ariy Qaya cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit., 
$.56-57, n. 5. Cf. also Goopricw and Féna, op. cit., p. 118b, n. 14, and p. 119a for 
additional references, where, however, we must read “ A-t1 Hat-yA,” i.e., Ari[y] Qaya, 
instead of “Aut-Hat-ya.” As for the name Ariy Qaya, it means “Pure Cliff” in 
Turkish. For ariy “pure” cf. C. Brocketmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach 
Mahmud al-Kasyaris Divin Luyat at-Turk (Budapest-Leipzig, 1928), p. 10: “ aryy 
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the [Ch‘ang-]chiang. Po-yen (Bayan) did not answer. The next day he came 
again. Again, he did not answer. A-chu (Aju), then, came himself. Po-yen 
(Bayan) said, “This is an important matter. The Lord Emperor has en- 
trusted [it] unto the two of us. Should [we] allow other people to know our 
intentions?” They secretly fixed the appointed time and [A-chu (Aju) ] 
departed.1?? 

On i-wei 11 [22 December] the army reached Ts‘ai-tien 2€J)5 .1* 

On ting-yu 115 [24 December] he went forth to view the lay of the land [in 
the vicinity] of Han-k‘ou #1] .17° The Sung Huai-hsi chih-chih-shih YEpq 
fillia #,.2” Hsta Kuei 33 #7,1"° and others distributively occupied strategic 
points (3¢3%)11° with 10,000 warships. The tu-t‘ung #f.2°° Wana Ta 
“E3# ,1* defended the Yang-lo-pao [R348 1°? and the Ching-hu hsiian-fu 
FWHM? Cau I-sun PR with a guerrilla army (346M), held 
the middle of the stream. [Our] troops could not advance. The ch‘ien-hu 
(“ chiliarch ”), Ma Fu J%jij.?°> made the proposal that [from] the mouth of 
the Lun-ho fyi] **° through Sha-wu yp4€ 227 [we] might enter the [Ch‘ang-] 
chiang.1?8 Po-yen (Bayan) had the Sha-wu-k‘ou reconnoitered and [learned 


. 2. (vgl. arryy) rein, tiichtig. ...” For gaya “ cliff” cf BrockELMANN, op. cit., 
p. 142: “gaja 1 (R. II, 88) Fels... .” Cf. also Pextiot, Notes sur Vhistoire de la 
Horde d’Or, p. 70, n. 1: “le ture gaya, <rocher>, forme souvent le second élément de 
noms de personnes.” Cf. also Qus Qaya below. See note 151 below. 

112 For the immediate source of this passage ($v2-5) cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .12v10-138r2. 

18 This date is registered neither in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).18r nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4r. 

414 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 4v1. 

715 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e $).18r. Although it is registered 
in the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).4r4-5, the entry there recorded is relative to another 
matter. 

42° Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 62-68, E, 3. 

17T.e., chih-chih-shih of Huai-hsi. 

“°Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .4r10 and 4v3. Cf. also Moute, “The Siege of 
Saianfu...,” p. 9. 

*2° Lit., “important (= sensitive/tender) [spots where] harm [could be done].” Cf. 
also infra 14r2. For another example cf. the Chin shu 34(ts‘e 8) .10r5-6. 

729 He is called tu-t‘ung-chih in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4r10. 

722 Cf. the Viian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .18v8 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 4r10-4vl and 5r4, 

*22T.e., “ Yang-lo Fortress.” Cf. the Yiien shih 8(ts‘e 3).18v8 and the Sung shih 
47 (ts‘e 12).4r10 and 4v3. 

*28T.e., the hsiian-fu of Ching-hu. 

*24 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .18v8 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4v5. 

*25 Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .13v9 and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 4r11. 

2° Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .18v9 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 4v1, 
8, 6 and 8. 

7 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8).18v10. Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 4r11 
and 4v4, has Yj] (Sha-hu). For the latter cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 65, I, 

128 Cf. the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .18v9-10. 
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that] Hsta Kuei also was guarding it with crack troops. Then he lay seige 
to the Han-yang-chiin 2 [HL ?** and let it be noised abroad that he would 
cross the [Ch‘ang-|chiang at Han-k‘ou. [Hs14] Kuei, as a result, [as predicted,] 
moved [his] troops from other areas to reinforce Han-yang.'*° 

On ping[4r]-wu 1%! of the twelfth moon [2 January 1275] the army reached 
Han-k‘ou.*” 

On hsin-hai 1** [7 January] [his] generals opened the dam (ffi) *** from 
Han-k‘ou to lead ships into the Lun-ho; [because] previously the wan-hu 
(“ myriarch ”), A-la-han [AJ $7 (Alaqan) ,4°° had been dispatched to check, 
with troops, Wu-chi 7A 1°° in the vicinity (33) of Sha-wu-k‘ou, they 
by-passed the fortress of Yang-lo-ch‘eng and hastened directly to Sha-wu and 


then entered the Ta-chiang #77. .1*” 
On jen-tzu 188 [8 January] the warships of Po-yen (Bayan) amounted to 


12° Cf, HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 65, I. Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) v6. 

18° Cf, Yuan Shan-ming, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .18r2-4. 

181 Cf, the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .18v6. 

182Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .13v6-10. 

188 This date is registered neither in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).18v nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 4v. Cf., however, Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 4v6. 

184Cf, the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).18v9, where it states that: “Using (= taking) the 
advice of the ch‘ten-hu (‘ chiliarch’), Ma Fu, from Han-k‘ou [we] opened the dam and 
drew along the ships in order to meet at the mouth of the Lun-ho (‘Lun River’) and 
[thence] directly hasten to Sha-wu and then enter the Ta-chiang.” 

+85 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 129(ts‘e 40).7rl0-9v8. As for the name 
Alagan, it is the word alagan “palm [of the hand]” attested in this form in the 
Mukaddimat al-Adab. Cf. N. N. Poprz, Monronpcxui cnopapb MyKkagqumat 
an-Aya6, Uactb I-II [Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat al-Adab, Part I-IT] (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1938), p. 97b, where it is translated “nagqoHb” [“ palm (of the hand)”. 
The only form of this word registered in KowaLewsk1 1.72a-b is alaya “la paume de 
la main”. The form alayan with the final -n is attested, however, as early as 1312 
in the Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur. Cf. Francis Woodman CueEaves, “The 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1812 by Cosgi Odsir,” HJAS 17 (1954) .1-129 
(+ 24 plates) (p. 44 [4-157a12]). Cf. also Cueaves, op. cit., p. 96, n. 68. In the 
Secret History §147 (YCPS 4.49v2) we find halayan-u, a genitive in -u of halayan. 
For a discussion of this form with the initial h- in both the Secret History and the 
Hua-i i-yii cf. Pettiot, “ Les mots & h initiale, .. . ,” pp. 195 and 209, 11°. From this 
evidence we may conclude that alagan i is another form of halayan)>alayan (~alaya). 
A son of Cila’un, son of Sorgan Sira of the Suldus, was also named Alaqan, as 
remarked by Petuior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 158-154, n. 3, who restored the name 
with an asterisk as “ *Alagqan,” but did not comment on it. 

18°T e, Wu-chi-pao (4%) “ Wu-chi Fortress.” Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8).14r2. 
Cf. also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5r5. 

187 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).18v9-10 and Liv Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 
4v6-7. 

188 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).14r. Cf., however, Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 4v7. 
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10,000 and came “stepping upon one another” (= continuously). He an- 
chored several thousand ships at the mouth of the bay of the Lun-ho and 
deployed several tens of myriads of cavalrymen of the Meng-ku (Mongyo[]]) 
and Han chiin ¥ (“Northern Chinese armies ”) **° north of the [Ch‘ang-] 
chiang. [His] generals proposed, “ Along the southern bank of Sha-wu their 
(=the enemy’s) warships are to be found. We may attack and take [them].” 
Po-yen (Bayan) said, “I also know that they can certainly be taken, [but] 
I fear lest you, coveting trivial achievement, will lose an important oppor- 
tunity. Let us cross the [Ch‘ang-]chiang in one sweep and receive its complete 
achievement (= complete the achievement). It will do.” Then he had them 
construct instruments of attack and advanced the army to the fortress of 
Yang-lo.1*° 

On kuei-ch‘ou 141 [9 January] he dispatched someone to summon it [to 
surrender], but there was no result.14? 

On chia-yin 1*° [10 January] he dispatched someone [once] again to summon 
it [to surrender]. Its officers and men (}-}-) all said, “We receive the 
liberalities of the Sung [Court]. This is the time [for us] to devote ourselves 1*4 
to a fight to the finish. How could there be [any] cause [for us] to rebel against 
[the Sung] or to surrender [to you]? 14° [We] have prepared our armor and 
weapons and shall make this the decisive day.1#® Our Sung empire is still 
gambling its [last,] solitary counter. Whether we lose [4v] or win depends on 
this single throw.” 147 Po-yen (Bayan) waved on [his] generals to attack it. 
When, after three days, they were not able [to take it], there was a fortune- 
teller who came to say that in the southern course of the Heavenly way metal 
and wood had invaded each other. If the two stars were in conjunction, then 
the [Ch‘ang-]chiang could be crossed. Po-yen (Bayan) drove him away and 
ordered [him] not to speak. Then, he secretly took counsel with A-chu (Aju), 
saying, “ They believe that we must first take this fortress before we can 
cross the [Yang-tzu-]chiang. But this fortress is very strong. We shall just 


*8°Tn the “Chiin chih” [“ Military System ”] in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 41 (ts‘e 12). 
58v8-61r6, we read (59v3-5; 8): “As for the men of the army, in the beginning, 
there were the Meng-ku chiin (‘Mongyo[l] army’) and the t‘an-ma-ch‘ih chiin PERS 
Tp (‘tammaéi army’). [As for] the Meng-ku chiin (‘Mongyo[l] army’), [it was] 
all nationals. [As for] the t‘an-ma-ch‘th chiin (‘tammaci army’), [it was] sundry 
tribes. [. . .] After the army had conquered Chung-yiian "ffi, they brought forth 
civilians to be soldiers, calling [them] Han chiin (‘ Northern Chinese army ’).” Cf. also 
the Yiian shih 98 (ts‘e 33) .2r3-4 and 7. 

*4° Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 4v7-5r5 for the immediate source of 
this entire passage. 

*2 Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e $).18v10 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5r5. 

*42 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5r5-7. 

**° Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .14rl-2 and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5r7. 

**4Tit., “drive our strength.” 

45 Te, “There is no cause whatever, etc.” 

4° Lit., “Shall decide it today.” 

**7 For the immediate source of these remarks as well as the entire passage see note 
148 below. 
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waste time by attacking it. Tonight you sail in boats directly to the upper 
reaches with 3,000 iron{-clad] cavalrymen, according to the plan of hitting 
wherever the resistance is weak. By tomorrow morning [you] will cross the 
[Ch‘ang-]chiang and attack the southern bank. As soon as you have already 
crossed [it], then quickly dispatch someone to inform me.” +48 

On i-mao 14° [11 January] he detailed the yu-ch‘eng, A-li Hai-ya (Ari[y] 
Qaya) , to supervise the wan-hu (“ myriarchs ”), Coane Hung-fan iq) #y .1°° 
Hu-shih Hai-ya MAYFIF (Qus Qaya) ,1°! Che-ti-mi-shih PpAyiKR (Jed- 
mi8) ,15? and others in first attacking the Yang-lo fortress with infantry and 
cavalry. When Hs1a Kuei came to succour [it], then, to his astonishment,’** 
A-chu (Aju) lead the four ‘ wing armies” (3% ‘#f )*°* of the wan-hu (“ myri- 
archs ”), Yen-ch‘e-erh 32453, (Elcer) 15° Mang-ku-tai (Mangyudai), Sim 
Ko s#%,1°° and Cuta Wen-pei §¥ 3x 4jjj.1°7 to go west upstream for forty li 


+48 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5r7-5v3 for the immediate source of 
this entire passage. 

14° Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .14r2-3, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4v1, and Liu Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5v8. 

159 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 156 (ts‘e 47) .14v1-20a2. 

151 This name means “ Bird Cliff” in Turkish. For qu cf. BROCKELMANN, op. cit., 
p. 166: “qui (R. II, 1022) Vogel... .” For gaya see note 111 above. 

182 Jedmii, a variant of Yedmii, is the Turkish yatmis “seventy.” Cf. S. E. Matov, 
TlaMATHHKH fpeBHeTIOpKCKOH MHCbMeHHOCTH, TekcTbI uw uCcCHemoBaHuA [Monu- 
ments of Ancient Turkish Literature, Texts and Researches], U3qatenbcTBo AkaweMin 
Hayx CCCP [Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR] (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1951), p. 387b: “ jatmiS cembmecaT, KT6, 12; Rby., 111. Uys. Sitmél.” 
[“ jatmi8 seventy, KTb, 12; Rby., 111. Cuv. Sitmél.”] As for the form Jedmii instead of 
Yedmis < Yatmis, it appears to be a mongolianized form in which the original y- > j-. 
Cf., e.g., the Turkish yat side by side with the Mongolian jad “foreign,” the 
Turkish yam side by side with the Mongolian jam “route,” etc. For this alternation 
of y- and j- cf. also Pettiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 201, n. 4. For examples of 
the form Yedmis cf. Yeh-ti-mi-shih 4H, APRA in the Yiian shih 10(ts‘e 4) .8v7 and 
11 (ts‘e 4) .12r7-8, where, in each case, the person in question is none other than the 
Jedmii of this biography. Cf. also “*Yalt}mis in Hamats, Le chapitre cviii, “ Index,” 
p. 191a. 

158 The words H4{AN TE literally mean, “to arise from unpreparedness,” hence, 
“this came about to my surprise,” “I had not thought of it,” etc. 

*54In the “Chiin chih” [“ Military System ”] in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 41 (ts‘e 12). 
58v8-61r6, we read (59v1): “A subordinate division (FAYE) is called a ‘ wing.’” 

155 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .14r3. As for the name Eléer, it is a derivative in 
-Ger of el (~il) “peace,” “concord.” For el cf. Antoine Mosrarrt et Francis Wood- 
man Cueaves, “ Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 15 
(1952) .419-506 (+8 plates) (p. 454, “Lignes 6-7”). For examples of other names 
formed with the suffix -car/-éer as well as a discussion of the suffix itself cf. Petuior, 
Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or, pp. 51-52, 7°. 

15° For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 155(ts‘e 46) .16v2-18r9. 

157 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 165 (ts‘e 49) .4r9-6r4. 
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and anchor opposite Ch‘ing-shan-chi ## |ljG.°° This night, because of a 
heavy snow,*® he saw from a distance a very much exposed sandbar along 
the southern bank.1®° A-chu (Aju), embarking in a ship, pointed [it] out to 
[5r] the generals and had [them] hasten [thither] directly to this sandbar with 
the horses to follow on boats. The army of the wan-hu (“myriarch ”), Sui 
Ko, first crossed, but was repulsed by their ** tu-t‘wng, Cu‘ENG P'eng-fei 
FeWB HR? §=A-chu (Aju) bearing the brunt of the attack,1®* engaged in 
reckless and bloody combat in midstream. He captured their general Kao 
Pang-hsien 3) F5#4 *°* and others. Those who died were innumerable. 
[Cu‘eNnG] P‘eng-fei, bearing seven wounds, fled in defeat. [We] got more than 
1,000 ships. Then [we] got the southern bank. A-chu (Aju) with the chen-fu 
Size °° Ho Wei {PJ #t,"°° and others, several tens of men, after climbing up 
the bank and fighting on foot were dispersed and reunited in their ranks 
several times.” The southern army, being blocked by the River, was not able 
to press upon us.%°° Then, constructing a “floating bridge” (= pontoon 
bridge) , we crossed in formation. A-li Hai-ya (Ari[y] Qaya), then, dispatched 
the four “wing armies” of Cuane Ying-shih #46 #¥,.° Hsten Ju-chi 
yack 17° and [two others], on ships following closely one after another,’”* to 
reach Hs1a Kuei directly. [Hs1a Kuei] leading several thousands of the army 
under his command led the others in flight. The various armies took ad- 
vantage of it.. Those who were beheaded and those who died by drowning 
were innumerable. We pursued them to the eastern gate of O-chou 3B y+”? 
before we returned.!78 

On ping-ch‘en17* [12 January] A-chu (Aju) dispatched messengers to 


158 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $) .14r4, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4vl, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5v8. 

15° Lit., “ [because] there was a great snow in the making.” 

16°T e., because the snow accumulating on the sandbars made them visible. 

161 Te., the Sung. 

162 Cf. the Viian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .14r5 and 10 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4v2 and 7. 

63 Lit., “setting [his] body athwart.” 

164 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).4v2 where the name is written Kao Pang-hsien 
(FE ). 

165 T e., darwyati. See note 110 above. 

*°6 T have not found this person mentioned elsewhere. 

167 Tit., “several fours.” 

28 The word 3 means (1) “to make thin,” hence “to slight” and (2) “to press 
upon,” hence “to bully.” As used here in the sense of “to press upon” it is the 
same as 3. 

°° For his biography cf. the Viian shih 166(ts‘e 50) .14v2-16rl0. 

*79Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .21v7. 

77. Lit., “stern and prow mutually holding.” 

72Te, Wu-ch‘ang 3. £3. Cf. Herrmann, op. cit., p. 65, I, and Cuaricnon, op. 
cit. $.59-60, n. 2. Cf. also the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4v2, 5 and 6. 

*78 Cf. Lv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5v3-8. 

*™* Cf. the YViian shih 8(ts‘e 8).14r4-7, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).4v1-5, and Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5v8. 
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come to report. Po-yen (Bayan), greatly pleased, waved on [his] generals by 
speedy attack to breach the Yang-lo fortress and they beheaded Wane Ta. 
The Sung army was completely routed. The several tens of myriads of 
troops were almost extinguished by casualties. Hsta Kuei barely escaped 
alive.175 When [Po-yen (Bayan)] reached Po-hu{5v]}-shan  pe{ly.'7* [his] 
generals deeming it inexpedient to allow so high a commander as [Hs1a] Kuei 
to escape, requested that they pursue him. Po-yen (Bayan) said, “ As to 
the victory of Yang-lo, I had intended to send messengers to go forward to 
announce [it unto] the Sung people (42 A.) (=Sung Court). Now [Hs1a] 
Kuei has fled to do my job.!77 Let us not chase {him].” 17° 

On ting-ssu 1° [13 January] Po-yen (Bayan) ascended the Wu-chi-shan 
BRE .1°° North and south of the Ta-chiang were all occupied by our army. 
[His] generals proferred congratulations.1*! Po-yen (Bayan) thanked them, 
declining [to accept the credit for himself]. When A-chu (Aju) returned, he 
crossed the [Ch‘ang-]chiang to discuss where the troops should go [next]. 
Some wanted first to take Ch‘i #f 1®* and Huang #.1®* A-chu (Aju) said, 
“If we go to the lower reaches, we shall, in case we have to retreat, have 
nothing on which to rely. Let us first take O 3B 1®* and Han #.1*° Even 
though it might delay our movement for ten days, it would be better for the 
sake of security.” 18° Po-yen (Bayan) approved. 

On chi-wei 187 [15 January], the army reached O-chou. [Po-yen (Bayan) ] 
dispatched Li’ Wen-huan, Yana Jen-feng, and others to instruct its officials, 
saying, “ What your country relies upon, is merely the [Ch‘ang-]chiang and 
the Huai [River] as natural barriers. Now our imperial army has flown across 
the Ch‘ang-chiang even as treading on level ground. How will you not 
quickly surrender? O relied upon Han-yang. As we were about to fight, 


*75 Lit., “succeeded in escaping with [his] person.” 

176 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6r4. 

177T_e., to frighten the Sung Court into surrendering.” 

178 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).18r7-10 and Liv Min-chung, 
P*‘ing Sung lu, shang, 5v8-6r4. 

179 Cf. the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .14r7. It is not registered in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 
12) .4v. 

189Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .14r8. 

181 Lit., “addressed congratulations.” 

182T e., Ch‘i-chou. Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .5r10(2) and 5v2 and 5. 

*88T e., Huang-chou. Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).5r6 and 9 and 5vl. See note 
204 below. 

*84T.e., O-chou. See note 172 above. Cf. also Ed. Caavannes, “Inscriptions et 
piéces de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole,” TP 6(1905).1-42 (p. 5 and p. 
29, n. 6). 

185 T e., Han-k‘ou. See note 116 above. 

18° Lit., “ would be the plan of a myriad of securities.” See also note 549 below. 

187 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).14r8, the Sung shth 47(ts‘e 12) .4v5, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6r8-9. 
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then we set fire to their 3,000 warships. The conflagration illuminated the 
interior of the cities. The people of the cities were terribly frightened.'** 


On keng-shen '*° [16 January] the prefect of O-chou, Cuane@ Yen-jan ae 
#199 the prefect of the Han-yang-chiin, Wana I =F f#§,'*" and the prefect of 
Te-an-fu #4 ffF.2°? Lar Hsing-kuo 2 sei fayj.?°* all surrendered [their] cities. 
Cu‘enc P‘eng{6r]-fei surrendered his army.1** 

On jen-hsii!** [18 January] the ranks (§,%#%) of the newly adhered 
officials were regulated and the Sung troops were disbanded [as Sung units] 
and were reattached to the command of [our] several generals. Those of our 
frontier people or garrison troops who before this had fallen into the hands 
of the Sung were now liberated and sent home.'*® 

On ting-mao 1%? [23 January] [Po-yen (Bayan)] dispatched the wan-hu 
(“ myriarch ”), Yeh-ti-ko 44,49 Hf (Edigé) ,*°° and the tsung-kuan, Hu-tu-tai 
44 #77 (?Qudu[y]dai) ,7°° to bring in a memorial concerning the victory of 
the crossing of the [Ch‘ang-]chiang. [He] specially ordered Huang-t‘ou #& 


188 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .18v2-3 and Liu Min-chung, 
P*‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6r8-6v2. 

189 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(t‘se 3) .14v6, where, however, the entries there recorded are 
concerning other matters, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).4v6, and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing 
Sung lu, shang, 6v2. 

199 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).4v6. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6v2 
(bis), has Cuane Jang (sz ) -jan. 

191 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) v6. 

192 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 5v8. 

193 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .5v8. 

494 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6v2. 

195 This date is registered neither in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).14v nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4v. 

°° The source of this passage is found in Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 
6v3-4, where, however, it is registered under the date hsin-yu [17 January], that is, a 
day earlier than that in this biography. 

*°7 This date is registered neither in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).14v nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .4v. 

#°8The name Edigé (or ?Edige) seems to be an alternate form of Edigii. Cf. 
Peuuiot, Notes sur histoire de la Horde d’Or, pp. 105-107, 29° for a detailed discussion 
of the same. 

19° My reconstruction of this name is extremely tentative, inasmuch as the tran- 
scription admits of other possibilities. As for Qudulyldai, I regard it as an alternate 
form of qutuytai. For qutuytai cf. J. E. Kowatewskt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe- 
francais, Tome deuxiéme (Kasan, 1846), p. 918b: “respectable, célébre: titre des 
femmes saintes.” Qutuytai is attested as a woman’s name. Cf. PeLtiuiot and Hamgpis, 
op. cit., p. 282, n. 9: “Qutuytai signifie “ Fortunée ”; étymologiquement, c’est le 
méme mot que le ture qutluy.” If my tentative reconstruction is correct, however, 
this is an instance in which the feminine form in -tai is used as a man’s name instead 
of the masculine form in -tu, i.e., Qutwytu. 
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BH. °°° vanguard of A-la-han (Alaqan), to bring 400,000 hu ff} of grain for 
Shou-ch‘ang $$, 7° and replenished the army stores with it and left behind 
the yu-ch‘eng, A-li Hai-ya (Ari[y] Qaya), and others to hold [the] O [region] 
as a separate political area and to make plans for taking Ching-hu.?°* 

On chi-ssu 2°? [25 January] Po-yen (Bayan), together with A-chu (Aju), 
with the main army, by water and by land, went down [the Ch‘ang-chiang] 
in an easterly direction. He had A-chu (Aju) first occupy Huang-chou 3% 

204 
On the first day, kuwei-yu 2°> of the first moon, in the spring, of the twelfth 
year [29 January] he (= Bayan) reached Huang-chou.? 

On chia-hsii 2°? [80 January] the yen-Chiang chih-chih-fu-shih {B (= #¥) 7. 
+) IF Bill (sti .2°° the prefect of Huang-chou, Cu‘en I fyi 38,?°° surrendered. Po- 
yen (Bayan), in the Emperor’s name (7 fill) ,?2° conferred upon [Cx‘en] 
I [the title of] yen-Chiang ta-tu-tu. [Cu‘en] I sent a letter to Lien-shui jf 
7K 1 to summon his son [Cu‘En] Yen f# *1* [to surrender]. Yen surrendered. 
[Po-yen (Bayan) ] dispatched Li Wen-huan and Cu‘en I with a letter to 
summon the Ch‘t-chou an-fu-shih if | He ie.?> Kuan Ching-mo $¢#- 
## ,21* [to surrender]. Further, he sent A-chu (Aju) with the fleet (+iffifi) to 
proceed to the foot of its city wall.?+5 


4 


209 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P*‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6v8. The name means “ Yellow Head.” 
Huang-t‘ou was the son of K‘uo-k‘uo Pu-hua I fAJ4N4—E (Kéké Buqa). For his 
“biography ” cf. the Yiian shih 123 (ts‘e 38) .8r10-8v1. 

21 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .6r7 and 5v6. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung 
lu, shang, 6v8-9 and 7rl and 8. 

202 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6v8-10. 

*°8 This date is registered neither in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).14v nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .5r. Cf., however, Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 6v11. 

24 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).5r6 and 9 and 5v2. Cf. also Liu Min-chung, 
P*ing Sung lu, shang, 7rl and 6. See note 183 above. Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
shang, 6v11, for the immediate source of this passage. 

25 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .15r4-5, where, however, this event is not mentioned, 
the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).5r9, and Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 7r6. 

°° Cf. Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 7r6, for the source of this passage. 

207 Cf, the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .15r5, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12).5r9, and Liu Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 7r6. 

28 Te., the chih-chih-fu-shih along the [Ch‘ang-]chiang. 

2° Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).5r9. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 715, 
6, 7, 7-8, and 10, has Cu‘en Hsieh (BB). As the character ar is an abbreviated form 
of 4, it is likely that the latter, substituted by error for 3, was further confused 
in its abbreviated form Zs with JE. The problem requires further study. 

710 Lit., “receiving an edict.” 

11 Cf, Lrv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 7r8, where it is written Lien (342) -shui. 

712Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .5r10. 

218T e., the an-fu-shih of Ch‘i-chou. 

714 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .15v4, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .5r10-5vl, and Liv 
Ming-chung, P‘ing Sung-lu, shang, 7r11, 7v2, 4, and 6. 

715 Cf. Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 7r6-7v5. 
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On kuei-wei?1* [8 February] Po-yen (Bayan) reached Ch‘i-chou. [6v] 
[Kuan] Ching-mo came out to surrender. Thereupon, in the Emperor’s name, 
he conferred [upon him the title of] Huai-hsi hsiian-fu-shih Ye tg eH iR 
4gi 227 and left the wan-hu (“myriarch”), Tai-t‘a-erh A¥JBGS (Daitar) ,218 
behind to garrison it. A-chu (Aju), in turn, with the fleet first proceeded to 
Chiang-chou 7YL#H.7"° The ping-pu shang-shu Fe Hf fgg??? LU Shih-k‘uei 
© fii #8,2*2 who was at Chiang-chou, together with the prefect [of Chiang- 
chou], Cu‘ren Chen-sun $10 f#,"?? sent men to come to meet [him] and to 
announce their surrender.??* 

On ping-hsii?*+ [11 February] Po-yen (Bayan) reached Chiang-chou. 
Thereupon, he appointed [Lt] Shih-k‘uei prefect (4) of Chiang-chou. [Lt] 
Shih-k‘uei gave a feast in the Yii-kung lou JAi7\ HE °*° and selected two girls 
from the Sung imperial house and amply decked [them] out in order to present 
[them]. Po-yen (Bayan) was angry and said, “I received the clear mandate 
of the Sagacious ‘Son of Heaven’ to conduct a benevolent and righteous 
campaign to punish the Sung for their crimes. Are you to entice me by 
[means of] feminine beauty from my purpose?” He waved them away. The 
prefect of Nan-k‘ang-chiin ft fj i .°°° Yeu Ch‘ang #£[H]j,?°’ came to surrender. 
The tien-ch‘ien tu-chih-hui-shih Pepi AbIBFE E.°°> prefect of An-ch‘ing-fu 
BeBe F,??® Fan Wen-hu ji 3 #F,"*° also presented a letter to present tribute 


216 Cf, the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .15v3 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 7v9, 
where, however, the entry is relative to another matter. 

*17T e., the “hsiian-fu-shih of Huai-an.” 

*18 This name is composed of Dai< Chinese 7X ta, pronounced d‘ai in the Ancient 
Mandarin (cf. Dracunov, op. cit., p. 784, no. 148), and the suffix -tar (~-dar). It 
means “ The Great.” 

219 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .5v5, 7, 8 and 10 and 6r2. 

*2°T e., shang-shu of the ping-pu. 

221 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .5v3 and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 7v10. 

222 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .15v7, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).5v5, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 7v10. 

228 Cf. Lru Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 7v9-10. 

224 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .15v6, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .5v5, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 7v10. 

225 CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.38, n. $, translated this “le pavillon du duc Yu.” The 
“duc Yu” was Yu Hsin J#ifzZ (513-581). Cf. Gizes, op. cit., p. 956, no. 2520. 

#26 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .5v7 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8r1. 

227 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .15v10 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .5v7. 

228 Tit., “ tu-chih-hui-shih before the hall.” Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .16v10. 

229 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-43, F, 8. Cf. also Cuaricnon, op. cit. 3.50, n. 2. 
Cf. further the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .16v9-10, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .15v9, and Liu 
Min-chung, P*ing Sung lu, shang, 8r9. : 

*89Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).16v10, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).5v10 and 6r2-3, 
Ywan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .18v5, and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung 
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(=to offer submission). A-chu (Aju), then, leading the fleet went to An- 
ch‘ing and [Fan] Wen-hu came out to surrender. When Po-yen (Bayan) 
reached Hu-k‘ou jj [1 ,?*1 he dispatched the ch‘ien-hu (“ chiliarch ”) , Nine Yii 
3° J ,282 to tie (=construct) a floating (= pontoon) bridge in order to cross 
[the Lake]. As the wind was fierce and the current was rapid, the bridge could 
not be completed. And so he prayed to the spirit of the Ta-ku-shan ~Afh 
tly.2°* Shortly after, the wind ceased and the bridge was completed and the 
imperial army crossed completely.?** 

[7r] On the first day, jen-yin,?*° of the second moon [27 February], Po-yen 
(Bayan) reached An-ch‘ing and, in the Emperor’s name, conferred upon 
[Fan] Wen-hu [the office of] Liang-Che ta-tu-tu Hj} HI ACAPEF.2** [Fan] Wen- 
hu appointed his nephew (%#-f-), [Fan] Yu-hsin 2f#.7*" prefect of An- 
ch‘ing-fu. He ordered the wan-hu (“myriarch”), Cu‘tao Kuei ££ .7** to 
garrison it. 75° 

On ting-wei**° [4 March], when he reached Ch‘ih-chou gp#}.?** the tu- 
t‘ung-chih,?*? Cuane Lin $k ,7** surrendered the city.*** 


lu, shang, 8r6 and 9 and 8v6. Cf. also CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.126, n. 5: “Ce dernier 
n’a point sa biographie dans les Annales, indice sérieux qu’il n’eut pas un fin honor- 
able.” Cf. also Mout, “The Siege of Saianfu ... ,” pp. 9-10. 

291 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v1 and 4. 

282 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v1. 

°83 Cf. the Yiian shih 162 (ts‘e 48) .11r5-6 and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 
8v3 (bis). 

*84 The first part of this passage was translated by CHarIGcNon, op. cit. 3.83, n. 8. 
Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 7v10-8v8 for the immediate source of the 
entire passage. 

*35 This date is registered neither in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .16v9 nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6r. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v8, dates the arrival of 
the Mongolian army at An-ch‘ing ping-wu [8 March]. 

*36T e., the ta-tu-tu of Liang-Che, Liang-Che (“Two Che”) being Che-tung and 
Che-hsi. Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .17rl1. 

2877 have not found this person mentioned elsewhere. 

*88T have not found this person mentioned elsewhere. 

*8° The sources of this passage, probably, were Shih-lu material, now lost. 

249Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).17rl0, but the event here related is found under 
ping-wu, i.e., $3 March or a day earlier. This date is not registered in the Sung shih 
47 (ts‘e 12) .6r. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v9, where, however, it 
is recorded that Bayan set out from An-ch‘ing. 

*41 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-48, F, 3. Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .17r8, 
the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6r2 and 6, Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7). 
13v6, and Liv Min-chung, P*‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v8, 10, and 11. 

242.Cf. the YViian shih 8(ts‘e 3).17r8. In the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).6r2, Yuan 
Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).18v5, and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
shang, 8v10, we find tu-t‘ung instead of tu-t‘ung-chih. 

*38Cf, the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).17r8 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).6r2. Ywtan 
Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e $).6 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 
8v10, both have Cuane tu-t‘ung. 
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On wu-shen 2*5 [5 March] the t‘ung-p‘an 341) .°*° ch‘iian-chou-shih Ep 
34 247 Cuao Mao-fa fi 5p B& »7** [together] with his wife committed suicide by 
hanging. When Po-yen (Bayan) entered the city he saw and pitied them. 
He ordered that they be provided clothing and shrouds (= properly laid out) 
and buried. The Sung tsai-ch‘en 3¢—3 (“prime minister”), Cuta Ssu-tao 
Bi 3H.7* dispatched Sune Ching 4 @ *°° to bring a letter to request that 
we return the chou and chiin which had already surrendered and [in return] 
they promised to pay annual tribute. Po-yen (Bayan) dispatched the wu- 
liieh chiang-chiin FRMSWF HE," Nang-chia-tai Fefi7 (Nanggiadai) ,*** to- 


244 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v10, for the immediate source of this 
passage, although it is recorded under the date keng-hsii [7 March]. 

245 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .17v1 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v9. 

497 e. Assistant Prefect. Literally, “ Associated in Deciding [Matters].” 

247T e., Acting Prefect of [Ch‘ih-Jchou. 

248 For his biography cf. the Sung shih 450(ts‘e 125) .12rl-12v8, where his name is 
written Cuao Mao (pp ) -fa. Cf. also Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).17r8 and the Sung shih 
47 (ts‘e 12) .6r6-7. 

24° For his biography cf. the Sung shih 474 (ts‘e 131) .12v8-2lv2. Cf. Giuxs, op. cit., 
pp. 129-130, no. 326. 

259 Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e $).17v10, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6r4 and 7, and Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9rl. 

251 Lit., “ Military-Strategy-General.” 

22 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 41).4r5-6v10. As for the name 
Nanggiadai, it is a derivative in -ai of *Nanggiad, a plural in -d of Nanggia “ Southern 
Chinese.” For examples of Nanggia (FER ~ FEIN ) as a personal name cf. Hamsis, 
Le chapitre cvii .. . , p. 86 and p. 47, n. 40. This singular form has survived in the 
Monguor dialect. Cf. A. p—E Smept, C.I.C.M. et A. Mostarrt, C.I.C.M., Le 
dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du Kansou occidental: III¢ Partie, Dictionnaire 
monguor-francais, Pei-p‘ing, Imprimerie de l’Université Catholique, 1933, p. 257: “ nanca 
“Chinois”. Cf. mo. nanggiya, Sirongol (T.s.) nanka id., Tcheu iuen i iu: nangiadai 
“Man tseu #&-— (habitants de la Chine du Sud)”.” In “II. Nankias” on pages 
460-466 of his articles “Sur quelques mots d’Asie Centrale attestés dans les textes 
chinois” in the JA, Onziéme série, 1 (1913) .451-469, Paul Pe.uiot studied the form 
of the name used by Ra&id al-Din, i.e., “ Nankias (Nangias).” He demonstrated for 
the first time that the name is derived from the Chinese Nan-chia fj Be “gens du 
Sud.” In note 3 on page 462 he remarked: 

“Nangkiyas se trouve en 1305 dans la lettre mongole d’Olgaitii & Philippe le Bel. 
On a Nankiyad dans Sanang Setsen (éd. Schmidt, p. 210-211). M. Vladimirtsov m’a 
en outre signalé un passage du Kanjur mongol (éd. de Pékin, ex. de la Bibliothéque 
nationale, ‘ Dul-wa, vol. ma, fol. 248), ou il est question d’ ,, encre venant de chez les 
grands Nangkiyad, semblable 4 l’utpala,, (udbala mati, yika Nangkiyad Géé irdgsin 
bakd) .” 

It should be observed that Pexuiot’s transcription of the form of this name in 
line 28 of the Biéig of Gljeitii of 1805 to Philippe le Bel is not quite exact, for, in 
reality, the orthography is Nangyiyas, a plural in -s of *Nangvyiya. 

In note 1 on page 169 of his article “La collection mongole Schilling von Canstadt 
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gether with his (=Sune Ching’s) deputy,?°* Juan Ssu-tsung [cf g,?5* to 
convey the response (#%4), ordering [Sune] Ching to be detained to await 
[their return]. Moreover, he caused them to speak to [Cut] Ssu-tao, saying, 
“Tf you had sued for peace and had sent in tribute before we crossed the 
[Ch‘ang-]chiang, it would have been agreeable. Now, as the various chiin 
along the [Ch‘ang-]chiang have adhered to [us], if you wish to sue for peace, 
then you must come to sue for it face-to-face.” When Nang-chia-tai (Nang- 
giadai) had returned then he released Sune Ching.?*5 

On keng-shen °° [17 March] [Po-yen (Bayan) ] set out from Ch‘ih-chou.?57 

On jen-hsii *°* [19 March] [Po-yen (Bayan) ] reached Ting-chia-chou J 3g 
jp .2°° Cura Ssu-tao marshalled the armies of the various circuits, 130,000 
men in number, broadcasting the number to be a million. [His] pu-chiin chih- 
hui-shth 35 iB $§ HH fh.°°° Sun Hu-ch‘en #¥ 2 fH .?5' was (= commanded) the 
vanguard and [his] Huai-hsi chih-chih[7v]-shih, Hsta Kuei, used 2,500 war- 
ships to block the [Ch‘ang-]chiang crosswise. [Cu1A] Ssu-tao commanded the 


a la Bibliothéque de I’Institut,” TP 27(1930) .119-178 Louis LicztT1, commenting on 
the form “nangkiyad,” remarked: 

“Le =ABR San ho pien lan, t. III, 78 v°, lit dans la transcription mandchoue 
nanggiyad. M. Pelliot a expliqué le mot, cf. Sur quelques mots d’Asie Centrale attestés 
dans les textes chinois, Journal Asiatique, 1918, mars-avril, pp. 451-469, sur le mot 
Nankias, pp. 460-466... .” 

Cf. also the form “ Nanggiajin, la Chinoise,” cited by Pettiot and Hamgsis, op. cit., 
p. 398, n. 8, from the Yiian shih 129(ts‘e 40) .21r9, where we find Nang-chia-chen 
BEM (Nanggiajin). 

253Tn this instance ay = fil]. Cf., e.g., James Lecce The Chinese Classics, Vol. 
V.—Part II, London, p. 463, Par. 1. 

254 Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).17v10 and 18v1-2 and 131 (ts‘e 41) .2v8. 

255 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 8v9-9r4 for the general background of 
this passage. 

256 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).18r8 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .6vl, where, 
however, in both cases, the entries are relative to other matters. 

*57 The source of this passage, probably, was Shih-lu material, now lost. 

258 For this date cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).19r5 (44H), but the arrival at Ting- 
chia-chou, etc. is registered under the date hsin-yu [18 March]. According to the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v1, the Sung general “[Sun] Hu-ch‘en [see note 261 below] fought 
with troops of the Ta Yiian (‘Great Yiian’) at Ting-chia-chou” on keng-shen [17 
March], in other words on the day before Bayan reached Ting-chia-chou, according to 
this biography. According to Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 9r4-5, however, 
Bayan reached Ting-chia-chou on ting-ssu [14 March], in other words four days earlier. 
The problem requires further study. 

259 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).19r2. Cf. also the Yiian shih 131 (ts‘e 41) .4v10-5rl 
and 153 (ts‘e 46) .10v3 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v2. 

70° Te., “chih-hui-shih of the infantry.” This is abbreviated to pu-shuai 2G bp in 
the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .19r. 

7°) Cf. the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3).19r2, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .6r1 and 6vl and 2, 
and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9r6. 
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rear army. Po-yen (Bayan) ordered the wan-hu (“myriarchs”) of the left 
and right wings to lead their cavalrymen and advance along *** both banks of 
the [Ch‘ang-]chiang. The sound of the catapults shook [the land for] a hundred 
li [round about]. When the ranks of the Sung army gave ground,*®* [Hs1a] 
Kuei first fled with a small boat and, brushing against the boat of [Cura] Ssu- 
tao, cried, saying, “ They are [too] many [for us]. We are doomed.” 26 When 
[Cua] Ssu-tao heard it, he was so frightened ?°° that he struck the gong 7° 
to recall his army. His army crumbled. Our troops cried loudly, saying, “ The 
Sung army has been defeated.” As to our warships which occupied the rear, 
A-chu (Aju) hurried over to call them up. He personally °°? boarded a ship 
and setting his hand to the rudder (#€ =f) pounded into the enemy ships. 
The stems and prows now hit and now separated. A-chu (Aju), with a small 
banner, waved on Ho Wei, Li T‘ing and others to bring [their] ships together 
and to penetrate [the enemy formation] deeply. Po-yen (Bayan) ordered the 
infantrymen and horsemen to support them on the left and the right. They 
pursued and slew [them] for 150-odd li. Those who died by drowning were 
innumerable. We got 2,000-odd ships as well .as their military supplies, 
weapons, paraphernalia, maps, records, tallies, and seals. [Cu1a] Ssu-tao fled 
eastward to Yang-chou $#)\,?°° [Hsta] Kuei fled to Lu-chou Jy 4} ,?°° and 
[Sun] Hu-ch‘en fled to T‘ai-chou Zp .?7° 

On chia-tzu 27 [21 March] we attacked T‘ai-p‘ing-chou 72 Hy 27? 

On ting-mao 278 [24 March] the prefect of [T‘ai-p‘ing-Jchou, Mene Chih- 
chin h2Z2#8.°" as well as the prefect of Wu-wei-chiin $€43 Hf .°"° [8r] Liv 


26? Lit., “ pinching.” 

2°8 Wana Ling, op. cit., p. 178b, translated this passage as follows: “The large 
P’ao was used to attack them. The sound could be heard over a hundred miles away. 
The army of Sung was forced to move.” 

264 Tit., “[As to] the situation, there is no support.” 

*65 For the expression Ee A (= ta) Re cf., e.g., Mathews’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary (Revised American Edition, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1943), p. 984, 
no. 6707a. 

266 Tit., “sounded the metal.” 

*°7 Lit., “sticking up his body.” 

°° Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-43, F, 3. Cf. also Jitsuzé Kuwasara, “On P‘u 
Shou-kéng }fjme Be.” MTB 2(1998).1-79 (pp. 12-18, n. 9, and p. 16, n. 18). Cf. 
further the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v3. 

26° Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 74-75, E, 3. 

27° Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 74-75, F, 4. 

271 For this date cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).19v1-8 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12). 


6v8-9. 

272 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 74-75, E, 8. Cf. also the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .7r6 
and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9r9. 

278 This date is registered neither in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).20r nor in the Sung 
shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .7r. 

874 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .19v2, where his surrender is dated chia-tzu [21 March]. 
Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12).7r7, where it is dated wu-ch‘en [25 March]. 
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Ch‘itian ##£,°"* the prefect of Chen-ch‘ao-chiin $f §& fF "7 Ts‘ao Wang Hf 
fE.278 and the prefect of Ho-chou #1} 27° Wane Hsi -— &,?°° all surrendered 
[their] cities.?61, 

On keng-wu *8? [27 March], when the army reached Lung-wan iE} °° of 
Chien-k‘ang #4 €,** officers and men were liberally rewarded.?®* 

On kuei-yu 28 of the third moon [30 March] the Sung yen-Chiang chih- 
chih [shih] WS (= #¥) TCA (i ),287 Cao Chin #7 9%,2** fled. [Cuao] Chin’s 
elder brother, [CHao] Huai 7,78 raised an army 7 in Li-yang {EPR °° and 
was captured (3#4) °°? and killed. The tu-t‘ung, Hst Wang-jung #2-E 
&% 2° Wena Fu #ii.?** and others surrendered the city. [Po-yen (Bayan) ] 


275 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).7r6. Cf. also Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
24 (ts‘e 7) .18v8-9, where it is abbreviated to Wu-wei. 

27° Cf, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .7r6. 

277 Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .20r7, where it is abbreviated to Chen-chiin. Cf. also 
Ywtan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .18v9, where it is abbreviated to Chen- 
ch‘ao. Cf. further Cuaricnon, op. cit. 3.69: “au nord du Kiang, (hod. Tch’ao-hien 
HE, dans le Liu-tcheou-fou, Ngan-hoei) .” 

278 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .20r7. 

279 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $) .20r3 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v7. 

28°Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .20r3, where the name is written Wana Shan (3) 
and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v7, where it is written as in this biography. 

281 Cf, Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9r9. 

282 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .20r5. 

2837 have not found this mentioned in the immediate or collateral sources of this 
biography. 

284 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 29, D, 2. Cf. also A. C. Mouze and Lionel Gizzs, 
“Christians at Chén-chiang-fu,’ TP 16(1915).627-686 (p. 638, n. 29). Cf. also 
Kuwapara, op. cit. (I), pp. 21-22, n. 21: “(in the modern [22] Chiang-su province) .” 
Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).20r5, the Sung shth 47(ts‘e 12).6v7, Yuan Ming- 
shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .18v8, and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9v1. 

285 The locus classicus of the expression 7K#¥ is found in the Shu ching. Cf. James 
Lecce, The Chinese Classics, Vol. Ill, p. 175: “frat PA YK. “<1 will greatly 
reward you.” 

28° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).20v. Cf., however, the 
Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .8r4-10. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 9v1. 

*87 Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .20v5-6. In the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v5 the title is 
yen Chiang chih-chih ta-shih (KE). 

288 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .20v6 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .6v5. 

28° T have not found him elsewhere mentioned. 

2°°T e., started an insurrection against the Mongols. 

?°2 T.e., HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 30-31, G, 2. 

2°? Lit., “came to capture.” 

9°8 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .20r6 and 23r2 and 4. In the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12). 
8r4 the name is written Hsi’ Wang (fF )-jung. 

2° Cf. the Viian shih 8(ts‘e $).20r6 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v7. 
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ordered the chao-t‘ao-shih, So-tu WE (Sédii) ,2°° to garrison it. The prefect 
of Chen-chiang-fu $j@7T ff.2°° Hune Ch‘i-wei Zk i#0 $2.79" fled and the tsung- 
kuan, Sua Tsu-chung 7, jil].#3 °° surrendered the city. The prefect of Ning- 
kuo-fu ‘8 BY AF.2°° Cuao Yii-k‘o #4 HUTT ,2°° fled and the prefect of Jao-chou 
f# MH] 3°! T’ana Ch‘en }i¢#@,°°? died and the various chiin ff} in Chiang-tung 
YH *°* all capitulated. The various chiin in Huai-hsi, Ch‘u-chou eH 84 
etc., also surrendered in succession.®® 

On ping-tzu 2°¢ [2 April] the kuo-hsin-shih [JZ (E 2°" Lien Hsi-hsien Fie 7s 
' °°8 reached Chien-k‘ang and transmitted the Imperial Directive ordering 
that the generals each keep to their camp and that they should not indulge 
in pillaging. [Lien] Hsi-hsien together with Yen Chung-fan and others, bearing 
an imperial mandate to go on a mission to the Sung, requested troops to 
protect themselves. Po-yen (Bayan) said, “ Envoys use words, they do not 
use troops. Troops, for the most part, only make embarrassments and cause 
incidents.” As [Lien] Hsi-hsien firmly requested [them], he gave them [to 
him].°°° 

On ping-hsii *1° [12 April], when they reached Tu-sung-ling #j#$ 4A (“ Lone 
Pine Ridge ”) 211 they were, indeed, killed by the Sung people.**? 


2°5 For his biography (together with that of his son Fj AHL) cf. Yiian shih 129 (ts‘e 
40) .11r9-17r2. Cf. also Cuaricnon, op. cit. 3.147. For a discussion of the name cf. 
Pe.uiot and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 180, n. 39. Cf. further P. Peturor, TP 23 (1924). 
363-364; 26 (1928) .196; and $2 (1936) 383. 

2°6 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-43, F, 8. Cf. also A. C. Mout and Lionel Gitzs, 
“Christians at Chén-chiang-fu,” TP 16 (1915) .627-686. Cf. further the Sung shih 47 
(ts‘e 12) .6v6 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9v2. 

°°7 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v6 and 8v9. 

2°8 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 20v2 and 129 (ts‘e 40) .10r9. 

2°° Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .6v6 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9v3. 

89° Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .6v6. 

°°? Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-43, F, 4. Cf. also the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .6v4. 

802 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .6v4. 

®°3T e., “[the area] East of the River.” 

°°4 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 74-75, E, 4. Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .21r3 
and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 8v9. 

°°5 The source of this passage probably was Shih lu material, now lost. 

°° Cf. the Viian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .21r2-4 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 8v4. 

°°7T.e., “envoy plenipotentiary.” 

*°8 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 126(ts‘e 39) .18rl-18v2. Liv Min-chung, 
P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 9v9, has Lien Hsi-yiian (JR ). 

*°°Cf. the Viian shih 126(ts‘e $9).18r7-8 and especially Liv Min-chung, P‘ing 
Sung lu, shang, 9v8-10r3, for the immediate source of this passage. 

*2°For this date cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .21r9-21v1 and 126(ts‘e $9) .18r9 and 
the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) 9r6-9. 

*41 This is called Tu-sung-kuan ([§f]) in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .21vl and 29r9 and 
126 (ts‘e 39) .18r9 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).9v9 and 16v10 and 18r5, 6, but Tu- 
sung-ling (38 ) in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) .28v4 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .8v2. 
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On keng-yin *48 [16 April] Po-yen (Bayan) dispatched [8v] the tso-yu-ssu- 
yiian-wai-lang 724; 5] BY-HE.** Samm Tiien-lin APR RH.** to proceed to 
the Court to present a memorial [from Po-yen (Bayan) ].°1° Shih-tsu was 
greatly pleased and approved the entire report and Po-yen (Bayan) was 
appointed the hsing-chung-shu-sheng{-shih] [resident] at Chien-k‘ang and A- 
t‘a-hai Poet yy (?A[y]taqai)**7 and Tune Wen-ping % 3c *'® were ap- 
pointed hsing-shu-mi-yiian{-shih] [resident] at Chen-chiang $i7r..*1° A-chu 
(Aju) separately received an edict to attack Yang-chou. In Chiang-tung the 
year [was one of] famine and the people were subject to great pestilence. Po- 
yen (Bayan), then, saved them by relief and the people relied on [him for] 
security. The Sung people dispatched the tu-t‘ung, Huna Mo pk#i,°*° to 
bring a letter to Hsti Wang-jung and others, saying that, as to the matter of 
the killing of the envoy, the t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou JR **' as well as the 
successor ruler (fii# ) °°? really did not know [about it]. It was entirely the 
fault of the border generals. They should be executed. They wished to 
present tribute and requested a cessation of hostilities in order to establish 
good relations. Po-yen (Bayan) said, “ They make this deceitful proposal 
just to pry into our situation.?? We ought to select men to proceed unto 
them °74 to observe their affairs and, by proclaiming [our] awe-inspiring 
benevolence, to cause them speedily to surrender.” And so he ordered that 


512Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).18r9, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).9v8-9, and 
especially Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 10r8-4. 

*18 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).2lv. Although it is 
registered in the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .9v2, the entry there recorded is relative to 
other matters. 

*4T e., the ssu-yiian-wai-lang of the left and the right. 

815 Cf, his biography in the Yiian shih 153(ts‘e 46) .11r3-12v1. To judge by the 
words tso-yu (“left and right ”) in the title of his office, the word “& (“and others ”) 
was omitted after his name, for it is not likely that he himself was ssu-yiian-wai-lang 
of both the “left and right.” Unfortunately, his biography does not help us in the 
solution of this problem. 

26 Lit., “to report events.” 

*17 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 129 (ts‘e 40) 9v9-11r8. For the translation of 
@ passage of it (9v10-10rl) cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Historicity of the 
Baljuna Covenant,” HJAS 19(1955).357-421 (p. 400). As suggested in note 260 
on page 400 of the same article, the name (?) A[y]tagat, of which my reconstruction is 
tentative, would appear to be a derivative in -gai of Ayta “ Gelding.” 

*28 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 156(ts‘e 47) .1r4-9v5. 

51° See note 284 above. 

*20Cf. also Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 10r5, where he is called Huna 
tu-t‘ung. 

821 T_e., the Empress Hsren. See note 472 below. 

*22T.e., Cuao Hsien. See note 649 below. 

*° Lit., “to observe our empty-full,” by which Bayan meant: “to observe our 
morale, etc.” These words are taken directly from Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
shang, 10r9-10. 

*24T_e., the envoys who had come from the Sung. 
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the i-shih-kuan 3 54 fz .°?° Cuanea Yii 97.5°° and others carry the reply of 
[Hs] Wang-jung. When they reached the P‘ing-chiang 487T._ station,°*’ the 
Sung people also killed them.°*6 

On i-ch‘ou *2° of the fourth moon [21 May] there was a decree that, because 
summer was at its height and not conducive to military marches, the army 
rest until the autumn.**° Po-yen (Bayan) memorialized, saying, “The 
Sung people relied on the [Ch‘ang-|chiang (YI) and the [coastal] seas ( yf) as 
[9r] a beast relies on some inaccessible spot. Now we have already clutched him 
by the throat. If we release him for [but] a moment, he would escape for- 
ever.” 831 Shih-tsu spoke to his messenger, saying, “That a general during 
the campaign need not follow Court orders is sound military law. It is meet 
that I follow the advice of the ch‘eng-hsiang.” °°” 

On ting-hai **° of the fifth moon [12 June] in turn the feng-yii 3 (i,5** Ai- 
hsien 34 (Esen) ,°*° was ordered to transmit an Imperial Directive to sum- 
mon Po-yen (Bayan) to repair to the Court. A-la-han (Alaqan) was ap- 
pointed ts‘an-cheng #8 Py *°° and left behind to administer the affairs of the 


*25Te., “councillor.” Cf. also Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 10v2. 

52° Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .238r3 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, shang, 10v2. 

27 T_e., the station in P‘ing-chiang-fu. Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .23r4. 

828 Cf, the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .23r4. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, shang, 
10r4-10v5 for the immediate source of the latter part of this passage. 

%2°This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).23r. Although it is 
registered in the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).11v7, the entry there recorded is relative to 
other matters. Cf., however, Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1r2. 

83° Lit., “await the autumn and [then] resume.” 

91 Lit., “escape and go.” In reference to the fact that the historiographers sub- 
stituted ge A. (Sung jen) (“Sung people”) for the word jee, (k‘ou) (“enemy ”) (lit., 
“robbers ”) in the source of Bayan’s remark in the text of the funerery inscription by 
Yisan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).14r2, Dr. William Huna observed in 
an oral communication of 26 March 1956: “The historiographers wanted to make the ~ 
Yiian the successors of the Sung. The Sung, therefore, are predecessors in the 
biography, not usurpers as in Ywan’s text.” 

832Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).14rl-4 for the immediate 
source of this passage. 

888 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .24v2. It is strange, however, that, Lru Min-chung, 
P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1r8, registered Bayan’s summons to Court under the day 
following (22) i-ch‘ou, that is 22 May. This must be an error. 

884 He is called shih (f¥)-feng-yii in Liv Min-chung, P*ing Sung lu, chung, 113. 

385 Cf, also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1r8. The name Esen (< Turkish 
Asin) means “ Healthy.” Cf. Kowatewsk1 1.191a: “bien portant.” Cf. also BrocKEL- 
MANN, op. cit., p. 24: “sin (R. I, 878) gesund. .. .” 

rae. ts‘an-chih (4M) -cheng-shih ( ) of which there were two. Cf. the Yiian 
shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .1v3-4. Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 184, n. 1. This appointment 
is registered under the date chia-ch‘en of the sixth moon [29 June 1275] in the Yiian 
shih 8(ts‘e $).25r4. It is also registered under the sixth moon in the Yiian shih 129 
(ts‘e 40) .8v4-5. 
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[hsing-chung-shu-]sheng. When Po-yen (Bayan) reached Chen-chiang, he 
assembled [his] generals for a council. Then he ordered each [of them] to 
return to his garrison. And then, crossing the [Ch‘ang-|chiang, he travelled 
northward and was received in audience at Shang-tu _-@f.**” 

On kuei-wei **8 of the seventh moon [7 August] he was promoted to [the 
office of] chung-shu yu-ch‘eng-hsiang. Because he wanted to refuse the ap- 
pointment in favor of A-chu (Aju), then A-chu (Aju) was appointed tso- 
ch‘eng-hsiang.*8° 

On kuei-mao *4° of the eighth moon [27 August] he received an order to 
return to the hsing[-chung-shu]-sheng and was given an edict to have 
[him] instruct the Sung Lord 4¢=¢ [to surrender]. And then taking the 
road at (=by way of) I-tu 4£#f*** he travelled and inspected the military 
fortifications such as [those at] I-chou jf} .°*? He ordered the Huai-tung tu- 
yiian-shuai, Po-lu-huan #43 (Boruyol) ,°** and the fu-tu-yiian-shuai, A-li 
Po [aj 7h (Ali Be[g]),°** to take the troops under their command and 


*87 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 49, G, 2. Cf. also A. J. H. Cuaricnon, Le Livre de 
Marco Polo, Tome I, Albert Nachbaur éditeur, Pékin, 1924, pp. 261-262, n. 1, and 
Shang-tu, The Summer Capital of the Yiian Dynasty in Dolon Nor, Mongolia, The 
Toa-Koko-Gakukwai or The Far-Eastern Archaeological Society, Tokyo, 1941 [= 
Archaeologia Orientalis. Series B, Vol. IT]. 

*°° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) 27v. The appointments 
in question, however, are registered under the date chia-wu [18 August 1275] in the 
Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 27v2-8. 

58° See note 338 above. 

*4°Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .27v4. 

*41 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 70-71, E, 2. Cf. also CHaricnon, op. cit. 3.18, n. 9: 
“hod. fy IHF du Chan-tong.” 

*42Cf. the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .21v10-22rl. Cf. also Lrv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung 
lu, chung, 1v1. Cf. also Cuaricnon, op. cit. 3.88, n. 3. 

48 Cf., e.g., Lru Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 1v8. For a discussion of the name 
Boruyol (~Borovyul, etc.) cf. Petzior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 872-378, n. $1 (esp. 
p. 374). The etymology there proposed (p. $74) that Boruyol (~Boroyul, etc.) is 
derived from boro “ gray” by means of the suffix -yol (~-~yul) is entirely probable. 
For boro in Mongolian cf. KowaLewsk1 2.1218a: “ gris, gris foncé, gris tirant sur le 
noir.” 

**¢Cf., e.g., Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1v3. In the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 
$).9v10 the name is written A-li Pieh (¥!J). My reconstruction of this name as 
Ali Beg is tentative, for this transcription could also represent Ari[y] Beg. As for 
Ariy Beg, it could be a mongolianized Turkish name signifying “Lord Ariy (‘ Pure’) .” 
For Ariy see note 111 above. For beg cf. BRocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 84: “bak... 
2. Herr, Fiirst. .. .” Cf. also Petxior, Notes sur l’histoire de la Horde d’Or, pp. 92-94, 
24°. As for Ali Beg, it would be a mongolianized Turkish name signifying “Lord 
Ali,” Ali being the Arabic ‘Ali. Cf., e.g., Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Mongolian 
Documents in the Musée de Téhéran,” HJAS 16(1958) .1-107 (p. 106, n. 6). In the 
case of the name A-li Sha [AJ §2 YP in the Yiian shih 4(ts‘e 2) 21v2, A-i unquestionably 
is a transcription of Ali< ‘Ali, for in A-li Sha which represents a Mongolian Ali S-a 
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advance up (jf =} ) the Huai.*** 

On wu-yin **° of the ninth moon [1 October] he assembled the army under 
the walls of Huai-an #£%€ **7 and dispatched the newly adhered officer Sun 
Ssu-wu $¥ fal zt °4® to knock on the wall and shout loudly. He also shot into 
the city a letter instructing the garrisoning general to have it surrender, but 
all to no avail.**® 

On keng{9v]-ch‘en *©° [8 October] the chao-t‘ao[-shih] Pieh{chi-Jli-mi-shih 
SFE) BRA (Belgillmis) *** blocked up the Western Gate of the northern 
wall. Po-yen (Bayan) together with Po-lu-huan (Boruyol) and A-li Po 
(Ali Befg]) personally approached the fortifications of the southern wall 
and, waving on the [other] generals to rush forward and scale [them] con- 
tinuously, thus took it. The crumbled troops, being about to flee to the main 
city, he pursued and attacked [them] at the [main] city gate. The decapitated 
heads were several hundred [in number]. Then he pacified its southern for- 
tifications.°5* 


we have, in effect, a transcription of the name ‘Afi Sah. Cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 106, 
n. 6, where Sah is a misprint for Sah. 

5 For this river cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 6-7, F, 3. For the source of this 
passage cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1v1-4. 

*4° Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .28r4, where, however, there is no mention of this 
event. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1v4. 

*47 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 70-71, E, 3. 

**° Cf. Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 1v6. 

*4°Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1v4-11, where, however, the events 
here recorded under the single date wu-yin [1 October] are there recorded in part 
under that date and in part under the date chi-mao [2 October]. For the translation 
of this passage cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.33-34, n. 3. 

*5° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).28r. According to Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1rl11, the event herein related occurred on hsin-ssu 
[4 October]. 

°°! Ch%i-li-mi-shih in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e $).28r8 is an error for Pieh (Hl) -ch‘i- 
li-mi-shih (Bekilmis). Cf. e.g., the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).12r5-6. In Liu Min-chung, 
P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1v5 and 1v11-2r2, the original transcription of the name has 
been altered to a ridiculous A-erh-mo-se [i] ff %K £4. In the reconstruction of this 
name I follow Petuior and Hamsis in regarding it as a participle in -mis of the 
Turkish verb bakil- (> bagil-) “to be strong.” Cf. Pe.uior and Hamsais, op. cit., 
pp. 342-360, n. 29 (esp. pages 357-358) for a discussion of the name and the variant 
transcription to be reconstructed as Bekilmis (< Bakilmi3) in some cases and Begilmis 
(< Bagilmis) in others. Although the syllable -gi- (~-ki-) does not appear in the 
transcription of the name in this instance, that its omission is attributable to an 
inadvertance is perfectly clear from the fact that the name is properly transcribed 
Pieh-chi (7) -li-mi-shih below (17r8). Cf. also my remarks on the name in the 
HJAS 18(1955) .156. 

*52 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P*ing Sung lu, chung, 1v11-2r4. For the translation of this 
passage cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.34, n. 3. 
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On ping-hsii *3 [9 October] [the army] reached Pao-ying-chiin $¥ @ fi .°°* 

On wu-tzu *5° [11 October] [the army] reached Kao-yu #&% #f .2°* 

On keng-hsii *57 of the tenth moon [2 November] [Pe yen (Bayan) ] besieged 
Yang-chou and summoned his generals and instrveted [them] as to*™* his 
plans. He left Po-lu-huan (Boruyol) and A-li Po (Ali Be[g]) behind to 
keep watch over the new fortifications at Wan-t‘ou #9 °° and the main 
army marched southward.°®° 

On jen-hsii **1 [14 November], when he reached Chen-chiang, he abolished 
the hsing[-shu-mi]-yiian and appointed A-t‘a-hai (?A[y]taqai) and Tuna Wen- 
ping jointly to manage [its] affairs.°° 

On i-hai *6* of the eleventh moon [27 November] Po-yen (Bayan) split the 
army into three routes and arranged to meet at Lin-an fiff#.5%* The ts‘an- 
cheng, A-la-han (Alaqan) , and others constituted the army of the right. With 
infantrymen and cavalrymen, he went out from Chien-k‘ang by way of Ssu-an 
py#é *° and hurried to Tu-sung-ling. The ts‘an-cheng, Tuna Wen-ping, and 
others constituted the army of the left. With a naval force, from Chiang-yin 
YL[& ,°** following the sea[coast], he hurried to Kan-p‘u jrjf °°’ and Hua- 


858 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).28r. Cf. however, Liu 
Min-chung, P*ing Sung lu, chung, 2r5. 

854 HERMANN, op. cit., pp. 70-71, E, 3. Cf. also CHARIGNON, op. cit., 3.41, n. 2, 
and Moute, “ Hang-chou to Shang-tu .. . ,” p. 396 and p. 414, 7. For the translation 
of this passage cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.34, n. 3. 

*55 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .28r-v. Cf., however, Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 2r5. 

85° Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 70-71, E, 3. For the translation of this passage 
cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.84, n. 3. 

*57 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .28v. Cf., however, Liu 
Min-chung, P*‘ing Sung lu, chung, 2r11. 

558 Lit., “ pointed out and gave.” 

*5°Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .28r6 and 9(ts‘e 3) .9v9. Cf. also Lrv Min-chung, 
P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 2v2 and 4. Cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.34. Cf. also Mout, 
“ Hang-chou to Shang-tu... ,” p. 396. 

*°° Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 2v2-5. For the translation of this 
passage cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.34, n. 3. 

*61 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .28v. Cf., however, the 
Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .16v9. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 2v5. 

8°2 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 2v5-7. For the translation of this 
passage cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.84, n. 3. 

*°8 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 28v3. 

864 Cf, HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 74-75, E, 3. Kuwapsara, op. cit. (I), p. 22, n. 21: 
“(Hang-chou in the modern Ché-chiang province), . . .” Cf. also CHARIGNON, op. cit. 
8.84, n. 3. 

. *°5 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 28v4 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .16v10 and 17v6. 
Cf. also CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.34, n. 3. 

*°° Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 65, III, C, 2. Cf. also the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .16v6 

and 17rl. 
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t‘ing 322.°°° Po-yen (Bayan) as well as the yu-ch‘eng, A-t‘a-hai (?A[y]ta- 
qai), by way of the middle route, directed the various armies and advanced 
by water and land simultaneously.*® 

On jen-wu *7° [4 December] the army of Po-yen (Bayan) [10r] reached 
Ch‘ang-chou 74H." Prior to this, the prefect of Ch‘ang-chou, Wane 
Tsung-chu =F $2¥,°" had fled and the t‘ung-pan, Wana Hu-ch‘en, had sur- 
rendered the city. Its tu-t‘wng-chih, Liv Shih-yung fifi By .°"* together with 
Cuana Yen #7 *"* Wane An-chieh — & @i,°"° and others again resisted it 
(=the army) and elected Yao Yen #k# °° as the head of the defense (4). 
They firmly resisted [the army] for several months without surrendering. 
Po-yen (Bayan) dispatched men who, upon arriving at the foot of the city 
wall, shot a letter into the city, summoning and instructing [it] that it should 
not regard the fact that it had already surrendered and again revolted as 
[ground for] apprehension and that it should not regard the fact that it had 
offered assistance to our army as [a ground for] fear, but all to no avail. And 
so (Po-yen [Bayan]) personally commanded his headquarters guards and 
approached the southern wall. He also set up many “ fire-catapults” (sk 
i) °77 and stretched bows and crossbows. Day and night he attacked it. 
The Che-hsi chih-chih{-shih]j #\|pG Hl) [$8 ]27° Wen T‘ien-hsiang 3K HF." 


*°7 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 8) 28v5. This is Marco Poto’s “Gampu.” Cf. MouLe 
and PELuiot, op. cit., p. 384. Cf..CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.81-83, n. 11. Cf. also Kuwa- 
BARA, op. cit. (I) 80, n. 5. 

*°° For “the district of 362 Hua-t‘ing in Kiangsu ” cf. Moute and Gigs, op. cit., 
p. 631, n. 9. Cf. also CHaricnon, op. cit. 3.34, n. 8. 

°° Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 2v8-3r4. For the translation of this 
passage cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. $.84-35, n. 3. 

®7°Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .29r2 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).17v7. Cf. also 
Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r5. 

*71 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 65, III, B, 2, where “ Chang-chou” is an error for 
“ Ch‘ang-chou.” Cf. also the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .29r2, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .17r2, 
and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r4, 5 and 7. Cf. also CHARIGNON, op. cit. 
3.69, n. 1. See also note 377 below. 

*72T have not found this person elsewhere mentioned. 

®78 Cf. the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) 2913 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .16v3 and 18r2. 

®74 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .16v1. 

*75 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .18r2. 

®7° Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .18rl and 18v10. 

*77 Cf. Goopricu and Féng, op. cit., p. 119a, for the translation of this immediate 
passage in the text of the P‘ing Sung lu (8v7) itself: “In 1275, at the siege of 
Ch’ang-chou (in modern Kiangsu), Po-yen used huo-p’ao, bows, and crossbows, day 
and night (P’ing Sung lu 2/8b); . . .” It is interesting to observe that the words J® 5 
(“as well as bows”) in Lru’s text were changed to iS (“ stretched bows”) in the 
Yiian shih text. Cf. also Wana, op. cit., p.170b: “‘The Yuan general Pai Yen {f]#A 
ordered his men to construct more fire-catapults, in order to attack Lin An fa &.’” 

878 T.e., chih-chih{-shih] of Che-hsi. 

*° For his biography cf. the Sung shih 418(ts‘e 117) .20v6-29r4. Cf. also Grzs, 
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dispatched Yin Yi Fr3E **° and Ma Shih-lung fpi-t+-#k *** to come to 
succour [it], but they all died in combat.®*? 

On chia-shen *®* [6 December] Po-yen (Bayan) shouted to his headquarters 
guards that they should first (= before others) scale and plant a red banner 
on the wall. When the [other] troops saw [it], they shouted, saying, “ The 
ch‘eng-hsiang has scaled [it]!” When all the troops had scaled [it], the Sung 
soldiers crumbled and, taking it, [our army] butchered [those in] their city. 
Yao Yen as well as the t‘ung-p‘an, Cu‘en Chao [if-4j,°** and others died for 
the cause. We captured Wana An-chieh alive and decapitated him. Liv 
Shih-yung, changing his clothing (= in disguise), fled on a single mount to 
P‘ing-chiang 2°y7..°*° [When his] generals proposed that they pursue him, 
Po-yen (Bayan) said, “Do not pursue [him]! Wherever [Liv] Shih-yung 
passes, the city commandants [10v] will be frightened to death.” *** He ap- 
pointed the hsing-sheng tu-shih 4774 @Ph34,°°" Ma Shu 3 28,°* the magis- 
trate of Ch‘ang-chou. He dispatched the tu-yiian-shuai of the Meng-ku chiin 
S48 (“Mongyoll] army”), Ch‘e-li T‘ieh-mu-erh PRB HAGE (Ceri[g] 
Temiir) ,°°° and the wan-hu (“myriarch”), Huai-tu {3% (Qaidu) ,°°° first 
(= before others) to occupy Wu-hsi $i $§,°°! and the [Ch‘ang-|chou *°? wan- 


op. cit., pp. 874-875, no. 2306. Cf. also C. Wilfrid Autan, The Makers of Cathay, 
The Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, 1909, pp. 142-151 (“Wen Tien Shiang 
and Lu Shiu Fu”). 

889 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .17r2 and 17v2. 

*81 Cf, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .17r2 and 17v3. 

83 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 3r5-8v7. For the translation of this 
passage cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit., $.34-35, n. 3. 

%88 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .29r. Cf., however, the 
Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .17v9. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 3v7. 

884 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).18rl and 19rl. 

*85 Cf. MouLe and Gutes, op. cit., TP 16(1915). p. 638, n. 29. This episode is 
related under the date jen-wu [4 December] in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 29r3. Cf. also 
the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).18r2, where it is related under the date chia-shen [6 
December]. 

88° Lit., “the gall bladder will drop.” Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
24 (ts‘e 7) .14r10-14v1. 

887 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 4r9. 

888 Cf, Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 4r9. 

88° Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, $v10 and 4r4-5 (where the transcrip- 
tion has been revised). The name Cerig Temiir means “Army Iron.” For éerig 
cf. KowaLEwskI, op. cit. 3.2128a: “une armée, les troupes, forces.” For temiir see 
note 92 above. For other examples of this name cf., e.g., Hamsis, Le chapitre 
cviii. .., p. 104 and p. 105, n. 3. 

*°° Cf, Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 3v10 and 4r65. 

*°1 Cf. HERMANN, op. cit., p. 65, III, C, 2. 

%°2 See note 371 above. Although I have tentatively taken chou as an abbreviation 
of [Ch‘ang-]chou, I am inclined to the view that the word chou does not belong in 
the text, its presence being attributable, I think, to the fact that in Liv Min-chung, 
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hu, Mang-ku-tai (Mangyudai) and Yen-ch‘e-erh (El¢er) , to patrol the T‘ai-hu 
ij *°* and he dispatched the chien-chan Byif%,°°* I-ch'i-li-tai IR7 BY 
(Ikiridei) *®° and the chao-t‘ao-shih, So-tu (Sédii) , and the hsiian-fu-shih, Yu 
Hsien 78A,°°* to meet Ch‘e-li T‘ieh-mu-erh (Ceri[g] Temiir) and together 
hurry to P‘ing-chiang first.*°7 

On keng-yin *°8 {12 December] [Po-yen (Bayan)] dispatched the sur- 
rendered person Yu Chieh-shih jf4}#¥ *°® on a mission to the Sung bearing 
a duplicate copy of the Edict and, moreover, a letter [from himself] instructing 
(= to) the Sung ministers.*°° 

On hsin-ch‘ou *°! of the twelfth moon [23 December], when [the army] 
reached Wu-hsi, the Sung chiang-tso-chien W/E By ,*°? Liu Yiieh pip ff; “°° and 
others, bearing a letter from their nation’s lord as well as the t‘ai-huang-t‘ai- 
hou together with a letter from the ministers of Sung to Po-yen (Bayan), 
came for an audience. [Whereupon] they wept and said, “ The t‘ai-huang-t‘ai- 
hou is advanced in age and the successor ruler is in tender youth and still in 
mourning. Since ancient times, considerations of propriety have spared a 
mourning country from attack. We hope that for the sake of mercy you 
will abandon the expedition. We shall not fail to present annual tribute for 
the sake of good relations. The fact that today things have reached this 
stage is that the disloyal minister Cu1a Ssu-tao has misled the country by 
faithlessness.” Po-yen (Bayan) said, “When [our] Lord Emperor first 
ascended the throne, he sent [you] a state [11r] letter to cultivate good rela- 
tions, but your country held our envoy sixteen years. Therefore, we raised 
an army to inquire into your guilt.‘°* Last year, again, without reason, you 


killed (#¥SE) Lien feng-shith Eff ,4°° and others. Whose fault was it? If 


P*ing Sung lu, chung, 3v10, Ch‘ang-chow occurs in the sentence immediately following 
that terminated by the name Wu-hsi. 

8°8 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 413. 

8°¢ Lit., “Supervisor of Combat.” 

8°5 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 4r4 (where the transcription has been 
revised). In the name I[kiridei we have a derivative in -ei (see note 88 above) of 
Ikirid. For a plausible etymology of the latter cf. Pexzior and Hampis, op. cit., 
pp. 31-32, n. 7. 

°° Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 4v4. 

°7 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 3v7-4r5 for the immediate source of 
this passage of which the date of the events recorded run from chia-shen [6 December] 
to chi-ch‘ou [11 December]. 

8° Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 29v1. 

®°° Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 29v1. 

‘°° The source of this passage probably was Shih-lu material now lost. 

“91 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) 29v7. 

“°? T.e., “ Director of Construction.” Cf. E. A. Kracke, Jr., Civil Service in Early 
Sung China 960-1067, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953, 
p. 28la. 

“°8 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .18v7, 19r9, and 19v1-2. 

44“ Hence, this punitive expedition.” 

“Te. feng-yii. See note $34 above. 
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you wished our army not to advance, would you imitate Cu‘1mn Wang 4% 
=E *°° who presented territory? Lr Chu 4= *°7 who came out to sur- 
render? Your Sung formerly snatched the empire from the hands of a boy. 
Now, too, you have lost it (=the empire) from the hands of a boy. This 
is providential retribution. It is not necessary to say anything more.” [Liv] 
Yiieh knocked his head and wept incessantly. [Po-yen (Bayan) ] dispatched 
the chao-t‘ao-shih, Ch‘ao-erh-ch‘ih $#> 5a jp (Ca’uréi) 4° to report to the 
Emperor relative to the fact that Liv Yiieh had come on a mission as well 
as the state letter which Yen feng-shih had brought. Before this, the com- 
mandant of P‘ing-chiang, Cu‘ten Shuo-yu ¥43¢2%,*°° had fled and since the 
t‘ung-p‘an, Hu Yii fj =.*)° and others had surrendered the city, it was 
reoccupied by the Sung people.*! 

On chia-ch‘en *1* [26 December], when the army reached P‘ing-chiang, the 
tu-t‘ung, Wana Pang-chieh - Ft .*1* and the t‘ung-p‘an, Wane Chii-chih 
E877 .,*** leading [their] bands, came out to surrender.*!® 

On keng-hsii *1® [1 January 1276], [Po-yen (Bayan) ] dispatched Nang-chia- 
tai (Nanggiadai) together with their (=Sung) envoy Liu Yiieh to return to 
Lin-an. He appointed Mang-ku-tai (Mangyudai) and Fan Wen-hu to act 


40° T e., King Cu‘ten or Cu‘ten Shu $84. Cf. Gres, op. cit., pp. 144-145, no. 365. 
Cf. also the Sung shih 480(ts‘e 183).1r5-15v10. Cf. further Edouard CHavannes, 
“Le Royaume de Wou et de Yue $a j8%,” TP 17(1916) .129-264, where there is a 
partial translation (pp. 208-226) of the Sung shih text (1r5-8r4). For the allusion 
in the words #4 -E (“presented territory”) cf. the Sung shih 480(ts‘e 133) .6v8: 
“In the fourth moon [of the third year of T‘ai-p‘ing Hsing-kuo ARH (978) ], 
when it happened that Cu‘en Hung-chin BR HEHE [cf. Sung shih 483 (ts‘e 133) .13v4- 
17v6) presented territory, [Cu‘IEN] Shu sent up a memorial, saying, . . .” 

47 T e., Lord Li or Li Ching 4&4. Cf. Gres, op. cit., p. 426, no. 1118. 

498 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5r1 (where the transcription has been 
revised). The name Ca’uréi is a nomen agentis in -i of éa’ur “ military campaign.” 
For éa’ur cf. Francis Woodman Cieaves, “ The Expression Dur-a Qoéaruléaju in the 
Letter of Oljeitii to Philippe le Bel,” HJAS 11 (1948) .441-455 (p. 452, n. 13) and 
(apud Lien-sheng Yane) HJAS 13(1950) .234. For Ca’uréi cf. Peviior and Hamsis, 
op. cit., pp. 58-59, n. 15 (esp. p. 59). 

409T have not found this person elsewhere mentioned. 

*1°T have not found this person elsewhere mentioned. 

“11 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 4v1-5r4 for the immediate source of 
this passage. 

“2 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .29v9-10, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .18v10-19r2, and 
Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5r4. 

“18Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).29v10, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).18r8, and Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5r4. 

“14 Cf. the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .18r8 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5r4. 

“15 Cf. L1u Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5r4-5 for the immediate source of 
this passage. 

“16 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).30r. Cf., however, the 
Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .19r9. 
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as the Liang-Che ta-tu-tu. He dispatched Nina Yii to repair the long bridge 
at Wu-chiang 3277. .*1* [The work] was completed in less than 10 days.‘ 

On keng-shen *!® [11 January 1276] Nang-chia-tai (Nanggiadai) together 
with [l1lv] the Sung shang-shu A7##.*?° Hsia Shih-lin 3 -+-#K,*?! the shih- 
lang 4{.*?? L& Shih-meng Mfiig.*?* tsung-cheng shao-ch‘ing Fti1E/Y 
Wey 42+ Lu Hsiu-fu BEAFK,**> came with a letter to request that Shih-tsu be 
honored as po-fu 4fy4@ (“uncle”) and that from one generation to the other 
they practice the proprieties of tzu-chih +-4G (“nephew ”). Moreover, they 
promised [to pay] a yearly tribute of 250,000 liang jj of silver and 250,000 p% 
pc of silk.*?¢ 

On kuei-hai #27 [14 January] [Po-yen (Bayan)] dispatched Nang-chia-tai 
(Nanggiadai) together with [Lt] Shih-meng and others to return to Lin-an. 
He dispatched Mang-ku-tai (Mangyudai) and Fan Wen-hu to meet A-la-han 
(Alaqan) and Hsi-li-po #1 **8 to take Hu-chou jj] 42° The prefect, 


“7 Cf. Herrmann, op. cit., p. 65, III, C, 2. Cf. also A. C. Mouzz, “ Hang-chou 
to Shang-tu A. D. 1276,” TP 16 (1915) 393-419 (pp. 411, 1, and 419). 

“18 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5r8-5v2 for the general background of 
this passage. 

“19 Cf. the Viian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .30r4, where, however, keng-tzu is an error for keng- 
shen, and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .19v1-4. 

#20T e., shang-shu ling (Ar) or “ Presiding minister.” Cf. KRracke, op. cit., p. 229a. 

#21 Cf. the Viian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .30r5 and 131 (ts‘e 41) .5r3, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12). 
19rl10, and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5v6. 

*22T e., one of the Men-hsia Chung-shu shih-lang or “ Executives of the Chancellery 
and Secretariat.” Cf. Krackg, op. cit., p. 230a. 

“23Cf. the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 41).5r4, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).19r10, and Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5v6. 

“24T.e.,, “Junior Lord of the Court of Imperial Family Affairs.” Cf. Kracke, 
op. cit., p. 231b. Lu Hsiu-fu is called yu-shih Ay HE in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .30r5, 
but tsung-chang shao-ch‘ing in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .19r9. 

#25 Cf. the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .30r5 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12).19r9 and 19v10. 
For his biography cf. the Sung shih 451 (ts‘e 125) .10v4-12r7. Cf. also GixEs, op. cit. 
pp. 548-544, no. 1413, and ALLAN, op. cit., pp. 142-151 (“ Wen Tien Shiang and Lu 
Shiu Fu. The Patriotic Ministers ”’). 

“26 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5v5-7. 

“27 Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).30r7 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .19v4, where, 
however, the entries are relative to other matters, and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
chung, 5v8. 

“°Try Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r6, has A ([J)-li-po, but this must be 
an error for Hsi-li-po, inasmuch as we find Hsi-li-po in the P*‘ing Sung lu, chung, 
8r9 and 8v8. For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 133 (ts‘e 41) .12v1-18r3, where his 
name is written Shih(4€)-li-po. In Hsi-li-po ~Shih-li-po, we may have a Mongolian 
Sirbei ~ Sirbei, but such a reconstruction is completely tentative. 

“2° Cf. HerrMANn, op. cit., p. 65, III, C, 3, and also Movie, “Hang-chou to 
Shang-tu ...,” p. 411, 1. See note 492 below. Cf. also the Yiian shih 183 (ts‘e 41). 
18rl. 
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Cuao Liang-shun jf f3 7#,**° died as martyr.*** 

On ping-yin +8? [17 January] Cuao Yii-k‘o surrendered the city. Po-yen 
(Bayan), setting out from P*ing-chiang, left behind Yu Hsien, Huai-tu 
(Qaidu) , and Hu-tu Pu-hua 4#SAV4E (?Qudu[y] Buga) *** to garrison troops 
[there] (and hold [it]). He separately dispatched Nine Yii to guard the long 
bridge.*#* 

On chi-ssu **5 of the first moon of the thirteenth year [20 January], when 
[the army] reached Chia-hsing[-fu] = §a[}ff ],4°° the an-fu[-shih], Lio Han- 
chieh 37% ##,4°7 surrendered the city. [Po-yen (Bayan)] left behind the 
wan-hu (“myriarch”), Hu-tu-hu QAP (Quduqu) ,*°* and others to gar- 
rison it.*%® 

On kuei-yu **° [24 January] the Sung chiin-ch‘t-chien Wi BE & ,**1 Lio T‘ing- 


*°°For his biography cf. the Sung shih 451 (ts‘e 125) .1r8-2v7. 

481 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 5v8-6r6 for the general background 
of this passage. 

482Cf. the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .30r9 and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r6. 

‘88 My reconstruction of the first element of this name is extremely tentative, inas- 
much as the transcription admits of other possibilities. As for Quduly], I regard it as 
an alternate form of qutuy. For qutuy cf. KowaLewski 2.918a: “ dignité, distinction: * 
sainteté, divinité;*? bonheur, félicité;* bénédiction.” Buqa “Bull” is one of the com- 
monest Mongolian names in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, especially as the 
second element of a name consisting of two elements. For examples cf. Francis Wood- 
man Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” 
HJAS 12(1949) 1-183 (+ 27 plates) (p. 70b s.v. Buq-a). For the word buga cf. 
Kowa.ewski 2.1159a: “taureau, boeuf.” For Buga as a proper name cf., e.g., 
Cueaves, op. cit., p. 115, n. 120, and Petuior, Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or, 
p. 82. In the Ordos dialect Buxa is used as a “ sobriquet.” Cf. Antoine Mostaerrt, 
op. cit. 1.91b: “Buxa taureau; sobriquet qu’on donne 4 un homme gros et vigoureux 
et qui est lent dans tout ce qu’il fait.” 

*°¢ Cf. L1u Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r6-9 for the source of this passage. 

485 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).1r, but the event in 
question is registered under the date ting-mao [18 January], i.e., two days earlier. Cf., 
however, Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r9. 

‘8° Cf, HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 65, III, C, 8, and Mouzz, “Hang-chou to Shang- 
tu...,” p. 419. Cf. also the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).1r9 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing 
Sung lu, chung, 6r9. 

“7 Cf, the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).1r9 and Liv Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 6r10. 

‘°8 For another example of this name cf. Hamats, Le chapitre cviii . . . , p. 173. I 
regard Quduqu as an alternate form of Qutuqu attested as the second element in the 
name of the well-known Sigi Qutuqu. Cf. e. g., the Secret History §§202, 208 (8), 214, 
242, 252(5), 257(3), and 260. He is also called Sigiken Qutuqu in §188 and Sikiken 
Quduqu in §185. Cf. also Petuiort and Hamais, op. cit., p. 152, n. 3. 

48° Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r10. 

*4°Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).1v5, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20r8, and Liu Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r10. 

*41T.e., “Overseer of Military Equipment.” Cf. also the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).1v5 
and Liv Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 6r10. 
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jui 2) EF -**? came with letters from their tsai-ch‘en “prime minister”), 
Cu‘en I-chung [iF Hf .*** and others, [but] he was immediately sent back.** 

On i-hai **® [26 January] [Cu‘en] I-chung dispatched the yii-shih fsb ,**° 
Liv Pa 2) & 447 to present a duplicate copy of the memorial wherein the 
Sung lord styled himself a subject [of Shih-tsu]. When [Liv Pa] brought the 
letter, Po-yen (Bayan) agreed to meet him *** at Ch‘ang-an-chen {2% Git .**° 

On hAsin{12r]-ssu *°° [1 February], when the army reached Ch‘ung-te #¢ 
#4 ,*°! [Cu‘en] I-chung, again, ordered the tu-t‘ung, Hune Mo to carry a letter 
and come with Nang-chia-tai (Nanggiadai) to see [Po-yen (Bayan) ].*5* 

On jen-wu *** [2 February], when [the army] reached Ch‘ang-an-chen, 
[Cu‘en] I-chung and others did not come.*** 

On kuei-wei **5 [3 February] [Po-yen (Bayan) ] advanced the army to Lin- 
p‘ing-chen fii2P Sig .*°° 

On chia-shen*** [4 February], when [the army] reached Kao-t‘ing-shan 
Fix fy ,*°® the Sung Lord dispatched the prefect of Lin-an-fu, Cura Yi- 


*42 Cf. the Viian shih 9(ts‘e 3).1v5 and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r10, 
where his name is written Liu T‘ing (§£ ) -jui. 

“48 For his biography cf. the Sung shih 418 (ts‘e 117) .16r3-20v5. 

«44 Cf. L1u Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r10-11. 

*4° Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3).1v7, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20r10, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r11-6v1. 

**°T e., chien-ch‘a yii-shih or “Investigating censor.” Cf. Kracke, op. cit., p. 232b. 
Cf. also the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20r6. He is called Liv ch‘a-yiian #¥B% in Lov Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v1. 

“47 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).1v9 and 131 (ts‘e 41).5r4, and the Sung shih 47 
(ts‘e 12) .20r6. 

“*8T e., Cu‘en I-chung. 

“4° Cf. Moutez, “Hang-chou to Shang-tu... ,” p. 419. Cf. also Liu Min-chung, 
P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v5 and 6 (bis). Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r11- 
6v5 for the general background of this passage. 

*5°Cf. the Viian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .2r4-8, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20v6, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v5. 

“1 T.e., Ch‘ung-te-hsien. Cf. the Viian shih 9(ts‘e $).2r5. Cf. also HerrMAnn, op. 
cit., p. 65, III, C, 8. Cf. further Moute, “ Hang-chou to Shang-tu ... ,” p. 419. 

“52 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v5-6. 

“3 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .2r8-9. It is not registered in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 
12) .20v. Cf., however, Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v6. 

“54 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v6, for the immediate source of this 
passage. 

“5 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).2r9-10. It is not registered in the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 
12) .20v. Cf., however, Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v67. 

*°° Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v6-7, where it is called Lin-p‘ing. 

“57 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .2r10, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20v8, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v7. 

*58Tn the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).2r10 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .23rl it is 
written Kao ( & ) -t‘ing-shan, but Hao-t‘ing-shan in the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 41) .5r7, 
the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20v9, and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v7. 
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ch‘ing ¥X #PHF.*® together with the tsung-shih pao-k‘ang-chiin ch‘eng-hsiian- 
shih S238 PRE HE KS i 4°° Yun Fu #4 7f,**! and the Ho-chou fang-yii-shih 
FSH By 2 te .*°? Chi-fu FF Fy.*% to carry the dynastic seal *** as well as the 
memorial of surrender and to repair to the headquarters (#f Rij) [of Po-yen 
(Bayan) ]. After Po-yen (Bayan) had received [these things], he dispatched 
Nang-chia-tai (Nanggiadai) to return to Lin-an with [Cura] Yii-ch‘ing and 
others to summon the Sung state ministers to come out to discuss the terms 
of surrender. [As Cu‘eNn] I-chung had already fled, Wen Tien-hsiang was 
appointed ch‘eng-hsiang in his stead, [but] he declined the appointment, 
requesting that he himself go to the headquarters.** 

On i-yu *°* [5 February], when [Po-yen (Bayan) ] advanced the army to [the 
region] 15 li north of Lin-an he distributively dispatched Tuna Wen-ping, 
Li Wen-huan, and Fan Wen-hu [each] to inspect the city’s fortifications and 
to pacify the military and civilians with instructions. Nang-chia-tai (Nang- 
giadai) and Hune Mo came to report that [Cu‘en] I-chung together with 
Cuane Shih-chieh Heft GE,*°? Su I AERE.*°° Lrv Shih-yung and others were 
carrying the Prince of I 44=— “°° and the Prince of Kuang }§ =f *7° down 


45° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .3r6 and 131 (ts‘e. 41) .5r6, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12). 
20v10, and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v9. 

409T e., “ Ch‘eng-hsiian-shih of the Pao-k‘ang-chiin of the Imperial Household.” Cf. 
pao-k‘ang [12v] chiin-ch‘eng hsiian-shih in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .2r10-2v1. 

461 Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .2v2 and 3r6. 

4°2T e., fang-yii-shih of Ho-chou. For Ho-chou see note 279 above. For fang-yii-shih 
“ Regional defense commandant ” cf. Kracue, op. cit., p. 231b. Cf. also the Yiian shih 
9 (ts‘e 3) .2v1. 

463 Cf, the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).2v1. That the surname CHao i has been omitted 
inadvertently or otherwise seems clear from the fact that we have Cuao Chi-fu in 
Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v9 and the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .23r10. 

#64 Lit., “to transmit the state seal.” For the term 13 ee cf. CHAVANNES, op. cit. 
2.109, n. 5. 

*°5 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6r7-10. Cf. Cuaricnon, op. cit. 3.35, 
n. 5, for the partial translation of the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 
8) .2r10-3r7. 

46° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .8r7, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12).21r8, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v10, where, however, i-ch‘ou is an error for i-yu. 

“°7 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .8r8, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21r7, and Liu Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r1. For his biography cf. the Sung shih 451 (ts‘e 125). 
7v5-10v3. Cf. also GiLEs, op. cit., p. 40, no. 104. 

“°8 Cf., however, the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3).8r8, where we find #*Z|¥s, confirmed by 
the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).21r7 and 23r5 as well as Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
chung, 7r1. 

*°° Cf. the Viian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .8r8-9, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20v6, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7rl. Cf. also the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .22v4-29r10. 
His name was Cuao Cheng tH #. Cf., e. g., the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .22v9. 

*79 Cf. the Viian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .8r8-9, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .20v7, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7rl. Cf. also the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .22v4-29rl0. His 
name was CuHao Ping fa pe. Cf., e.g., the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12) .22v10. 
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the Che-chiang 7#i|yT‘7! and were sailing south by sea and that only the 
Empress Hsreu fj *7? as well as the young lord remained in the palace. Po- 
yen (Bayan) [12v] urgently dispatched a messenger to instruct A-la-han 
(Alaqan) and Ao-lu-ch‘th S47 (A’urufy|ci) 47° of the right army and 
Tune Wen-ping and Fan Wen-hu of the left army to occupy and hold 
(= blockade) the Che-chiang and with able-bodied soldiers—5,000 men [in all] 
—to pursue them, but, [as] they did not overtake [them], they returned.*** 

On ping-hsii *7® [6 February] the troops were forbidden to enter the city. 
Lw Wen-huan was dispatched to carry a proclamation written on yellow paper, 
instructing the military and civilians inside and outside Lin-an to have them 
continue their usual occupations *7* as formerly. Prior to this, soldiers of the 
guards of the san-ya = f§ *7? had murdered a man in broad daylight. The 
petty people of the village, taking advantage of the disorder, pillaged. By 
this time #78 the people were all quiet.*”® 

On ting-hai *®° [7 February] [Po-yen (Bayan) ] dispatched Cu‘eNG P‘eng-fei, 
Hune Shuang-shou #t #7 ** and others to enter the palace and comfort 
and instruct the empress Hsren.*®? 


471 As remarked by A. C. Mouts, “The Bore on the Ch‘ien-t‘ang River in China,” 
TP 22(1923).135-188 + 7 plates (p. 188, n. 2): “The form (Fi) is still used for 
literary purposes, and is found, for example, in the fourteenth century biography of 
the Mongol general Bayan (Yiian shih c. 127, fol. 5v°, 6r°): ....” (See also notes 497 
and 535 below). j 

‘7? T.e., Li-tsung Hsien huang-hou RSH SG (“Empress Hsien [consort] of 
Li-tsung ”). For her biography cf. the Sung shih 218 (ts‘e '73) .29r3-31r8. See also note 
$21 above. 

‘78 In A’uruyéi we have a nomen agentis in -¢i of a’uruy “ camp.” It means “ Keeper 
of the Camp.” For a’uruy (<ayurwy) “camp” cf. Petuiot, “Les mots mongols dans 
le ae Korye sa,” p. 259, 24°; RaTCHNEvSKY, op. cit., p. 54, n. 2, and p. 142, 
n. 2; and Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362... ,” pp. 112-113, n. 102. 
For the name A’uruyéi (< *Ayuruyéi) cf., e. g., Hamsis, Le chapitre cvit..., p. 116, 
10, where, however, it was read “ Oyrugti” by Pe.uior. 

“74 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 6v10-7r4. Cf. CHarIGNoNn, op. cit., 
3.35-36, n. 5, for the translation of the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 
3) .8r7-8v2. 

‘7° For this date cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 8) .8v2-6, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12). 
21r8-10, and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r4-5. 

‘76 Lit., “be satisfied with their lot.” The word }§ (tu) means a “ space assigned.” 

“77 Te, “ Three ya,” the ya being “ Bureaus.” See note 512 below. 

*78T_e., after the proclamation written on yellow paper was received. 

‘7° The source of this passage probably was Shih-lu material, now lost. Cf. Cuaric- 
NON, op. cit. 3.86, n. 5, for a partial translation of the corresponding passage in the 
Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .3v2-6. 

48°Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .Sv6, but the entry is relative to other matters. It 
is registered neither in the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .2lr nor in Liu Min-chung, P‘ing 
Sung lu, chung, 7r, although the event in question appears in this source under the 
date ping-hsii [6 February]. 

481 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r4. 
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On wu-tzu *®* [8 February] the Empress Hsien dispatched the ch‘eng- 
hsiang, Wu Chien 53. 8%,48* and Wen Tien-hsiang, the shu-mi ffm #,**> Hstexn 
T‘ang fae ,*°° and the an-fu[-shih], Cu1a Yii-ch‘ing, and the nei-kuan PY’ 
(“ eunuch ”) “87 Tena Wei-shan ¥}£3,*** to come to see Po-yen (Bayan). 
He comforted [them] and sent [them back]. However, [as] the behavior of 
[Wen] T‘ien-hsiang was inconsistent, he suspected that he had traitorous 
intentions and [so] he detained him in the army. [Wen] T‘ien-hsiang re- 
peatedly requested that he return, [but] Po-yen (Bayan) smiled and did not 
answer. [WEN] T‘ien-hsiang became angry and said, “I came here for the 
sake of an important matter between the two countries. The others were all 
sent back. Why am I detained here?” Po-yen (Bayan) said, “ Be not angry. 
Thou art a minister of Sung. [Thy] responsibilities are not light. As to the 
matters of today, [13r] just (= jf) [thou] and I should share [in the hand- 
ling of] them.”**® He ordered Mang-ku-tai (Mangyudai) and So-tu 
(Sédii) to share his quarters in order to humor him and he ordered Cu‘ENG 
P‘eng-fei, Huna Shuang-shu, together with Cura Yii-ch‘ing, to exchange [the 
duplicate copy] for [the original copy of] the Sung Lord’s surrender memorial 
in which he deleted [his own] imperial title.*®° 

On chi-ch‘ou *** [9 February] [Po-yen (Bayan) ] quartered the army at Hu- 
chou-shih j)H Thi *°? north of Lin-an-ch‘eng.*®* He dispatched the ch‘ien-hu, 
Nang-chia-tai (Nanggiadai), and others to go to court with the state seal of 


482 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r4-5. Cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit., 3.86, 
n. 5, for a partial translation of this passage. 

“8° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .8v9, the Sung shih 47 (ts‘e 12).21rl0, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r5. 

“84Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .4r3, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .21v6, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r5. 

“8 Cf. the Viian shih 9(ts‘e $).4r8. In Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r6, 
he is called t‘ung-chih-shu-mi, an abbreviation of t‘ung-chih-shu-mi-yiian-shih “Co- 
administrator of The Bureau of Military Affairs.” Cf. Krackg, op. cit., p. 229b. 

“8° Cf, the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .4r3, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .21v6, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r6. 

“87 He is called he in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).4r4 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing 
Sung lu, chung, 7r7. 

“°° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 8) 4r4 and Lrvu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 77. 

*°°T.e., “I keep you here, because I need your advice.” This, of course, is but a 
pretext to detain him. 

‘°° The duplicate was sent merely for approval. Cf. Lru Min-ching, P‘ing Sung lu, 
chung 7r5-7v5 for the general background of this passage. Cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit., 
3.36, n. 5, for the translation of the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 
8) .4r2-7. 

“1 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).4r7 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7v5. 

“2 Cf. the Viian shih 9(ts‘e 3).4r7 and 4v3. Cf. also Herrmann, op. cit., p. 65, 
III, C, 8, and Mout, “ Hang-chou to Shang-tu . . .,” p. 411, 1. See note 429 above. 

“* Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).4v2. Cf. also Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 
7v4-5, where it is called Lin-an-shih (fi). 
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the Sung and present [it to the Emperor].*® 

On kéng-yin *® [10 February] Po-yen (Bayan) setting up the banners and 
drums *°* of commander-in-chief (cH) led the wan-hu (“myriarchs”) of 
the left and right, toured the city of Lin-an, and went to visit the bore in the 
Che-chiang.*®? At dusk he returned to Hu-chou-shih. The Sung princes of 
the blood (43) and the ministers (Efi) all came to see [him].*%* 

On hsin-mao *°® [11 February] the wan-hu (“myriarch”), Cuane Hung- 
fan, the lang-chung fi}K,°°° Mena Chi sfjilt.°°! together with Cu‘Ene 
P‘eng-fei, arrived at headquarters with [the original text of] the surrender me- 
morial which they had received in exchange for [the duplicate copy] as well as 
the personal proclamation °°? from the Sung Lord and the Empress Hsien 
instructing the chou and chiin which had not yet adhered [to do so]. [Po-yen 
(Bayan) ] had the chen-fu,5° T‘ang-ku-tai FFG A (Tangyudai) ,°°* disperse 
the 20,000-odd volunteer troops whom Wen T‘ien-hsiang had enlisted ($j 
) 505 

On jen-ch‘en *°* [12 February] Po-yen (Bayan) climbed Shih-tzu-feng Jip 
F4 °°? to observe the lay of the land (7%) at Lin-an. He ordered So-tu 


4° Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7r5-7. Cf. CHaricNon, op. cit., 3.36, 
n. 5, for the translation of the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3). 
4r7-8. 

*°5 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).4v1 and Liv Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 7r7. 

“°° Te., “with full paraphernalia.” 

“°7 Moute, “The Bore... ,” p. 138, n. 2, rendered this: “On kéng yin (24 day of 
the lunar month, 10 Feb., 1276) Bayan . . . saw the tide on the river Chih.” Cf. also 
the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .4v2. 

“°° Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7v7-8. Cf. CHarIGNon, op. cit. 3.36, 
n. 5, for the translation of the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 8) .4v1-3. 

*°° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3).4v3 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7v8. 
Cf. Cuaricnon, op. cit. 3.36, n. 5, for the translation of the corresponding passage 
in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $) .4v3-4. For “A list of the more modern accounts of the 
Bore by Western writers” cf. Mou te, op. cit., pp. 184-186. 

5° There were two lang-chung of the tso-ssu F-] and two of the yu-ssu AW 
FJ. Cf. the Yiian shih 85(ts‘e 28).5r5 and 5v8. Cf. also RatcHNevsxy, op. cit., 
pp. 123 and 124. 

5°) For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 160 (ts‘e 48) .21v9-23rl0. Cf. also the Yiian 
shih 9(ts‘e 3) .4v3. See also notes 543 and 629 below and the “ Introduction,” p. 197. 

5°? T.e., drafted by them, not by somebody else. 

598 See notes 110 and 165 above. 

54Tn the name Tangyudai we have a derivative in -ai of Tangyud, a Turco- 
Mongolian name designating the Hsi-Hsia PGS . Tangyudai means “The Tangyud.” 
For the name Tangyud and its Ordos forms cf. Antoine Mostagrt, “ Ordosica,” p. 45, 
nos. 161, 162, and p. 54, n. 50. Cf. also Peiior and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 258, n. 19. 

5° Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 7v8-8rl. 

5° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 8).4v. Cf., however, Lrv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r1. 

®°7T.e., “Lion Peak.” Cf. Lru Ming-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r2. 
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(Sédii) to tranquillize the military and civilians. He detailed his generals 
jointly to garrison the city and to protect the palace.5% 

On kuei-ssu °°® [18 February] the Empress Hsien again dispatched someone 
to come to inquire after us (4$fi]). As before, with warm words we consoled 
{her] and sent [13v] him back.5?° 

On chia-wu *1 [14 February] he distributively placed the soldiers of their 
various bureaus of the san-ya in each wing to await further orders *1?—those 
of their troops such as the freshly enlisted ones who desired to return home 
being permitted to do so. He severally dispatched Hs1ao Yu jaf @f °° Wana 
Shih-ying =F #+3%,°"* and others to summon chou such as Ch‘ii #f,°*° Hsin 
42 °° and others to instruct [them to surrender].517 

On ting-yu *1® of the second moon [17 February] [Po-yen (Bayan) ] dis- 
patched Liv Hsieh 3j#§ °° and others to proceed to Huai-hsi to summon 
Hs1a Kuei [to surrender]. Furthermore, he dispatched other generals to 
occupy other places east and west of the Che. As a result, the prefect of 
Yen-chou fijN,°2° Fano Hui FIEJ.°*! the prefect of Wu-chou 34h ,°?? Liu I 


58 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8rl-4 for the immediate source of this 
passage. 

50° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).4v. Cf., however, Liu 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r4. 

510Qr, “We sent him back warm words of consolation.” Cf. Liu Min-chung, 
P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r4-5, for the immediate source of this passage. 

511 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .4v4, where, however, the entry there recorded is 
relative to other matters, and Lrvu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r5. 

512 Tit., “to await transfer and dispatch.” This was done in order to break up 
their solidarity. For the term aie cf. also the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 41 (ts‘e 12) 61v9. 
Cf. also Lu Min-chung, P*ing Sung lu, chung, 8r5-6, where the text reads: DES FE 
BBR RA DRARA BH ARE PFT ME. “He distributively placed the 
soldiers of the Bureau of the Hall of Mounted and Foot Armies as well as the various 
bureaus of the Sung Clan in Our army and separately effected [their] transfer and 
dispatch.” From this it is clear that the term san-ya refers to the ma-pu-chiin-tien-ssu. 

518T have not found this person elsewhere mentioned. 

514 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r11. 

515 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-48, F, 4. Cf. also Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
chung, 8v1. 

1° Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-48, F, 4. 

517 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r5-8. 

518 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .4v8, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21v3, and Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r8. 

519Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).4v9 and Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 
8r8 and 10. 

520 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 62-63, F, 4. In the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21r10-2lvl 
we find, instead of Yen-chou, Chien-te-chiin eee. Cf. also Liu Min-chung, P*‘ing 
Sung lu, chung, 8v9, where we find Chien-te-fu ( HF). For Chien-te cf. HerRMANN, 
op. cit., pp. 74-75, E, 4. 

521 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8v9 and Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21v1. 
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$i) 443,528 the prefect of T‘ai-chou #74H,°°* Yana Pi-ta $8.%4%,°** the prefect 
of Ch‘u-chou f&J.52¢ Liana I @#y,°?7 all surrendered [their] cities. He 
ordered the yu-ch‘eng, CHaNa Hui af ¥§.°%* the ts‘an-cheng, A-la-han (Ala- 
qan), Tune Wen-ping, and Li Wen-huan to enter [the Sung palace] to see 
Empress Hsien and declare [our] generous intentions in order to comfort and 
instruct her.5?9 

On hsin-ch‘ou **° [21 February] the Sung Lord, leading [his] sundry civil 
and military officials, looking toward the Court [in the North], did obeisance 
and transmitted the surrender memorial. Po-yen (Bayan), in the name of the 
Emperor, made Lin-an the Liang-Che ta-tu-tu-fu. Mang-ku-tai (Mangyudai) 
and Fan Wen-hu entered [the city] to direct the affairs of the fu. Then, he 
ordered Cuane Hui, A-la-han (Alaqan), Tune Wen-ping, Li Wen-huan and 
others to enter the city to list the number of the military and civilian popu- 
lation and money and grain, to inspect and verify the granaries and treasuries, 
to collect the patents, seals, and records ®* of Sung officialdom, to abolish 
all the Sung official organs, and [14r] to take the Sung Lord [from the palace] 
and have him reside in a special building. He distributively dispatched the 
newly adhered officials to summon and instruct [to surrender] the chiin and 
chou north and south [of Lin-an], in the Liang-Kuang }fj)iq.°*? and in Ssu- 
ch‘uan 4 Ji},5** which had not yet surrendered.®** He detailed his generals 
to camp distributively at strategic points. Moreover, he prohibited people 
from molesting the Sung mausoleum. This day he advanced the army to the 
bank of the Che-chiang. As the bore did not come for three days, people 
regarded it as the assistance of Heaven.5** 


522 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).2lv1 and Liu Min-chung, P‘tng Sung lu, chung, 
8v10. 

528 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21vl. 

°24 Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21vl. 

°25Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21vl. 

52° Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21vl. 

"27Cf. the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21v1. 

528 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8v1 and 2. 

52° Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 8r8-9v2 for the general background of 
this passage. The surrender of the prefects is registered under the date wu-tzu 
[8 February] in the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) .21r10. The chronology of the events related 
in the passage requires further study. 

58° Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 8) .6r6 and Lru Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 8v2-8. 
The first event here related is, however, under the date keng-tzu [20 February] in 
the Viian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .4v10-5r6. of 

531 Lit., “maps and records.” 

°°? T.e., Kuang-tung and Kuang-hsi. Cf. HerrMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-48, C-F, 4-5. 

588 Cf. HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 52. 

584 There were mopping-up operations. 

585 Moute, “The Bore... ,” p. 188, n. 2, rendered this: “These days (5, 6 of 
the lunar month, 21, 22 Feb., 1276) he brought up his troops on to the shore of the 
river Chih. The failure of the tide to come for two days men took to be the help 
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On kuei-mao °*¢ [23 February] the Empress Hsien ordered that Wu Chien, 
Curia Yii-ch‘ing, Hstex T‘ang #4,"°? Cota Hsiian-weng REEA** Liv 
Pa, together with Wen T‘ien-hsiang, all should be ch‘i-ch‘ing-shih jij imi °°* 
and that Yane Ying-kuei $4 ME 4 °*° and Cuao Jo-hsiu 34 *** should be 
feng-piao-ya-hsi-kuan 4 3ejp Me's °** and repair to the Court and to await 
orders, 

Po-yen (Bayan) presented a congratulatory memorial wherein he said: 

“TYour] Servant Po-yen (Bayan) says:°** 

“* The [greatest] achievement of a dynasty is to magnify °** complete uni- 
fication [of the world]; °*° [hence,] the seas and hills °° must [all] submit to 
the [Most] Illustrious Lord (AR =£ ) .5*” 

“The might (£¢) of the Emperor-King (#=£) °** issues [from] a myriad 


of Heaven.” “These days” is not an exact rendering of #8 which must mean 
“this day,” i.e., hsin-ch‘ou or 21 February 1276. Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
chung, 8v2-9r5 for the general background of this entire passage. Cf. also CHARIGNON, 
op. cit. $.86-37, n. 5, for the translation of the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 
9 (ts‘e 8) .5r6-5v3. 

58° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 8).5v, but the event in 
question is found under the date keng-tzu [20 February]. For the translation of the 
entry in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .4v10-5r6 cf. CHARIGNON, op. cit. 3.36, n. 5. In the 
Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21v5-6 it is found under the date jen-yin [22 February]. 

587 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .5rl and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21v6. 

*8° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 8) .5r2 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21v6. 

5° Lit., “ praying-and-begging-[mercy-Jenvoys.” Cf. also the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 8). 
5r9-10 and the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12) 21v6. Mout, “ Hang-chou to Shang-tu ... ,” 
p. 394, translated the title of the Ch‘i-ch‘ing-shih hsing-ch‘eng chi Wran 24 Fez, 
in which these words occur, as “ A Record of the Journey of the Suppliant Envoys.” 

4°T have not found this person elsewhere mentioned. 

417 have not found this person elsewhere mentioned. 

542 Lit., “ carrying-memorial-and-seals-officials.” 

548 The text which follows is in poetic prose. It is also found in Lru Min-chung, 
P*ing Sung lu, hsia, 1v8-2v5 under the title of “Ta ch‘eng-hsiang ho-piao ” ARAB 
Fe Congratulatory Memorial of the Grand Ch‘eng-hsiang”] (lv2) and in the 
Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 4) 2v6-4r5 under the title of “ Ho P‘ing Sung piao” SEAR 
Ze [ Congratulatory Memorial on the Pacification of the Sung”). The author of the 
memorial, as we learn from the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei, was Mena Ch‘i (see note 501 
above). In the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16(ts‘e 4).2v7 the character “& (teng) (“and 
others”) appears after the name of Po-yen (Bayan). 

44 Or, “to consider important.” 

*5 For the locus classicus of the words K—#f in the Kung-yang chuan cf. the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu Kung-yang ching-chuan chieh-ku PERK AE REG RE 1 (ts‘e 1) .1v4. 

54° T e., all lands. 

*47 Only such a person can bring this about. 

“le, a Hif— = (“ Five-Emperors-Three-Kings”) sort of ruler. In other 
words, a Sagacious King. Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1846,” HJAS 15 (1952) .1-128 (pp. 56-57, n. 76). 
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of securities; °¢° [only] the Man-I #§##¥ °°° dare offer resistance to the Heavenly 
Might (KR). 

“Tn the beginning, [there is] the reach of shields and spears; *** in the 
end, [there is] the acculturation (AJ) of characters and wheels.°°? 

“* Now that the empire (fa F ) has been completely clarified,>>* the uni- 
verse (## FE) is in a state of rejoicing. 

“* Your Servant Po-yen (Bayan) and others, sincerely rejoicing and sin- 
cerely joying, knocking [their] heads and knocking [their] heads,°°* respect- 
fully [beg to] observe: 

“The government of [Your] Imperial Majesty (247REF) is the most 
brilliant of the “ Five Reigns” (373) and its continuity shall attain unto 
a thousand ages; [Your Majesty’s ships] have sailed °° unto the realm whence 
the sun rises; *5* [Your Majesty’s officials] have administered °°? [14v] the 
territories of the [ancient] Yiieh-chih A > ; °°* [Your Majesty’s messengers] 
having reached the shores of Tan-yai }}- }# ,°°° [Your Majesty’s vassals there] 
“gave a report of office; ”*®° and [Your Majesty’s people] embracing the 


54° T e., is infallible. See also note 186 above. For an early example of the term 
Bs (wan-ch‘iian) cf. the Han shu 44(ts‘e 16) .11v2. 

55° Tit., “the Man barbarians,” i.e., “the ignorant.” In other words, those who 
have not hitherto been benefited by such rule. In Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
hsia, 1v4, we find BR “Island of Barbarians,” a term used in reference to the Sung. 
This term, as a matter of fact, is used below (14vl) in the version of “ Memorial,” 
as we have it in the Yiian shih biography. See note 562 below. In the Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 4) .2v8, however, we find “ Man-I,” as here. For an early example of 
the words Man-I cf. the Han shu 49 (ts‘e 16) .11r6. 

5517 e., arms. The words -F=X% are found in the Lun-yii. Cf. James Lecce, The 
Chinese Classics, Second Edition, Revised, Vol. I, Oxford, 1893, p. 309. 

552 For this allusion to a passage in the Chung-yung (LeccE, op. cit. 1.424) see 
the “ Appendix,” II, n. 19. The meaning of this passage is: “‘ Wherever the reach of 
arms begins, there acculturation under one standard must result.” This is to show 
the beginning of the use of might on the Sung and the introduction of Yiian institutes. 

558 T_e., “ Now that peace and order everywhere prevail.” 

554T e., “with the most profound obeisance.” These words do not appear in the 
Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 4) 2v9. 

555 Lit., “ [you a scaled [mountains] and sailed [seas].” For the words BB fit 
cf. the Tz‘u-hai REVS, KeAB , p. 168a. 

55° T.e., “ Japan in the east.” 

557 Tit, “[You] have ‘capped and belted.’” For this use of the words 3 4i¢ 
ef. the Tz‘u-hai, F-E, p. 359c. 

558 T e., “the Yiieh-chih in the west.” In the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16(ts‘e 4) .3rl we 
find Bi} (“ countries ”). The literature on the Yiieh-chih is much too extensive to be 
cited here. Cf., e.g., Berthold Laurer, Ph. D., The Language of the Yiie-chi or Indo- 
Scythians, Chicago, 1917, 14 pages, and Gustav Hatoun, “Zur Ue-tsi-Frage,” ZDMG 
91 (1937) .243-318. 

55° T e., Annam in the south. 

°° The expression tiie “to give a report of office” is from the Mencius. Cf. 
James Lecce, The Chinese Classics, Second Edition Revised, Vol. II, Oxford, 1895, 
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Han-hai } ifj,°°! make [it] the homestead. 

“*Only this “Island of Barbarians” (f%%§)°°* has disobeyed [Your 
Majesty’s] orders (AK# ).°°* They thought that rivers and lakes *** might 
prolong [their] rebellious life and that the “ boat with its oars” °°> might be 
sufficient to resist the “ Royal Army” (=F fip)- 

“* Continuing the warfare, they have relied on [their] defense *°* for more 
than forty years. Being ungrateful °°? they have “eaten [their] words ” °° 
more than once.*® 

“The day when the Holy Lord (38=) reached 57° Chiang-nan, they 
sent envoys to beg [us] to make a covenant [with them] under the city wall.57 


p. 159 (bis) and p. 436. It will suffice to cite the examples on page 159, where the 
text reads: #4 BFRF BUM, Ute FH st HR. “ When the princes at- 
tended at the court of the Son of Heaven, it was called a report of office, that is, 
they reported their administration of their offices.” For Leccr’s commentary cf. 
op. cit. 2.159, 5. 

5®1T e., the Gobi in the north. In his review of Albert Herrmann, Die Gobi im 
Zeitalter der Hunnenherrschaft, TP 32 (1936) .359-360, P. Petuior remarked: 

“Lridentification du aD Han-hai des Han avec le lac Baikal a déja été adoptée 
en 1931 dans le Tchong-kouo ti-ming ta ts’eu-tien, 1233°; quant au Ra Han-hai des 
T’ang, son identification au Gobi est donnée dans la méme ouvrage, 1345°. M. H. dit 
que, méme sous les T’ang le Han-hai, avec la nouvelle orthographe, est situé dans 
l’Extréme-Nord, par-dela la Tila; mais deux au moins des passages qu’il invoque 
p. 143, n. 4 (Chavannes, Doc. sur les Tou-kiue, 21, 47) concernent la frontitre Nord 
des T’ou-kiue occidentaux, qui est bien le Gobi, et non le Baikal.” 

5°2 This term was used by the Pei-Wei ALR in reference to their neighbors in 
the South. Cf., e.g., the biographies of “Tao-i” Huan Hsiian FH %& and “ Tao-i” 
Lrv Yu 2i#§, both of Sung, in the Wei shu 97(ts‘e 38).1r4-18r7 and 18v4-25v3 
respectively as well as those of “Tao-i” Hstao Tao-ch‘eng JM§i3H JQ of Chi and 
Hstao Yen {ff of Liang in the Wei shu 98(ts‘e 39) .1r3-5rl and 16r8-38v6 respec- 
tively. For further details cf. the entry on the term in the Téy6 rekishi daijiten Re 
FE AK BEM, 7, p. 408a-b. In the Kuo-ch'ao wen-lei 16(ts‘e 4) 3r2 we find HHS 
(“ Sung realm ”). 

5°8 For these words from the Shu ching, see the “ Appendix,” II, n. 20. 

504 F.g., the Ch‘ang-chiang and the T“ai-hu. Cf. also supra 8v10, where we find 
YL PF “the [Ch‘ang-Jchiang and the [coastal] seas.” 

5°5 For these words from the Shu ching, see the “ Appendix,” IV, n. 44. 

586 Tit., “have put the ku (‘stronghold’) at their back.” 

587 Tit., “turning the back on te (‘virtue’).” 

588 T e., “lied.” The locus classicus of the expression BE @ is found in the Shu 
ching. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 3.175: FRAN A. “‘—I will not eat my words.’” 

5°° Lit., “ difficalt to count [them] by one or two.” 

579 Lit., “flew across to.” 

571 T.e., “to sue for peace on humiliating terms.” The locus’ classicus of the words 
SRT ZA is found in the Tso chuan. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 5.58, 1. 15. Leaax, op. cit. 
5.59, Par. 9, rendered them as follows: “Ts‘oo imposed a covenant beneath the wall, 
and withdrew.” 
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When our victorious army °”? returned, they at once reindulged in their 
deceitful tricks. They detained and imprisoned our envoys plenipotentiary 
(424) °’—an ingratitude for our having spared them from destruction.*’* 
They enticed and harbored our revolted servant ($i )°"® and stole the 
land of the three cities in [the] Lien-Hai 4 ¥§ [area].°°° This brought about 
our chastising them in six years of war at Hsiang[-yang] and Fan{-ch‘eng] 5"? 
—during which time they failed 578 to send “a single messenger.” 57® Since 
catastrophe is what they themselves wanted,®®° their punishment naturally 
follows Your Majesty’s indignation.5** 

“* Your Servant Po-yen (Bayan) and others °°? respectfully commanded the 
Imperial Army (#&}f€ ) and reverently executed the Divine punishment (KK 
#%). Then we followed the upper course of the Han[-chiang next] unto 


2 The words BLZ2 & HE essentially constitute an allusion to the passage in 
Chou li 6(ts‘e $).6v6-7, which reads: PARK . RAP ZEtS (= BL) 48. Edouard 
Biot, Le Tcheou-li ow Rites des Tcheou, traduit pour la premiére fois du chinois, 
Tome II (Paris, 1851), p. 88, rendered it as follows: “ Lorsque l’armée commandée 
par l’empereur fait la grande offrande dans la salle des Ancétres, alors il ordonne 
de jouer l’air du triomphe.” Cf. also Bror, op. cit. 2.89, n. 4, for the commentary on 
the passage. 

578 In hsin-shih we have an abbreviation of the more usual term kuo-hsin-shih. Cf., 
e.g., supra, 8r7. 

5% Lit., “They forgot the grace whereby Heaven and Earth recreated them.” I.e., 
“They owe their lives to us.” 

Te. Lr Tian 43. For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 206(ts‘e 59) .1r3-4rl. 
Cf. also CHaRIGNON, op. cit. $.18-14, n. 9, for the translation of passages in the “ Pen- 
chi” of the Yiian shih relative to the revolt and suppression of Li Tan. 

578 Te. “les sous préfectures de Lien ## (hod. Ngan-tong-hien) et de Hai 7-4 
(h. méme nom).” Cf. CHaricnon, op. cit. 3.18, n. 9. The Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 
4).Sr6 has —3R (“two cities”). 

577 T.e., “we wasted six years in chastizing them.” For Hsiang-yang see note 47 
above. For Fan-ch‘eng 3EHR cf., e.g., Move, “The Siege of Saianfu ... ,” pp. 9 
and 12. 

576 Lit, “They haughtily were without the coming... .” J #R = {EK “ with 
wanton/unjustifiable pride.” 

57° T_e., “ We expected them to send, at least, an apology.” The words —4P4>4= 
are from the Tso chuan. Cf. James Leacr, The Chinese Classics, Vol. V—Part II, 
London, p. 434, 1. 9. Laas, op. cit. 5.485, Par. 7, rendered them: “a single messenger.” 
Cf. also William Hune, “Three of Ch‘ien Ta-hsin’s Poems on Yiian History,” HJAS 
19 (1956) .1-82 (p. 16, n. 2). 

58° Lit., “ Since catastrophe came out of their own seeking.” In other words, “ Since 
they asked for it.” 

551 Lit., “anger is caused to be reported.” The locus classicus of the words riff 
is found in the Shih ching. Cf. James Leacr, The Chinese Classics, Vol. I[V—Part II, 
London, p. 453: HIKE RH IM  UAREAME. “The king rose in his majestic 
wrath;/He marshalled his troops,/To stop the invading foes.” 

582Tn the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16(ts‘e 4) .8r8 we only find fi (“ Your Servant ”). 
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Hsiang{-yang] and, in turn, emerged at the old crossing of Wu-ch‘ang 
KB, .** [Their] defenses *** were completely swept away north (Z€) of the 
[Ch‘ang-]chiang; the alarm of war 5*> reached directly unto Ch‘ien-t‘ang ¢% 
$f 586 Still they did not have the inclination to measure [their own] virtue 
and to weigh [their own] strength 5*7 and repeatedly there were cases of their 
killing envoys and tearing up letters. 

“* Being in conjunction with (Jg§) the personal instructions of the “ Temple 
Plans” (f&yjt ) °° [15r] meant the suitability of priority for the root [of the 
problem].5*® [Your Servant] then ordered A-la-han (Alaqan) to take the route 
at °° Tu-sung{-ling] °° and Tune Wen-ping to advance [his] army at °°? the 
seacoast. [Your] Servant [together] with A-t‘a-hai (?A[y]taqai) ,5°* being in 
command of the main body ('1ffj) [of troops], thrust directly toward the 
mock capital. As soon as the momentum of [our] deployment 5** (#5 
$4) was achieved, [our] water (=sea) and land forces advanced simul- 
taneously.°°5 After Ch‘ang-chou had already fallen,®®* the various chiin were 
all pacified in response to our summons.°®? As Lin-an became the rendezvous, 
[our] generals brought their troops and all assembled [there]. 


588 Cf, HERRMANN, op. cit., p. 65, I. See also note 172 above. 

58 Tit. “hedges and screens.” For the words ##§¥ cf. Francis Woodman CuEaves, 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 
13 (1950) .1-181 (+ 35 plates) (p. 63, n. 270). 

585 Lit., “ beacon signals.” 

58° See note 471 above. 

5877 e., in comparison with ours. In other words, they still had no sense of their 
inadequacy. The words rg $e Af 4% J) Zt have their origin in the Tso chuan. 
Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 5.82, 1.3: AV EPEAT. Lecce, op. cit. 5.34, Par. 3, rendered 
them: “Its lord did not consider the virtue of his opponent; he did not estimate 
his own strength; .. .” 

588T e., “Imperial Plans.” 

58° Lit., “the root’s needing priority.” Thus, Bayan gives credit to Qubilai, not to 
himself, for the supreme strategy, namely that of dealing with the root of the problem 
—Lin-an. 

5°°T e., “ by way of ” or “ through.” 

5° Cf. supra 9v7-8. See also note 311 above. 

5°2 Cf. supra 9v8-9. See also notes 366, 367, and 368 above. 

5°8 Cf. supra 9v10. In the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 4) 3v2-8 we find A-chu A-t‘a-hai 
teng, i.e., “ A-chu (Aju), A-t‘a-hai (?A[y]taqai), and others.” 

5°4 These words have their origin in a passage in the Tso chuan. Cf. Lecas, op. cit. 
p. 460, 1. 3: Binge BGAHZ. BRIS ... . Lecoe, op. cit. 5.464, Par. 1, 
rendered this metaphor as follows: “‘As in the pursuit of a stag, the people of 
Tsin took Ts‘in by the horns, and we took it by the feet, . . .’” 

°° Cf. supra 9v10. 

5°°Cf. supra 10r8. In the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16(ts‘e 4) .3v4 we find —f (“once 
smashed ”) . 

5° Lit., “as to the various chiin, we transmitted communications (= ultimata) and 


they were all pacified.” 
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“* He, knowing that he was reduced to extremities, sent [to us] more than 
once appeals for mercy (J2%@).5°° At first, there was a prayer [that he be 
permitted] to present tribute as nephew [of Your Majesty]. Next, there was a 
request [that he be permitted] to call himself vassal and present [his] seal [to 
Your Majesty]. However, [we knew that his] sweet words were not supported 
by [his] real intentions.°°® 

“* Therefore, we lead [our] crack troops and directly arrived at the suburbs 
[of Lin-an]. We summoned [his] trusted,®°°° grand ministers. We disbanded 
{his] homesick *° bodyguard. Stubborn though he was,®°? there was no 
[single instance of] “horizontalizing the grass” (ff; Ri) °°? (= flattening the 
grass) [in any] of the four suburbs. [His plan] to flee away coming to nought, 
[his] little °° flag of surrender was raised for the first time. 

“*The Lord of the Sung state had already, on the fifth day of the first 
decade of the second moon, looked in the direction of [our] Court and, 
prostrating himself, surrendered.*°® Aside from inventorying and sealing all 
the granaries and treasuries to await [your] orders for their disposition, Your 
Servant, in display of ®°* Your Majesty’s magnanimity, has ameliorated the 
sufferings of the civilian officials and the population so that the market places 
of the nine thoroughfares were not moved and the splendors of a whole era 
remained as [15v] of old.®°’ Now we realize that in astute foresight ®°* [Your 


5°° The locus classicus of these words is found in the Shih ching. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 
4.293: FB. “And melancholy is their cry of gaou-gaou.” 

5°° Lit., “ Looking upon [his] sweet words, what support in [respect of] true facts? ” 
In other words, “‘ We knew that he was playing for time.” 

°°° Lit., “ whom [he] employed.” 

®°1 Lit., “ which yearned to return [home].” 

602 Tit., “ [Although] the unbending, strong heart was [there], . . .” 

6°8T e., “there was not a single, standing soldier in the neighborhood.” This is an 
allusion to the passage in the biography of Cuunc Chiin $f in the Han shu 
64 (ts‘e 20).4v1-8v8, which reads (8r4-5): “[CHune] Chiin personally petitioned, 
saying, ‘ Although Chiin does not have the merit of “ having horizontalized the grass ” 
(= has never served as a soldier), [yet] he has succeeded in being made a member 
of [Your Majesty’s] guard and receiving (lit., “eating”) a salary for five years.’” 
The commentary on the passage reads as follows (8r5): “ [Yen] Shih-ku [ PAGE 
says, ‘[The words heng ts‘ao] refer to the fact that, when one walks in the grass, one 
causes the grass to lie down. Hence, one says, “heng ts‘ao” [“ to horizontalize the 
grass ”].’” 

6° Tn a contemptuous sense. 

5 In this sentence the words B, ... #%, in a sense, constitute a unit. In the 
Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 4) .3v10 we find 73 (“the sixth day ”’). 

6°6 Here boa is an error for #. Cf. Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, hsia, 2v1 and 
the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 4) .4r1. 

°°7 T.e., Lin-an at its best. 

°° The expression % 4 may be compared with the expression 4? registered 
in the Tzx‘u-hai, 4-46, p. 153b. Cf. also SER in Liv Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, 
hsia, 3r8. 
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Majesty] excels ®°® [all] former sovereigns; that he regards [distances of] ten 
thousand Ji as within the sight of his eyes; that he “ rotates the world on his 
palm ”; ®2° and that he has made it possible for us [His] servants to be able 
to respond to [this] brilliant moment by singing the “seven virtues” and 
thereby announce [His complete] success; ®'! while being deeply involved in 
thoughts of the “ Dragon Court” (£ /),°? we offer up [a shout of] “ten 
thousand years” as longevity and respectfully exhibit [praise couched in] 
words [not unlike those] of Hu pai pe FR.’ °* 

“TYour] Servant Po-yen (Bayan) and others, with the utmost (ff) °* 
homage (ff@4K) and respect (&%) and with extreme trepidation (JR 
#% ) 15 respectfully present [this] congratulatory memorial for [Your Majesty’s] 
attention.” °° 

On wu-shen *** [28 February] [Wu] Chien and others set out from Lin-an, 
but [Hsien] Tang did not leave.*4* 

On kuei-ch‘ou °° [4 March] Prince Fu jfjj -— of the Sung, [Cao] Yii-jui [#4] 


699 Lit., “loftily caps.” 

*1° The words RPS _E have their origin in the Mencius. Cf. Leccx, op. 
cit. 2.201: JAK F A) $i B_E. “to rule the kingdom was as easy a matter as to 
make anything go round in the palm.” Cf. also Lecce, op. cit. 2.182: AK P, Hi 
2 th. “. . . possessed the kingdom as if it had been a thing which he moved 
round in his palm.” 

*11 The words ates im essentially are from the Tso chuan. Cf. Lecce, 
op. cit. 815,16 RACER -RMORFREBS AS EG a 
TH E.. Lecaz, op. cit. 5.320-321, Par. 3, translated this passage as follows: “ Not one 
of the seven virtues belonging to military prowess attaches to me;—what have I to 
display to my posterity? Let us simply make here a temple for the tablets of my 
predecessors, and announce to [321] them our success.” (For an enumeration of the 
“seven virtues” cf. Lecce, op. cit. 5.320, Par. 3.) For the word HK used in conjunc- 
tion with the words JL#, however, cf. the Chou li 6(ts‘e 3) .5r3 TB Z HK . The 
translation of these words is not found in Brot, op. cit. 2.35. Cf., however, Chou li 
6 (ts‘e 3) .15v5 and Bior, op. cit. 2.54, n. 2. The words He first occur in the Shih 
ching. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 4.552. 

*12T.e., “ while longing earnestly to be once more in Your Majesty’s presence.” = 
“we are homesick for Your Majesty.” 

®18 These words occur twice in the “Chiang Han” Ye in the Shih ching. Cf. 
Lecce, op. cit. 4.554 and 555: FE FERRE. Lecar, op. cit. 4.554 and 555, rendered 
this verse in each instance: “ Hoo bowed with his head to the ground, .. .” In the 
Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 16 (ts‘e 4) 4r5 the text of the memorial terminates at this point. 

*14 Lit., “ unsupportable ” = “very heavy ” = “ utmost.” 

15 Vit., “[with] the extremity of extreme trepidation.” 

See note 543 above. 

*17 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3.6r9 for this date, but the events there related pertain 
to other matters. 

*18 The source of this passage presumably was Shih-lu material, now lost. 

*1° This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .6v. The event in question 
is found, however, under the date chia-yin [5 March], i.e., a day later, in Liv Min- 
chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9r9. 
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$A 55 .°°°. sent a letter to Po-yen (Bayan), the language of which was very 
earnest. Po-yen (Bayan), said, “Since your country has surrendered,®** 
the South and the North have now become one family. [Ye,] Prince, need have 
no apprehension. Ye should come [as] swiftly [as possible] so that ye may 
participate in great matters with us.” ®?2. Moreover, he dispatched [someone] 
to go to meet him.®*’ 

On wu-wu ®4 [10 March] Hsia Kuei surrendered [the] Huai-nan [circuit].°*5 

On keng-shen ®° [11 March] Nang-chia-tai (Nanggiadai) was ordered to 
transmit an Imperial Directive, summoning Po-yen (Bayan) to accompany 
the Sung sovereign and ministers to the Court.°*7 

On ting-mao °** of the third moon [18 March] Po-yen (Bayan) entered 
Lin-an and caused the lang-chung, Mena Ch‘i,®*® to inventory the ceremonial, 
musical and sacrificial instruments, the patents, and seals, paraphernalia, and 
maps and books.®*° 

On keng-wu °*1 [21 March] Nang-chia-tai (Nanggiadai) arrived [at Lin-an].°%? 

On chih-hsii ®°* [25 March] [CHao] Yii-jui came. Po-yen (Bayan) pro- 
posed leaving A-la-han (Alaqan) [16r] and Tune Wen-ping to administer the 
affairs of the hsing[-chung-shu]-sheng and to plan for the conquest (¢KMR) of 
Min fj °* and Yiieh 98; °*° having Mang-ku-tai (Mangyudai) be military 
governor of Che-hsi with [the title of] tu-tu; having So-tu (Sédii) be military 
governor of Che-tung with [the title of] hsiian-fu-shih; and having T‘ang-wu-tai 


*20 He is only called “Prince Fu” in Lrv Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 919. 
Cf. Mou ts, “ Hang-chou to Shang-tu ... ,” p. 404. 

°21 This is a condensation of the opening line of the text of Bayan’s reply as found 
in Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9r10. 

23 T.e., “we need to consult you.” 

28 Cf. Lu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9r9-11. 

24 Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .6v4. 

*25 The source of this passage presumably was Shih lu material, now lost. 

2° Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 8) .6v9 and Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9v2. 

°27 Cf. Liu Min-chung, Ping Sung lu, chung, 9v1. Cf. CHaRIGNoN, op. cit. 3.37, 
n. 5, for the translation of the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .6v9. 

°38 Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .7r8. 

2° Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .7r9 and 7v8. See also note 501 above. The character 
Hit (15v9) is an error for jit. 

*8° The source of this passage presumably was Shih lu material, now lost. 

*81 This date is not registered in the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 8).7v. Cf., however, Liv 
Min-chung, P*ing Sung lu, chung, 9v7. 

82 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9v7-8. 

°° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .7v2, where, however, the events there related pertain 
to other matters. Cf., however, Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9v8, where, 
while some of the events related are identical with those in the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3). 
7v2, we also find under the same date some of the matters with which we are 
concerned here. 

*84T e., Fukien. 

*°5 Kuang-chou. 
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(Tang’udai) and Li T‘ing escort the Sung sovereign and ministers on the trip 
to the north.®** 

On i-hai °°? [26 March] Po-yen (Bayan) departed from Lin-an.*** 

On ting-ch‘ou *® [28 March] A-t‘a-hai (?A[y]taqai) and others proclaimed 
the Edict to speed the Sung Lord and the Empress Mother to Court for an 
audience. When they finished listening to the Edict, the selfsame day they 
all went out of the palace. Only that the Empress Hsien alone remained be- 
cause of illness. The Lung-kuo fu-jen P& ByK \,5*° née Huang 3 FE.°** and 
the palace personnel (% \.) who were in the company were more than a 
hundred persons [in number]. The functionaries, Prince Fu, [Cuao] Yii-jui, and 
Prince I yr, [CHao] Nai-yu J4f,°*? Hsren T‘ang, Yana Chen #4 $i ,°** and 
[so on] down who were in the company were several thousands of persons 
[in number]. As to the students of the Three Schools (=) ,°** [they 
were] several hundred persons [in number]. When the Sung Lord sought to 
see Po-yen (Bayan), [the latter] said, “It would not be proper for us to see 
each other before we have presented ourselves at Court.” °° 

On i-wei °° of the fifth moon [14 June] he reached Shang-tu with the Sung 
Lord. Shih-tsu sat in the Ta-an-ko Ki °*” to receive them in audience.*** 
The Sung Lord, [Cao] Hsien [jj] .°*° was demoted [in rank] and given [the 


686 Cf, Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9v8-10r8 for a partial source of this 
passage. 

°87 Cf. the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .7v6. 

68° Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 10r3-4, where, however, the date is 
ping-tzu [27 March], i.e., a day later. 

°8° Cf, the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .7v7. 

°4° Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 10v4 and 6. 

°41 Her family name is not given in the P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 10v4 and 6. 

42 Cf. the Sung shih. 

*48 Cf. Lru Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 9r8. 

4 Cf. the Sung shih 157(ts‘e 41).5v7-8 and 17r8. (For these references I am 
indebted to Professor Lien-sheng YANG.) 

*45 Bayan knows that the Sung Lord’s life will be spared, but he does not yet know 
what rank he will have; hence, he does not know who must first kowtow to whom. 
Cf. Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 10r4-10, for the principal source of this 
passage. 

°4° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e $).9r9. As it was the first day of the fifth moon, Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 10v8, has: 72 40— i. “The first day of the 
first decade of the fifth moon.” 

*47In the hsing-kung qs on the plain. Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, 
chung, 10r8. Cf. also Mouse, “ Hang-chou to Shang-tu ... ,” p. 407. 

*48T.e., for the formal surrender. 

°° Cf. Gites, op. cit., pp. 61-62, no. 156 and especially Paul Petxuror, “ L’édition 
collective des oeuvres de Wang Kouo-wei,” TP 26 (1929) .113-182, where (pp. 136- 
187) he discusses in some detail the career of CHao Hsien subsequent to his surrender 
to the Mongols, noting among other important facts (p. 186): “Giles (Biog. Dict., 
156) et Matthias Tchang (Synchr. chinois) font mourir Tchao Hien en 1277; c’est 
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title of] k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu BAF fel] = BJ .°°° chien-chiao ta-ssu-t'u BRR 
KE *! and enfeoffed Duke of Ying-kuo ji fey Z.°°? 

The Sung being pacified, we got 37 fu, 128 chou, two kuan-chien Rj Be ,°5* 
and 733 hsien.®** 

[16v] Po-yen (Bayan) was ordered to report to the altars of Heaven and 
Earth and the Imperial Ancestral Temple. An amnesty was proclaimed 
throughout the empire. When the Emperor commended Po-yen (Bayan) for 
the success, Po-yen (Bayan) prostrated himself and thanked him, saying, 
“Receiving (= in obedience to) Your Majesty’s successful plan, A-chu (Aju) 
did his best. [I, Your Majesty’s] Servant hardly deserve mention.” ®> In 
turn, he was appointed t‘ung-chih shu-mi-yiian and was granted 20 sets of 
chih-sun AFR (jisiin) ,°°° [some of] yin-shu $f fe (“silver rodent ”) 7 and 


stirement faux, et déja on voit par le Yuan che (15, 5r°) qu’il était encore vivant en 
1288. Pour le reste le Yuan che est muet sur le sort de Tchao Hien.” 

65° For this title cf. P. Petuiot, BEFEO 8 (1903) .667-668, n. 7, and E. CHAVANNES, 
TP 17(1916) .163, n. 3. Cf. also the Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .17r8. 

°51 For this title cf. also the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) 9v1-2. 

652 Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) 9v1-2, the Sung shih 47(ts‘e 12).21v8, and Liv 
Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 10v11-11rl, and Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
24 (ts‘e 7).14v9. For the text of the patent by Wane Pfan -- 8%, whereby Caao 
Hsien was invested with these titles cf. the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 11 (ts‘e 3) 4r8-4v9. Cf. 
Liv Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, hsia, 3r7-3v5, for an edict granted to Cuao Hsien. 

®58 That this is an error is clear from Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 1118, 
where we find: [fj 7.8% —j i.e., “5 kuan, 2 chien.” 

°54 Cf. Liu Min-chung, P‘ing Sung lu, chung, 11r2-3. 

655 Lit., “Servant having of what merit? ” 

*5°' The word jisiin in Mongolian means “color.” Cf. KowaLewsk1 3.2337b-2338b: 
“la couleur de la peau ou du poil, encolure des chevaux, teint, air, mine, figure.” 
In the Yiian period the word designated the garments of a single color worn at the 
court on the occasion of solemn banquets. It has already attracted the attention 
of several scholars. Cf., e. g., SHIRATORI, op. cit., pp. 229-241, no. 40; Pexuiot, “ Les 
mots mongols dans le 5 ie se Korye sa,” pp. 264-265, 40°; Yanar Watari iA a, 
“Moko no saba’en to shison’en ” RED 2E SBE é ARE [“ Mongolian Saba’en 
and Shison’en”), Méko-shi kenkyit RP (Tdky6, 1937), pp. 945-956; and 
Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13862 in Memory 
of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949).1-183 (+ 27 plates) (p. 58, n. 102, and p. 125, 
n. 212). In line 41 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 
we find subutu jisiin “[garment of a single] color having little pearls.” Cf. CLEavss, 
op. cit., p. 66, 1. 41. For the use of the word in the Ordos dialect in the sense of “ d’une 
seule couleur ” in some expressions designating the coats of horses cf. the remark by the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt apud CuEAvEs, op. cit., p. 125, n. 212. Cf. also the Dict. 
ord. 1.225b, s.v. *pZwisw. . 

°57Te., “ermine.” For examples of this term elsewhere in the Yiian shih cf., e. g., 


78 (ts‘e 26) .10rl0 (ter), 90(ts‘e 30) .19r7, 134 (ts‘e 41) 2r3, and 204(ts‘e 59) .4r9. It is 
the Mongolian iinen. Cf. Erich Harniscu, Woérterbuch zu Manghol un niuca tobca’an 
(Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi) Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 164. Mr. 
David M. Farqunar kindly brought to my attention the form i (ineng) in the 
Teng-t‘an pi-chiu EG wh “T-yii mae.” 22 (ts‘e 20) .72r6. 
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[some of] ch‘ing-shu 7% fR (“blue rodent ”) °** and the meritorious among his 
subordinate officers—123 persons [in all}—were awarded silver with appro- 
priate distinctions.*® 

In the beginning, when Hai-tu #¥#j§ (Qaidu) °° took up arms (ff) and 
rebelled (fy fay).°°! it was decreed that the yu-ch‘eng-hsiang, An-t‘ung, be 
appointed to assist the Imperial Son, the Prince of Pei-p‘ing {E28 FF, Na-mu- 
han #87422 (Nomugan) °°? to command the various armies at A-li-ma-li 
bey ee 8B (Almalifq])) °°* and [thus] take precautions against him.*** 


In the fourteenth year [1277] ® the prince of the blood Hsi-li-chi #8 4 
(Sirigi) °° abducted the Prince of Pei-p‘ing, imprisoned An-t‘ung, and coerced 
{other] princes of the blood to revolt. [The Emperor] commanded that Po- 
yen (Bayan) lead a punitive expedition against him. He met with his multi- 
tude at the Wo-lu-huan P44 (Orgqon) River.**’ Pinching the River [be- 
tween them] and being [thus] arrayed, they checkmated each other all day. 


*8T e., “squirrel.” For another example cf. the Yiian tien chang FU HES 35 (ts‘e 
13) .9r4. It is the Mongolian keremiin. Cf. Harniscu, op. cit., p. 99. Cf. also the 
form Fea (keremii) in the Teng-t‘an pi-chiu, “ I-yii,” 22 (ts‘e 20) .17r6. 

°5° Cf. also the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) 9v2-3 and 7-8. Cf. Ywan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .14v10.15rl for a partial source of this passage. 

99 Cf., e. g., Hampis, Le chapitre cviit ..., pp. 79-80, n. 1, where “ P. P.” remarked: 
“ je [80] montrerai ailleurs que sa naissance se place vers 1230, et il mourut en 1301, 
ayant passé de peu soixante-dix ans.” 

61 Lit., “ faced inwardly.” 

62 He was the fourth son of Qubilai. Cf. Hamsis, Le chapitre cvit ..., p. 115, 
n. 6, and Le chapitre cviii .. . , p. 89, n. 2, and p. 94, n. 3. As for the name Nomugan, 
it means “Gentle (of Character).” Cf. KowaLewskr 2.690b: “doux, tranquille, 
apprivoisé.” Cf. also Antoine Mostarrt, Dict. ord. 2.496b: ‘nomoxon (X vos*xin) 
doux de caractére, doux et docile, faible (eau-de-vie). . . .” 

°°8 Cf. PeLuiot, Notes sur lhistoire de la Horde d’Or, p. 185, n. 5, for this region 
in Central Asia. It is a Turkish name composed of alma “ apple” + the attributive 
suffix -lig. It means “ Having Apples” or “ Apple-Place.” For alma in Turkish ef. 
BROCKELMANN, op. cit., p. 7: “alma (R.I, 4386) Apfel. . . .” For the location of 
Almaliq cf. HerrMAnn, op. cit., p. 45, C, 1. For another example of the name cf. the 
Yiian shih 121 (ts‘e 38) .9r5, where it is transcribed A-li( 2 )-ma-li (Almali{q)). 

°°4 The source of this passage was Shih lu material which, lost as such, has also been 
incorporated into other parts of the Yiian shih. Cf., e. g., 9(ts‘e 3) .20v3-8. 

°°5 From the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .20v3, we know that it was on the day kuei-mao 
of the seventh moon, in other words on 16 August 1277, that Sirigi abducted Nomuqan. 

°° He was the fourth son of Méngke Qayan. Cf. Hamsis, Le chapitre cvii . . . , 
pp. 108-109, n. 4, and Le chapitre cviii ..., pp. 110-111. Yan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .15r2-3, writes the name Shih-lieh-chi KA (Siregi) . For this 
and still other transcriptions of the name indicating such variant original forms 
as Sirigi ~ Sirigi and Siregi ~ Siregi cf. Hamsts, Le chapitre cvii ..., pp. 108-109, n. 6. 

°°7 Sirigi being on the opposite bank of the River. For the location and course of 
the Orqgon cf., e. g., HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 34-35, G, 2. 
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Waiting until he was off guard, [Po-yen (Bayan) ] waved on the army to form 
two units.°°® Taking him unawares,°®® he smashed him. MHsi-li-chi (Sirigi) 
died in flight.°”° 

In the second moon of the eighteenth year ®"! [20 February-20 March 1281] 
Shih-tsu ordered the Prince of Yen #&%=— to comfort the army at the 
Northern Frontier and he had Po-yen (Bayan) accompany [him]. Moreover, 
he instructed him, saying, “ The ability of Po-yen (Bayan) combines [that 
of] general (4) and [that of] minister (#).°’? He is trustworthy in every- 
thing.*7* Hence, I have him accompany you, [17r] but you must not treat him 
as an ordinary person.” Whenever the Prince of Yen discussed matters with 
him, he treated him with more than the usual courtesy.®* 

This year [1281] when fiefs (4{f,) were distributed among the ministers, 
it was decreed that there should be added [for Po-yen (Bayan) ] 4,977 house- 
holds in places such as T‘eng-chou.®"® 

When Po-yen (Bayan) returned [to Ta-tu] after taking (= conquering) the 
Sung, it was decreed that the sundry officials should meet him in the suburb 
in order to congratulate him. The p‘ing-chang, A-ho-ma [J H§ (Aqmaf{d)),°"¢ 
preceded the [other] sundry officials by half a station in order to see [him] on 
the way.°’? Po-yen (Bayan), loosening the jade-buckle-belt (egy) °”* 
which he was wearing, presented it [to him], saying, “ The precious jades of 
the Sung, indeed, are many. I, as a matter of fact, took nothing. [Please,] 
do not consider this [too] trivial [a present].” A-ho-ma (Aqmafd]), saying 
[to himself] that (Po-yen [Bayan]) had slighted him,®’® schemed to do him 


*¢8 T_e., waved on the army so that it would advance in two units. 

°° Lit., “ pouncing upon their unpreparedness.” 

°7° Cf. the Yiian shih 9(ts‘e 3) .20v3-8 for this episode. Cf. also YOan Ming-shan, 
Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .15r2-5. 

°71 The episode to follow is not registered under the second moon in the Yiian shih 
11 (ts‘e 4) .11r8-12r9. 

°72 T.e., “is suited to both of the highest military and civil offices.” 

78 Lit., “ He is loyal in [respect of] what he does.” 

°76 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).15r5-7 for the immediate 
source of this passage. 

°75 Cf., however, YUAN. Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .15rl-2, where we 
read: “It was decreed that the households of the fief [of the Chung-wu Wang] be 
increased to 6,000 by [the addition of those in] Ling-chou BE and T‘eng-chou. .. .” 

*7° For this biography cf. the Yiian shih 205 (ts‘e 59) .1v5-9r5. Cf. also Mouts, “The 
Siege of Saianfu ...,” pp. 22-24, where part of the biography (7v1-8v10 and 9rl-2) 
is translated. Cf. also The Rev. A. C. Moute, M.A., “ The Murder of Achmach Bailo,” 
JNCBRAS 59 (1928) .256-257. Cf. also CHARIGNON, op. cit. 2.66-67, n. 3. As remarked 
by Mouts, “The Siege of Saianfu ... ,” p. 24, n. 19, in reference to CHARIGNON’s 
translation of the “greater part” of the same passage: “It is to be regretted that 
with the resources at his disposal M. Charignon has not done his work in a more 
critical manner.” 

°77T.e., to see him privately. 

*7® This translation is tentative. 

**° Or, “considering this a slight.” 
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injury.*®° And so he falsely accused [Po-yen (Bayan) ] of having taken their 
jade-peach-cup (e#k3¥)°** when the Sung were conquered. The Emperor 
ordered that an investigation be made but there was no substantiation [of 
the charge]. And so he released him and let him return to his charge. After 
A-ho-ma (Aqmafd]) died, there was someone who presented this cup. ‘The 
Emperor being startled, said, “I almost wronged my loyal and good [Po-yen 
(Bayan) ].” °°? 

Pieh-chi-li-mi-shih (Begilmis) once falsely accused Po-yen (Bayan) of a 
crime punishable by death. Not long after [Pieh-chi-li-mi-shih (Begilmis) ] 
was to be executed for a crime of his own.°** The Emperor ordered Po-yen 
(Bayan) to oversee [the execution]. Po-yen (Bayan) gave him [some] wine 
[to drink] and returned [to Court] full of sadness without [once] setting eyes 
on [Pieh-chi-li-mi-shih (Begilmis) ].°°* When Shih-tsu inquired [of him] the 
reason, he answered, saying, “He himself committed a crime [worthy of 
death], but with [Your] Servant to oversee it (=the execution) the people 
would not appreciate [17v] the complete justice (=impartiality) of the 
Heavenly (= Your Majesty’s) punishment (FEZ ).” *** 

In the autumn of the twenty-second year °° [1285], when the prince of the 
blood, A-chih-chi [aj B FF (Ajigi) °°? was lax in discipline,®** it was decreed 
that Po-yen (Bayan) should command his army in his stead. Prior to this, 
when the border troops were lacking in food, Po-yen (Bayan) ordered his 
troops (Sf) to gather the mieh-ch‘ieh-yeh-erh P¥tEHE SA (meke’er) °** 


8° Lit., “to hit and injure him.” 

°*1 This translation is tentative. 

*82T have not found this episode elsewhere mentioned. 

°88 Lit., “ another crime.” 

°** Although somewhat vague, this passage is written in accord with the principle 
of historiography enunciated by Liu Chih-chi #4 #E to the effect that one should 
not waste words. This is a condensation: Bayan’s own vindication of the crime he 
was alleged to have committed—his trial and acquittal—is never mentioned, but the 
context implies that. 

°° This is a beautiful passage of historiographical style, for it lets the reader reach 
the same conclusion as the historian without revealing what it is. Bayan fears lest 
such an act be construed as personal vengeance. Cf. YUAN Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .15r7-10, for the immediate source of this passage. 

°8°T find no entry on this matter in the Yiian shih 18 (ts‘e 5). 

°°? For this descendant of Cayadai cf., e.g., Hamsis, Le chapitre cvii ..., p. 59, 
n. 5, and Le chapitre cviii ..., p. 118, n. 8. Cf. also Petzior and Hamais, op. cit., 
p. 357, n. 29. 

°° Lit., “lost discipline.” 

°° In meke’er we have a hitherto unattested form of the word meker~mekir. In 
Kowa.ewsk1 $.2017b we find only the form mekir “la bistorte vivipare (polygonum 
viviparum). Pallas, Nachr. 1, 179.” In A. Pozpneev, Yue6Hukb THGeTCKOH MeAH- 
WHHbI, TOMb nepBbli [Textbook of Tibetan Medicine, First Volume] (St. Petersburg, 
1908). p. 802, 1. 11, however, we find the form meker. On page 308 of the same work 
Pozpneev has: “ Maxapb (Akebia quinata),...” That the form meke’er of Bayan’s 
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and the su-tun - ##%% (sudun) °° roots and store them up—four hu fi} per 


biography is a development with the intervocalic hiatus of a form *mekeger is clear 
from the Buriat form mekheer, i.e., mekér< meke’er< *mekeger. Cf. K. M. Crre- 
misov, BypaT-MOHrObCKO-pyccKHi cnoBapb [Buriat-Mongolian-Russian Dictionary] 
(Moscow, 1951), “ M9X39P Oot. rpeunxa *KMBOpOAAuaN; rpeywnxa-ropmeu (pac- 
TeHHe, ynoTpeOmaBuleeca B muuly).” [“ MEKHEER bot. sarrasin viviparous; sar- 
rasin-bistort (plant, used for food) .”] For meker~meke’er <*mekeger cf., e. g., andayar 
(Kowatewsk1 1.18r: “serment, promesse juré”) ~andayayar (in line 18 of the 
Biéig of Oljeitii of 1305 to Philippe le Bel), narbai (“all”) (in line 3 of the Mongolian 
text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862) ~nayarbai (in line 3 [4-167r] of the 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312), etc. G. N. Porantn, op. cit. 4.150, sub 
“Polygonum viviparum,” registers the following forms: “MOHT. MAKHPb; al. Gyp. 
MAXbIpdb ” [“ Mong. myakir; Al. Bur. myakhyr ”). ' 

How the Darqad gather meker is related on page 17 of Ceweng’s Dargqad. 
Koébsiigiil nayur-un Uriyangqai. Dérbed. Qotong. Bayad. Ogeled. Mingyad. Jaqaéin. 
Turyud. Qosud. Caqar. Dariyangy-a. Altai-yin Uriyangqai. Qasay. Qamniyan-nar-un 
yarul iindiisii bayidal-un iigiilel [Account of the Origin and Conditions of the Dargad, 
the Uriyangqai of Lake Kébsiigiil, the Dérbed, the Qotong, the Bayad, the Ogeled, the 
Mingyad, the Jagaéin, the Turyud, the Qosud, the Caqar, the Dariyangy-a, the 
Uriyangqai of the Altai, the Qasay, and the Qamniyan-nar] (1934), we find, relative to 
the Darqad, the following interesting passage: 

idekii uuyuqu anu mal-aéa yarqu sim-e ba mig-a kiged yajar-aca yarqu meker 
témésii jerge-yi qataqay kijii abumui: meker kemegéi inu sayay budayan-u térél 
bolqu nigen jerlig uryumal-un iindiisii-yi quluyan-a quriyaju ordu niiken-diir qada- 
yalaysan-i namur éay-tur téngsijii oluyad jarim ordun-aéa 10 piind kiirtel-e meker 
abéu biitiin ebiil-degen talq-a kijii idemiii: bey-e-diir gem bolqu iigei: qarin éu tejigel- 
tei kemen Potanin Dolbejef-nar temdeglejiikiii: 

“TAs for] their eating and drinking, they take, making storage, things such as the 
milk and meat which come from the cattle as well as the meker and the témésii 
which come from the soil. [As for] that which is called meker, Potanin and Do.seyer 
have remarked that, in the autumn, [the Darqad,] having, by jabbing [the soil], found 
{where] the rats had gathered the roots of a wild plant which is [of] the family of buck- 
wheat and had stored [them] in [their] burrows, taking from some burrows up to 10 
pounds of meker and making [of it] bread for their entire winter, eat [it]. [They 
further remarked] that [this food] is not harmful to the health; that, on the contrary, 
it is nutritious.” 

For the passage in Poranin’s work to which Ceweng referred cf. G. N. Potanin, 
Ouepxu Ctsepo-3anaguoH# Monroniuv, seinyckt II [Outlines of North-Western 
Mongolia, Part II] (St. Petersburg, 1881), p. 113, where it is stated: “In khoguns in 
which there is no agriculture, instead of cerealia they gather in hot and steppe places 
the berries of wild plants (Agriophyllum arenarius, Teloxis aristata, et al.) and on the 
high mountains the roots of the Polygonum viviparum, in Mongolian myakir. The 
latter, the poor people take out from the burrows of mice in August. Firstly they 
boil the myakir long in order to boil soft the thin, hairy rootlets by which [is] 
planted the main root, then they wash up to seven times in cold water and mash in 
order to diminish the hairiness and boil anew in milk; some of our fellow-travellers found 
myakir similar in taste to maize, others—to green pease; to a meat soup myakir serves 
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man—and fodder and seeds to balance this (=in appropriate amounts). At 
the height of winter, when it snowed,®®! men and horses were saved from 
starvation. He also ordered that, whenever a soldier (##-{-) caught and ate 
a t‘a-la-pu-huan SEH ARH (tarbwyan) ,°°? he should save the skin. When 


as a tasty condiment and represents a sour vegetable. Raw myakir reminds one of hazel 
nuts and has the aroma of rose petals which it loses after boiling.” 

6°° The only Mongolian text in which I have found the word sudun attested is the 
Secret History §74 (YCPS 2.6r1) where it is glossed HRY, i.e., “name of the root 
of a [kind of] plant.” This unquestionably is the shorter form of the word sudusun 
registered in KowaLewskI 3.1394a: “une plante dont la racine sert de reméde, 
khouang-tsin?” Prxuiot and Hamgais, op. cit., p. 154, n. 4, discussing a name in 
Raid al-Din which is variously written, but suggests a Mongolian original Sudu ~ 
Sudun, remarked: “a l’époque mongole, sudun est le nom (Histoire secréte, §74) de 
la plante que le mongol classique appelle sudusun; une scutellaire; sudusun est d’ailleurs 
ancien également et se trouve dans RaSidu-’d-Din (trad., II, 16, 164).” For the 
alternation sudun~sudusun cf., e.g., aduwyun (KowaLewsk1 1.65a: “troupeau (de 
bétes & cornes, de chevaux, de brébis), . . .”) ~aduyusun (KowALewskI 1.65a: “ béte, 
animal quadrupéde ”). . 

°°? Lit., “when it rained snow.” 

6°? The only form of this word registered in KowALEwsKI 3.1679a-b is tarbaya which 
is defined “ marmotte (marmotta alpina, dipus gerboa) .” The form tarbayan with the 
final -n is attested in the Secret History §199 (YCPS 8.7rl) where it is glossed “ie 
ER (t‘u-po shu), “t‘u-po rodent,” i.e., “marmot.” It may be observed in passing 
that the first two characters of the Chinese term have every appearance of being 
used to transcribe a foreign word, possibly, a Qitan form of tarbaya. Although 
literally rendered they mean “ earth-poking,” it is obvious that the object-verb word- 
order is not Chinese which, apart from exceptional cases, requires a verb-object word- 
order. If t‘u-po is a foreign term in origin, it would appear that the characters used to 
transcribe it were selected as much for their mnemonic as for their phonetic values. 
The plural form tarbayad in -d is also attested in the Secret History §89 (YCPS 
2.274) where it is similarly glossed. Turning to the modern dialects, we find 
“TAPBATA(H) 1. tap6aran (ctenHot cypoxk);.. .” [“ TARBAGA(N) 1. tarbagan 
(steppe marmot); . . .”] in Buriat (Ceremisov, op. cit., p. 428a), “ Tappara(H) 
tap6araH (cTenHol cypok);.. .” [“tarbaga(n) tarbagin (steppe marmot); .. .”] 
in Khalkha (A. R. Rinéine, Kpatkui MOHTONbCKO-pyccKHi cnOBapb [Concise Mon- 
golian-Russian Dictionary], Moscow, 1947, p. 197b), “ tarw®ybn O das murmeltier 
(Arctomys bobax)” in Kalmuk (Ramsrtept, Kalm. Wort. p. 381b), “ tarwaga mar- 


motte” in Ordos (Antoine Mosrarrt, Dict. ord. 2.649a), and “ t‘éraa “ marmotte ” 
< 


in Monguor (A. pe Smepr, C.I.C.M. et A. Mosrarrt, C.I.C.M., Le dialecte 
monguor parlé par les mongols du Kansou occidental, III¢ partie, Pei-p‘ing, 1933, p. 
424). Cf. also G. N. Poranin, Ouepxu Cthsepo-3anagnoh Monronin, sbiayckb IV 
[Outlines of North-Western Mongolia, Part IV] (St. Petersburg, 1883), p. 156, sub 
“ Arctomys bobac [sic].” 

As to the transcription of this word in the biography of Bayan, it is obviously 
based on a form tarbuyan with the labial vowel (-u-) in the second syllable. This 
biography is not the only source in which we find a form of the word with the 
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[the skins] reached ten thousand [in number] people were puzzled. Then he 
dispatched a messenger to bring them to the Capital (}&fifi). The Emperor 


labial vowel (-u-), for in the Yin-shan cheng-yao eh ie IEEE by Hu Ssu-hui Meise = 3 
of the Yiian dynasty there is a drawing of this animal with the caption t‘a-la-pu-hua 
EERIARZE (tarbwya). Cf. the Yin-shan cheng-yao 3(ts‘e 3).19v. There is also the 
following interesting text concerning the tarburya beside the drawing: 

“ T‘a-la-pu-hua (tarbuya). Another name is the t‘u-po shu +#BR (‘ tu-po 
rodent,’ i.e., ‘marmot’). The taste [of the flesh] is sweet and [the flesh] is not poison- 
ous. It takes care of ulcers [induced by eating the meat] of pheasants. [Cf. Yin-shan 
cheng-yao 3(ts‘e $).25r: “In other months, it (i.e., the meat of pheasants) will 
induce the five [kinds of] piles and sundry ulcers.”] One boils and eats it. It is suit- 
able [for] human [consumption]. It lives in the grass and swamps behind the [border] 
mountains. The northerners dig and take {it] in order to eat [it]. Although it is fat, 
if one boil [it], then it is without oil. The broth is tasteless. If one eat [too] much [of 
it, then], it is difficult to digest [it]. It slightly moves (= creates) chi $@, (?gas). 
The hide is used to make leather (FEE ). It is impervious to moisture and is very 
warm. As for the head-bones (= skull), if the flesh of the lower chin is removed, 
but the teeth are left intact, they (=<it) will cure a child’s insomnia. If one hang 
them (= it) at the side of the [child’s] head, they (=—it) will cause it to sleep at 
once.” 

For another, albeit later, reference to the medical value of a part of the tarbaya, 
in this instance the liver, cf. A. PozpNEEv, op. cit., p. 292, Il. 1-2: tarbayan-u elige*) 
qayarla}ysan yasun-t barilduyuluyu: Pozpneev, op. cit., p. 298, translated this entry as 
follows: “Tleyenb cypka cnoco6cTByeTb cpouleHitO MONOMA@HHbIXb KoctTeit.” 
[“ The liver of the marmot aids the mending of broken bones.”] In note 2 on page 292 
of the same work PozpNEEV gave +38 BF (t'u-~po shu kan) as the Chinese 
equivalent of tarbayan-u elige. 

For examples of the transcription t‘a-la-~pu-hua (tarbuya) in the Yiian shih cf. 74 
(ts‘e 24) .16v1 and 10. In the first instance the word is glossed: Tene . “its 
form is like [that of] a badger.” 

We also find the word attested in the form T7“a-la-pu-han hl Ae (Tarbwyan) 
as a personal name in the Yiian shih 11 (ts‘e 4) .7r9. 

As to the alternation of tarbuyan/tarbuya ~tarbayan/tarbaya, it is comparable to 
that of ebiisii~ebesiin “ grass.” Cf. Paul Peuiot’s review of Arthur Watey’s The 
Travels of an Alchemist in the TP 28 (1931-1932) .413-428, where we read (pp. 425- 
426): 

“P. 124: Le Si-yeou ki dit qu’ “herbe” se dit (en mongol) SANZ ngai-pou-sou. 
Cette transcription est intéressante, en face de [426] dbdsiin des autres documents de 
l’époque mongole; elle raméne en effet & *dbiisiin. Nous avons la un exemple de 
flottement dans la seconde voyelle faiblement prononcée qui suivait le fort accent de la 
premiére syllabe; c’est la méme cause qui nous vaut alors les doublets Abaga et 
Ubuga [sic] pour l’ikhan Abaya, Buluyan et Bulayan comme nom de femme, etc. La 
voyelle labiale de la seconde syllabe, aidée par la consonne labiale précédente, a fini 
par l’emporter, et on a par exemple siwisi dans des dialectes modernes (cf. RuDNEV, 
Materialy, 184) .” 

The examples of -u-~-a- in the second syllable could easily be multiplied. Cf., e. g., 
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laughed, saying, “ Po-yen (Bayan), because the borderland is cold and the 
soldiers have not enough clothing, wants to exchange [this] for our fabrics ( $f 
Fa ).” 88 As a result the Emperor granted clothing [to the army].°* 

In the second moon in the spring, of the twenty-fourth year °%® [14 
February-13 March 1287], when it was reported that Nai-yen J9f™ (Nayan)*** 
was about to rebel, it was decreed that Po-yen (Bayan) look into it.°°? And 
so he transported many garments and fur coats into his territory and fre- 
quently presented the relay station personnel with them. Upon his arrival, 
Nai-yen (Nayan) had a banquet for him ®*® with a prearranged plot °° to 


abu~aba (KowaLewskI 1.45a and 40a: “ pére, papa”), aduyun~adayun (KowALEw- 
SKI 1.65a: “troupeau (de bétes 4 cornes, de cheveaux, de brébis), . . .”), adwyusun~ 
adayusun (Kowa.ewskI 1.65a: “ béte, animal quadrupéde ”), uquna~ugana (Kowa- 
LEWSKI 1.357a: “un bouc de basse-cour”), etc. For an example in a modern dialect 
cf. the Ordos usula- ~ usala- (Antoine Mosraert, Dict. ord. 2.744a and 748b: “ abreuver 


(les bestiaux); irriguer, arroser”). Cf. further “P. P.” apud Hamais, op. cit., p. 129, 
nz 4, 

On page 212 of the article entitled “Second voyage fait par ordre de l’empereur 
en Tartarie par les Péres Gerbillon et Pereira, missionnaires de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
a la Chine” on pages 196-301 of Plére] J. B. pu Haupe’s Descripticn géographique, 
historique, chronologique, politique, et physique de Vempire de la Chine et de la 
Tartarie chinoise, etc., Tome quatriéme (La Haye, 1736), we find the name of the 
marmot written Tarbiki in the passage which reads: 

“|. . nous vimes auffi certains animaux que les Mongous appellent Tarbiki: ils font 
des trous en terre dans lefquels ils fe retirent: ils ne vivent que d’herbes, & ne 
fortent point de leurs trous |’Hiver, ils y vivent de l’herbe qu’ils ont amaffée pendant 
VEté: leur poil est & peu prés de la couleur de celui des loups, mais moins grand & 
plus doux: ils font au refte de la groffeur & de la figure des loutres. On dit que leur 
chair est fort délicate & manger: ... .” 

Again, on page 214 of the same article, we find the name pluralized as Tarbikis in 
the passage which reads: 

“" ..0n ne voyoit que cailles & que trous de Tarbikis: ces animaux font leurs trous 
en terre dans un lieu un peu élevé, ot les herbes font plus épaiffes & plus hautes. 
Les Mongous fe fervent de leur peau pour en faire des bonnets, & des bordures & 
leurs veftes.” 

°°8T.e., He wanted the emperor to order the government to send out cloth. 

°° The immediate source of this passage unquestionably was the Mongolian Tobéiyan 
or Shih-lu itself. It may be observed, however, that what may be regarded as a résumé 
of the same source material is found in Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 
7) .15r10-15v2. 

°°5In the Viian shih 14(ts‘e 5).18r7-15v4 there is no mention of the impending 
rebellion. 

*°° For this Christian prince immortalized by Marco Poto cf., e.g., Hamats, Le 
chapitre cvit ..., pp. 39-40, n. 16, and p. 151, 1. As for the name Nayan (Marco’s 
“Naian ”), it means “ Eighty.” Cf. KowALewskI, op. cit. 2.618b: “ quatrevingt.” Cf. 
also “P.P.” apud Hamais, Le chapitre cvii ..., p. 40, n. 16. 

°°7 Lit., “should peep at him.” 

°°" Lit., “for him set up a banquet.” 
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seize him. Po-yen (Bayan) , apprehending [it], hurried out with his attendants 
and escaped by three separate routes. The relay station personnel, because 
they had gotten garments and fur coats, vied with one another to present 
[them] strong horses. Then he was able to escape and galloped back to 
report the circumstances.’°° 

In the fourth moon, in the summer,” [14 May-12 June] when Nai-yen 
(Nayan) revolted, [18v] [Po-yen (Bzyan) ] accompanied Shih-tsu on his per- 
sonal expedition against [him]. He memorialized [to the effect] that L1 Ting 
and Tune Shih-hsiian #§-}-33¢7°? should command the Han-chiin and should 
be allowed to fight according to the Chinese method. When partisans of 
Nai-yen (Nayan), Cain Chia-nu 4 9e4y,"°* and T‘a-pu-tai HAVA ,7* ad- 
vanced and pressed upon the Imperial Carriage (= Emperor) ,7°° the Han-chiin 
fought vehemently. And so they all crumbled. Finally Nai-yen (Nayan) was 
captured.7°¢ 

In the twenty-sixth year 7°” [1289] [Po-yen (Bayan) ] was promoted [to the 
rank of] chin-tzu kuang-lu ta-fu 4 IGRRAK °° and [the office of] chih- 
shu-mi-yiian-shih and went out to garrison Ho-lin ## (Qorum).7°° The 
establishment of a chih-yiian 4p 7° at Ho-lin (Qorum) began with Po-yen 


6°° Lit., “and schemed.” 

700 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .15v2-7. 

7°1In the Yiian shih 14(ts‘e 5).16r4-5 the final entry under the fourth moon is: 
E KR 4 ET5BAR. “This moon the Prince [of the Blood] Na-yen (Nayan) rebelled.” 
For the rebellion of Nayan, the battle between him and Qubilai Qayan, and Nayan’s 
death, as related by Marco Poto, cf. Move and PEuior, op. cit., pp. 192-201 §§ 77-80. 

702 He was a son of Tuna Wen-ping (see note 318 above). For his biography cf. 
the Yiian shih 156 (ts‘e 47) .11r2-14r10. 

7°8 This is but one of the numerous names of the Yiian period of which the second 
element is the Chinese Chia-nu (lit., “ Family-Slave”). Cf., e.g., Paul Perxuror, 
“Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27(1930) .12-56 (p. 49, n. 1). 
Yian Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .15v8, however, has CHIN Kang (fill} )-nu. 

74 Yijian Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .15v8, has T‘a-pu-tai (##). As 
for Tabudai, it is a derivative in -dai of Tabun “ Five.” Tabudai means “ The Five.” 
Cf. also my remarks on the name in the HJAS 18 (1955) .157. 

7°5 T.e., the Imperial Immediacy. 

706 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .15v7-9. 

77 From the Yiian shih 15(ts‘e 5) .17r2 we know that it was on the day ting-mao 
of the second moon of this year, in other words 10 March 1289, that Bayan was put 
in command of the armies at Qorum. 

78 For this title cf. Cieaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... ,” 
pp. 57-58, n. 191 and p. 125, n. 210. 

79° Cf., e.g., HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 50-51, G, 2, where “ Karakoron 


” is an error 


for “ Karakorum” or, preferably, Qara Qorum. For some of the bibliography on 
Qorum or Qara Qorum, including the translation of the entry on Qorum in the “ Ti-li 
chih”” HH HEE in the Yiian shih 58 (ts‘e 19) 38v3-89r9 cf. Francis Woodman CLEAVES, 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1346,” HJAS 15 (1952) .1-128. 

70Te., chih-shu-mi-yiian. 
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(Bayan) .714 

In the autumn of the twenty-ninth year 71? [1292], because Ming-li T‘ieh- 
mu-erh AA PEE 5¢, (Mingli[g] Temiir) ,”** prince of the blood, had coerced *** 
Hai-tu (Qaidu) into rebelling, [the Emperor] decreed that Po-yen (Bayan) 
should “ punish ” 7!5 them.716 

When the two armies met 7 at A-sa-hu-t‘u (Asaytu)7!* Range aj #7. 
F544 . there was a shower of arrows.”'° None of the numerous troops dared 
to go up. Po-yen (Bayan) ordered them, saying, “ When you were cold, [your] 
sovereign clothed you. When you were hungry, [your] sovereign fed you.’*° 
He just (j&% = JF) wants you to show your mettle ™** at this time.’?? If you 
do not make an effort at this moment, how shall you repay [him]?” He 
ordered the various armies to advance and the stragglers to be decapitated. 
Po-yen (Bayan) went up first and dented (= made a hole in) the battle line. 
The various armies followed in his wake and, vying with one another in 
effort, they utterly smashed them. As Ming-li T‘ieh-mu-erh (Mingli[g] Temiir) 
fled with nothing more than his bare life, Su-ko T‘i-mi-t‘u-erh 3 BEAR FE FE 
(Siige [= Siike] Timitiir [= Temiider])*** and others were ordered to pursue 


711 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .15v9-10 and the Yiian shih 
15 (ts‘e 5) .17r2-3. 

712 There is no entry relative to this matter in the Yiian shih 17(ts‘e 6). 

718 For this son of Ariy Bége cf. Hamsts, Le chapitre cvii . . . , pp. 97-98, n. 3, 
and p. 155, 1. As for Minglig, I regard it as an alternate form of the Turkish mdnglig, 
composed of mang “birthmark” -+ the adjectival suffix -lig, meaning, “having a 
birthmark.” Cf. BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 121: “ mayjlig mit Muttermal. .. .” For 
Temiir see note 92 above. 

74 The word cid (hsia) literally means “to carry [along] (under the arm) .” 

715T e., “go on a punitive expedition against him.” 

716 Tt should be observed that Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .15v10- 
16rl, merged the events of 1292 with those of 1289. 

717 Lit., “ mutually met.” 

718 The name Asaytu, composed of asay “schist ” + the adjectival suffix -tu, means 
“Having Schist,” “Schistous.” For asay cf. KowaLewsk1 1.56a: asay éilayun 
“schiste, ardoise.” For asaytu cf. KowaLewski 1.56b: asaytu ayula “une montagne 
de schiste.” The Chinese ling 44 is the usual translation of the Mongolian daba’an < 
dabayan “ [mountain] range” in the Secret History. Cf. Erich Harniscn, Wérterbuch 
zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi), Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, 
Leipzig, 1939, p. 30. It is entirely probable, therefore, that this range was known in 
Mongolian as Asaytu Daba’an (< Asaytu Dabayan). For the use of the character 
By (hu) to close a syllable terminating in -y, cf., e. g., the name A-lu-hu-t‘u pay 3.279, 
EE (Aruytu) in Hamais, Le chapitre cviii .. . , p. 164, n. 4. 

7° Lit., “ arrows came down like rain.” 

2° Here Z = YX. 

731 Lit., “ make an effort.” 

72T e., “on just such an occasion.” 

728 While it is conceivable that in Siige Timitiir we have the names of two persons 
rather than the name of one, without evidence to the contrary I am inclined to 
regard the two elements as constituting the name of a single person. As for Siige, 
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him. Po-yen (Bayan) lead [his] troops to return at night and when he 
reached Pi-shih-t‘u p4FE (Bisi[g]tii) "24 he suddenly encountered soldiers 
lying in ambush. Po-yen (Bayan) consolidated [his] position and [18b] held 
his ground. The following dawn they (i.e., the soldiers lying in ambush) 
withdrew. Po-yen (Bayan) pursued them as far as Pieh-chieh-erh Jl] ¥% 5f 
(Beger) 725 [with] light cavalry. When the troops of Su-ko T‘i-mi-t‘u-erh 
(Siige [= Siike] Timitiir [= Temiider]) and others also arrived, then he attacked 
them in a pincers movement. He decapitated two thousand of them, captured 
the rest and brought them along on his return. The various generals said 
that, according to the ancient rites, when one was victorious in arms, he must 
sacrifice to the banner ji #i€ °° in the land which he had reduced to sub- 
mission. Since they wanted to use the captives as sacrificial victims, Po-yen 
(Bayan) would not allow [it]. The multitude, all, whispered 7?” admiration. 
When [someone] in the army caught a spy, Hsin-tu {f#§ (Hindu) ** wanted 
to kill him. Po-yen (Bayan) would not permit [it]. [On the contrary] he gave 
him generous presents.’2° He dispatched [him] to carry a letter to reason with 
Ming-li T‘ieh-mu-erh (Mingli[g] Temiir) on the grounds of fortune and mis- 
fortune.72° When Ming-li T‘ieh-mu-erh (Mingli[g] Temiir) got the letter, 
he was moved to tears. With [his] multitude he came to submit. Not long 
after Hai-tu (Qaidu) again violated the frontier and Po-yen (Bayan) stayed 
{on the frontier] to resist him. Some of the ministers at Court slandered 


it seems to be an alternate form of Siike “ Axe.” Cf. Cueaves, “ The Historicity of 
the Baljuna Covenant,” p. 399, n. 250. For siike cf. KowALewsk1 2.1431b: “ hache, 
coignée.” As for Timitiir, it appears to be an alternate form of Temiider “ The Iron,” 
a derivative in -der of temiir “iron.” For Temiider cf. Antoine Mostarrt, Sur quelques 
passages de VHistoire secrete des Mongols, Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1953, p. 353. Although I have not found the name Siike Temiider 
elsewhere attested, I can cite as an example of Siike Temiir the name in Hamsis, 
Le chapitre cvii . . . , p. 100, of which the Chinese transcription is based on a pro- 
nunciation Siige Temiir. Cf. also Hamsis, Le chapitre cviti ..., p. 14, n. 7. For 
what appears to be still another variant of Temiider cf. Ti-mi-ti-erh AYRRAYD Fe 
(Dimidir) in the Yiian shih 135 (ts‘e 42) .8r7. 

734Tn Bigigtii we have a derivative in -tii of bisig which appears to be the Turkish 
bisik ~ basik “cradle.” Cf. BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 38: “ bisik (R. IV, 1788 s. 
basik) Wiege. ...” The name Bisigtii, therefore, means “ Having a Cradle.” 

75 As to this name, it may be the word begir (or bekir) which is found in 
Kowa ewskx! 2.1088a with the definition “lit d’une rivitre” or it may be the word 
bekr in the Kalmuk dialect which Ramstept, Kalm. Wért., p. 41b, registered with 
the definition “ D stér (fisch) .” 

2°] shall deal with this, and other instances of a practice which survived until 
recent times, in a forthcoming article. 

77 Lit., “sighed.” I.e., acclaimed him. 

°For this name cf. Cuzaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862... ,” 
p. 38, n. 2, and pp. 93-94, n. 4. 

79° Lit., “ generously presented him [with gifts].” 

*#°T.e., “on his advantages and disadvantages.” 
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Po-yen (Bayan) with the charge that, since he had long been on the northern 
frontier and maintained good relations with Hai-tu (Qaidu), he had merely 
preserved his position as usual without gaining*** one inch of ground. It 
was decreed that he be replaced by the yii-shih-ta-fu fh KK." Yii-hsi 
T‘ieh-mu-erh 757 52 (Us Temiir),"** and that Po-yen (Bayan) be 
made to reside at Ta-t‘ung 7[p] *** to await further orders. When Yii-hsi 
T‘ieh-mu-erh (Us Temiir) was still three stations short of arrival [from the 
frontier where Po-yen (Bayan) was], it happened that the troops of Hai-tu 
(Qaidu) came again. Po-yen (Bayan) dispatched someone to tell Yii-hsi 
T‘ieh-mu-erh (Us Temiir) , saying, “ Will Your Excellency please temporarily 
halt [where you are]. Let me [19r] exterminate this rebel. Then it will not 
be too late for you to arrive.” Po-yen (Bayan) joined battle with the troops 
of Hai-tu (Qaidu). Sometimes he fought and sometimes he withdrew for 
seven days in all. [His] generals regarding [this] as cowardice said in anger, 
“Tf you are, in effect, afraid to fight, why do you not hand over the army 
to the [yii-shih-]ta-fu?” Po-yen (Bayan) said, “ Hai-tu (Qaidu), dangling 
[his] army, has invaded our territory. If we go up to meet (=intercept) him, 
then he will escape. If we entice him to enter deeply into [our territory], 
then we may take him prisoner in one battle. If your armies insist on 
fighting at once, should Hai-tu (Qaidu) be lost, who will take the responsi- 
bility? ” [His] generals said, “ Pray, let us take it.” Thereupon, he turned the 
army around and smote and defeated him. Hai-tu (Qaidu), as a result, fled 
away. And so [Po-yen (Bayan) ] summoned Yii-hsi T‘ieh-mu-erh (Us Temiir) . 
When [the latter] reached the army, [Po-yen (Bayan) ] presented [him] with 
the seal and went his way. At that time Ch‘eng-tsung ,{¢ 42 ,"°° in the capacity 


781 Lit., “ preserved and did not have.” 

782T_e., censor, of which there were two in the yii-shih-t‘ai or censorate at this 
time. Cf. the Yiian shih 86 (ts‘e 29) .28r3. Cf. also RatcHNevsky, op. cit., p. 154. 

788 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 119(ts‘e $7) .1r4-8v7. For a discussion 
of the Chinese transcriptions of his name and a brief résumé of his career cf. PELLIOT 
and Hamais, op. cit., p. 350. I avail myself of this opportunity to rectify the restora- 
tion of the name in Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
13835 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13(1950).1-131 (++ XXXV plates), 
where (p. 14) “ Yiisii Temiir” is an error for “ Us Temiir.” As for Us, it is the 
mongolianized form of the Turkish Uz, an alternate form of Oz. For éz cf. BrocKEL- 
MANN, op. cit., pp. 187-188: “1. Herz, Seele, selbst ... 2. Tal . . . [188] 3. Verwandter 
... 4, Fett . ..5. Mark eines Baumes .. . 6. kunstfertig. . . .” It is interesting 
to observe that Ywan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).16r3, refers to Uz 
Temiir not by his name, but by the epithet granted to him by Qubilai Qayan, namely 
that of Orliig Noyan. For the latter cf. Petzior and Hamas, op. cit., pp. 341-344, 
n. 28. 

784 Cf, HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 42-43, E, 1. 

785 His personal name was Tieh-mu-erh St Ps (Temiir). Cf., e.g., the Yiian 
shih 18 (ts‘e 6).1r5. Cf. also Hamets, Le chapitre cvii . . . , pp. 129-180, n. 4. He 
ascended the throne on 10 May 1294 and died on 10 February 1807. Cf. RaTCHNEVSKY, 
op. cit., p. XIII, n. 9. 
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of Imperial Grandson, received a decree to comfort the army at the northern 
frontier. Bringing forth wine for the purpose of giving him a farewell cup, he 
said, “ What would your parting advice be to me?” Po-yen (Bayan), lifting 
up the wine which he tasted, said, “One should only be wary of this and 
women. In an army, discipline should, indeed, be strict, yet grace and 
generosity 7° should not be left to one side. In winter and summer, it would 
be expedient for the camps to follow the usual procedure.” “7 Ch‘eng-tsung 
took it all to heart.7** 

In the twelfth moon of the winter of the thirtieth year 7*® [29 December 
1293-27 January 1294] he was summoned by post to come from Ta-t‘ung. 
Shih-tsu was indisposed.’*° 

In the first moon of the following year,’*! [28 January-26 February 1294] 
when Shih-tsu died, [19v] Po-yen (Bayan) lead the sundry officials for the 
purpose of keeping vigil.”*2 The ping-ma-ssu 2 #57] ™** requested that 
morning bells be sounded at sunrise and that evening bells be sounded at 
sundown as precautionary measures against emergency.’** Po-yen (Bayan) 
rebuked him, saying, “Do you intend to become rebels? Let everything be 
as usual.” 745 : 

It happened that there was someone who stole silver from the Imperial 
Treasury (Fyfff). The tsai-chih 32% wanted to execute him, because he 
had committed the theft with the hope of being benefited by the amnesty."*¢ 
Po-yen (Bayan) said, “ When is there no thief? 7** Now by whose order 
will you execute him? ” Everyone respected him for his wisdom."*® 

When Ch‘eng-tsung ascended ‘the throne in the Ta-an-ko at Shang-tu,’*? 


78°T e., the grace and generosity of the Imperial Grandson. 

*87T.e., winter and summer are severe seasons, when the armies rest and do not 
fight. 

788 Cf. Yttan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7).16rl-16v1 for a partial 
source of this passage. 

78° There is no entry on this matter under the twelfth moon in the Yiian shih 
17 (ts‘e 6) .22v8-23v8. 

74° Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .16vl-2. Cf. also the Yiian 
shih 17 (ts‘e 6) 23v9-10. 

741 From the Yiian shih 17(ts‘e 6).23v10 we know that this must have been on 
or about the day kuei-yu, i.e., 18 February, for it was on that day that Qubilai died. 

™ Lit., “listening.” I.e., “being on the alert” or “ keeping his ear to the ground.” 

748 Cf. the Yiian shih 90(ts‘e 30) .24r5-7. Cf. also the Yiian shih 90(ts‘e 30) 26v7 
and 27r2 (bis). 

™** His point being that, if there were no bells, there was something wrong. 

5T.e., “If you are not going to be a rebel, there is no rebel at all, since you 
are in charge of the bell.” Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .16v2-7. 

**° Lit., “ taking good fortune in the amnesty.” 

*47T.e., “ We have thieves all the time.” Thievery is of small matter—not punishable 
by death. 

748 Cf. Yian Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .16v5-7. 

74° From the Yiian shih 17(ts‘e 6).24r3 we know that he ascended the throne on 
the day ping-wu of the fourth moon, i.e., 10 May 1294. See also note 735 above. 
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there were misgivings 7°° among the Princes of the Blood. Po-yen (Bayan), 
sword in hand, stood on the steps of the audience hall and narrated the 
purpose for which Ch‘eng-tsung was enthroned, setting forth the precious 
precepts of the Imperial Ancestors and exalting the will [of the deceased 
emperor].751 [His] speech and [the expression of his] countenance both were 
solemn. The Princes of the Blood, trembling,’®? hurried to the hall to make 
obeisance.75* 

In the fifth moon 7°* [26 May-24 June] he was appointed k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san- 
ssu,”®> t'ai-fu AcfR,"° lu-chiin-kuo-chung-shih FE (Hj HAF ,”*’ and, as before, 
chih-shu-mi-yiian-shih 4eyfe % G2 34,"°° and was granted gold and silver each 


in appropriate amounts.’5° 
At that time, as [among] the ministers there was someone who was jealous 


of him, Po-yen (Bayan) spoke to him, saying, “ Please give me a couple of 
pots of good wine so that I can drink it with the Princes of the Blood before 
the Palace. As to the rest,’®° it is nothing about which I care.” 7° 

As the san sheng =44 ‘© in Chiang-nan had repeatedly requested that the 
hsing-shu-mi-yiian be abolished, [20r] Ch‘eng-tsung inquired [concerning it] 
of Po-yen (Bayan). At that time, he was already ill.7** Staring, he replied, 
saying, “Inside (= at the Capital) the sheng and the yiian in each case have 
been established as an expediency; outside (= in the provinces) for the military 
and civilians to be under separate jurisdiction would not be expedient.” Ch‘eng- 
tsung considered it right. The san yiian BR =,"** as a result, were abolished.” 


75° Lit., “ there were words of disubedience (= disagreeable words) .” The expression 
A js occurs in the T'so chuan. Cf. Lecce 5.32, 1. 1. Lecce 5.33, Par. 3, rendered 
them: “[Ch‘ing and Seih] had some strife of words.” 

71 The words yA constitute the title of a book of the Shu ching. Leaaz, 3.544, 
rendered it “ The Testamentary Charge.” Cf. Lecce 3.544, “ The Name of the Book,” 
for the literal translation of these words. See also the “ Appendix,” IV, n. 18. 

752 For the words }}¥ 538 cf. the biography of Camm Tu Ee 1K in the Shih chi 122 (ts‘e 
29) .1v9-8r9, where we read (2v1): #R 7 /EBR. “[As to] the rest [of the 300-odd 
gangsters], in every case, the thighs shook.” In the commentary we read (2v1-2): 
“Hst Kuang BR says: ‘The lower limbs trembled.’ ” 

788 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .16v7-10. 

754 From the Yiian shih 18(ts‘e 6).4r4 and 9 we know that it was on the day 
wu-yin, i.e., 23 June 1294, that Bayan received the appointment as f‘ai-fu. 

755 See note 650 above. 

75° For this title, the second of the San kung (see the “ Appendix,” I, n. 146), cf. 
the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 28) 2r8. See also note 773 below. 

787 T_e., “ Controlling [the Administration of] Important Military and Civil Affairs.” 
For another example cf. the Yiian shih 125 (ts‘e 29) .17r3. 

758 Cf. the Yiian shih 86(ts‘e 29) .1r9. See also note 29 above. 

78° Cf, Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24(ts‘e 7) .16v10-17r2. 

76°7 e., “their ranks.” 

761T.e, “I do not care about anything else.” Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .17r2-3. 

762T e., the “ three hsing-chung-shu-sheng.” 

768 Lit., “ belonging to illness.” 
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On ping-shen *® of the twelfth moon, in the winter [7 January 1295], there 
was a big meteor which fell in the northeast. 

On chi-hai *®7 [10 January 1295] there fell hail (7K3\) .7°° 

On keng-tzu 7° [11 January 1295] Po-yen (Bayan) died in his fifty-ninth 

ear.770 
‘ Po-yen (Bayan) was profoundly resourceful and skilled in judgment. He 
led a host of 200,000 to attack the Sung as if he were leading [but] a single 
man. [His] generals looked up to him as if he were a god (jHAH). When 
the campaign was finished he returned to the Court. His returning luggage 
consisted of no more than clothing and bedding. He never discussed his 
service.’71 

In the eighth year of Ta-te 7:74 [1304] he was posthumously specially 
granted [the title of] Hsiian-chung tso-ming k‘ai-chi kung-ch‘en ‘E4243 BA 
PRD) B77? t’ai-shih Khih .""* k‘ai-fu i-t’wng san-ssu, was posthumously en- 
feoffed Huai-an wang #¢%-F,""* and was canonized Chung-wu jf xt .77° 

In the fourth year of Chih-cheng 3 jF [1344] he was additionally posthum- 
ously granted [the title of] Hsiian-chung tso-ming k‘ai-chi i-tai kung-ch‘en 
Ab tr A PARD) f."”* and was promoted to [the rank of] Huai-wang 
WEE .7"" As for the rest, it was as before. 

His sons [were] Mai-ti Ay .7"° ch‘ien-shu-mi-yiian-shih $i BBE B 
and Nang-chia-tai JEfp7 (Nanggiadai) ,”°° shu-mi-fu-shih fix Bl {se .7* 


764 Te., the “three hsing-shu-mi-yiian.” 

785 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .17r3-6. 

766 There is no entry under this day in the Yiian shih 18(ts‘e 6) .10v3-11r5. 

767 There is no entry under this day in the Yiian shih 18 (ts‘e 6) .10v3-11r5. 

768 Lit., “ water ice.” 

76° Although there is an entry under this day in the Yiian shih 18 (ts‘e 6) .10v8, it is 
relative to other matters. 

77° Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .17r6-7. 

771 Cf. Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) .17v9-18r8. 

772 This title might be rendered “ Meritorious Minister Who Displayed Loyalty, 
Assisted the Mandate, Extended [the Country], and Relieved [the People].” 

™78T.e., the first of the San kung. Cf. the Yiian shih 85(ts‘e 28) 2r8. See also 
note 756 above. 

774T e., Prince of Huai-an. 

7757 e., Loyal and Martial. 

77°'This title might be rendered “ Meritorious Minister Who Displayed Loyalty, 
Assisted the Mandate, Extended [the Country] and Relieved [the People], and Sup- 
ported [Ch‘eng-tsung].” 

™77T.e., Prince Huai. 

778 The name Mai-ti, probably Maidi in Mongolian, is one of numerous such 
Chinese names terminating in the suffix -ti, which were in vogue among the Mongols in 
China during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Mai-ti means “ Bought.” For 
an example of Mai-ti as a feminine name cf. Hamgais, Le chapitre cviii ... , p. 32, n. 6. 

77° Cf. the Yiian shih 86(ts‘e 29) .1r7-8. 

78° For this name see note 252 above. 

781 Cf. the Yiian shih 86(ts‘e 29) .1r7. 
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His grandson was Hsiang-chia-shih-li #A#Z 9G (Senggesiri) ,"°* tung- 
ch‘ien-shu-mi-yiian-shih, chi-hsien hsiieh-shih 4 RMsA4-.7* At the end of 
[the] Chih-chih 3274 [period] [1321-1323], when he went to see (= visit) the 
ancestral grave at Mount Pai-chih-la G 2 yj (Baijira[y]) ,"** he heard [20v] 
that there was an emergency and he repaired to Shang-tu. When someone 
advised that he avoid it somewhat, he said, “I have shared joy and sorrow 
with the nation (=dynasty). Now [the nation] is in trouble. Should I stay 
away?” When he reached Shang-tu, he was indeed imprisoned. After a long 
time he was released. Subsequently he was appointed Ho-nan Chiang-pei 
hsing-sheng p‘ing-chang-cheng-shih."** [Later] he was promoted to the Chiang- 
nan hsing-t‘ai yii-shih-ta-fu."*° 

His great-grandson was P‘u-ta-shih-li 3% 5¢f§ (Pudasiri) .767 


782In Senggesiri we have a hybrid name of which the first element (sengge) is 
Tibetan and the second (Siri) is Sanskrit through a Turkish intermediary. Sengge< 
Tibetan sen*ge means “Lion.” For sewr*ge in Tibetan cf., e.g, H. A. JAscuxe, A 
Tibetan-English Dictionary (London, 1934), pp. 575b-576a. For Siri (<< Sanskrit $77) 
cf., e.g., “P.P.” apud Hamats, Le chapitre cvii . .., p. 147. As there remarked by 
Pe.uiot, the Tibetan equivalent of the Sanskrit sri is dpal. The strictly Tibetan form 
of the name Senggediri, therefore, is Senr‘ge*dpal. Cf., e.g., P. Pewuiot, TP 21 
(1922) .67. 

For the translation of the patent of SenggeSiri’s investiture and canonization by 
Hsien Tuan aN Win in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e $) .24r9-25r3 see the “ Appendix,” 
IV, pp. 299-808. 

783 Te. hsiieh-shih of the chi-hsien[-yiian Be). For the chi-hsien-yiian cf. the Yiian 
shih 87 (ts‘e 29) .6v2-7r9. Cf. also RaTrcHNEvVSKY, op. cit., p. 106, n. 2. For additional 
bibliography cf. Cieaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ...,” p. 41, n. 18. 
For the hsiieh-shih or “secretaries” of the chi-hsien-yiian cf. the Yiian shih 87 (ts‘e 
29) .7r4, where it is stated that there were two, of which the official grade was the 
principal second class. 

784 The name Baijiral[y] is a variant form of Baidaray~Bayidaray attested in the 
Secret History in §177 and §159 respectively: Baidaray Beléir (YCPS 6.28v4) and 
Bayidaray Beléir (YCPS 5.29v1). For a long discussion of Baidaray Beléir ~ Bayi- 
daray Beléir cf. Pettior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 318-822, n. 8. The form Baijira[y] 
of this biography as well as the funerary inscription by Yuan Ming-shan, Kuo-ch‘ao 
wen-lei 24 (ts‘e 7) 1718, may be compared with the form Jajiradai in the Secret History 
§40 (YCPS 1.28v2) which is a variant of Jadaradai in the same section (YCPS 1.28v8). 
The alternation of -ji-~-da- can be explained by the fact that -ji- <-*di- ~-da. 

785Te., p‘ing-chang-cheng-shih of the hsing|-chung-shu]-sheng of Ho-nan and Chiang- 
pei. Cf. the Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .1v9-2r6. 

78° T e., yii-shih-ta-fu of the hsing-[yii-shih]-t‘ai of the Chiang-nan [chu-tao iG). Cf. 
the Yiian shih 86 (ts‘e 29) .28v10-29v4. See also the “ Appendix,” IV, n. 30. 

787 The Chinese transcriptions of this name of Sanskrit origin suggest that it was 
variously pronounced during the Yiian dynasty as Pudasiri, Putasiri, and Budaiiri. 
The orthography of the name in this biography is identical with that of the same 
name in the Chinese text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346. Cf. CLEaves, 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1846,” p. 30. For the orthography P‘u-t‘a (HF )- 
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They were all able to keep the family’s fortune from one generation to 
another.7®® 


shih-li (Putaiiri) cf. Pevxiot, “Les mots mongols dans le ee BE Korye sa,” p. 257, 
11°. For the orthography Pu(AR) -ta (Fy) -shih-li (Budasiri) cf. Hamsis, Le chapitre 
cvii ..., pp. 125 and 128, n. 10. For the orthography Pu-ta(&)-shih-li (Budaiiri) 
cf. Hamats, Le chapitre cviiti . . . , pp. 97, 18, and 116, 15. The name is written 
Budasiri in line 8 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346. 
Cf. CiEaves, op. cit., p. 69. Cf. also CLEAvEs, op. cit., p. 94, n. 67. Budasiri, to use 
this orthography attested in the Uighur script, is based on a Sanskrit Buddhasri 
through a Turkish intermediary. See note 782 above for the element Siri << Sanskrit. 
*88T e., they were all worthy descendants. 
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APPENDIX 
Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
(Bj 3c 79H) 

I 


“ Ch‘eng-hsiang Huai-an Chung-wu Wang pei’ 


(RAE KEK EH) 
“Stele (in Memory) of the Ch‘eng-hsiang, Huai-an Chung-wu Wang” 
by 
Yuan Ming-shan 


(3t ABS ) 
[24 (ts‘e 7) .11r1-19r10] 


[Whereas] Heaven foreordained the Imperial Yiian (#77¢ ) unto orthodox 
succession (jE # ), T‘ai-tsu Huang-ti cj] | # arose in the Northern Region 
(HHA). The “Four Heroes” (pQft), Po-erh-chu f# ff 7k (Borju), Mu- 
hua-li FLA#eARX (Muaali), Po-erh-hu f#58 74, (Borfo}yu[!]), and Ch‘ih-lao-wen 
IRFE7R (Cila’un) helped him to annihilate the K‘o-lieh ¥ ¥!) (Kere[yid]) , to 
annihilate the Nai-man J (Naiman), to annihilate the [Hsi-JHsia | pa)R. 
and to annihilate the Chin 4, thus conquering two-thirds of the world. 

[As] the Sung 9€ [still] held the fortune of Chung-hua r3#, in the west 
reaching unto [and including] Shu 4 and Ch‘u 4% and in the east bordering 
on [and including] Wu 34 and Yiieh & , covering all the territory of the three 
[ancient] chow p, Ching 3], Yang #4, and I 4, when Shih-tsu Huang-ti 
{t-fi 2 % continued (= succeeded to) the fortune [of T‘ai-tsu] and examined * 
the map [of the world], then he set up? a magnificent plan. He dispatched 
200,000 troops and entrusted [them] to the ch‘eng-hsiang, Po-yen {fff 
(Bayan), who, in less than three years, annihilated the Sung. 

Holy Refinement (383¢) and Divine Might (jip#R), indeed, are the 
products of Creation (354%) .? Superior achievement and great glory, really, 
come from counsel (fj ).* The “Four Heroes” began it formerly. The 
“One Minister ” (—49) amplified it latterly. 

The dynasty has continued the line of the “ Five Emperors” (77) and 
the “Three Kings” (= =F) and will maintain [its] limitless territory (ff 


* Lit., “ smoothed out.” 

* Lit., “spread out.” 

* Lit., “trouble Creation.” In other words, what he was, Cinggis Qan owed to 
Tngri or Heaven who created him. 

“Lit., “turning back [the idea of another] and pushing forward [one’s own].” In 
other words, what he achieved, Cinggis Qan owed to subordinates who counseled him. 
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Aig) ® unto a million myriads [1lv] of years; hence, the meritorious ministers, 
[while] alive, are allotted fiefs of nobility and, [when] dead, are admitted 
to membership in the Court of the Ancestral Temple—it is reasonable (AJA 
ti) 

i t‘ai-fu: >cf§, Huai-an Chung-wu Wang, was named Po-yen (Bayan) , 
was surnamed Pa-lin /\ [RE (Barin), and was a Meng-ku 3774 (Mongyof])) 
tribesman. 

His great-grandfather, Shu-lii-ko-t‘u 7R44t FF fm (Siirgétii), with his troops, 
accompanied T‘ai-tsu in the punitive campaigns against the various tribes. 
He was appointed ch‘ien-fu-chang +-% (“chiliarch”). He was posthum- 
ously granted [the titles of] t‘ui-chung tsan-chih kung-ch‘en FERRIED 
Fa, t‘ai-wei AR. k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu BARS RelA] =F]. and chu-kuo FE 
fj , was posthumously enfeoffed Huai-an chiin-wang #ERFS FF. and was 
canonized Wu-ting 73. 

His grandfather, A-la aj ij (Ala[y]), succeeded to [his father’s] office and, 

having distinguished himself in the pacification of Hu-chan jj (Qujan), 
was granted its land as his fief.7 In the company of Hsien-tsung Huang-ti 
524 if he campaigned in Shu and died in military service. He was post- 
humously granted [the titles of] t‘ui-ch‘eng tso-li i-yiin kung-ch‘en HEME 
FEAST) Ga, t‘ai-fu, k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu, and shang-chu-kuo _|-#-[, was 
posthumously enfeoffed Huai-an-wang 7", and was canonized Wu-k‘ang 
FRE .- 
“3 father, Hsiao-ku-t‘ai BE 7G (Se’iigiitei), helped the Prince of the 
Blood (42>F), Hsii-lieh 7H 4) (Hiile[’ii]), to open up the Western Region 
( Pym) and died while participating in affairs of state. He was posthumously 
granted [the titles of] ch‘ung-jen ti-ch‘ing i-tai kung-ch‘en 22{- 3th BM 
Fa, t‘ai-shih chip. k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu, and shang-chu-kuo, was posthum- 
ously enfeoffed [12r] Huai-an-wang, and was canonized Wu-ching "+ 

In the first year of [the] Chih-yiian 32 7¢ [period] (1264) the [Chung-wu] 
Wang was sent as a messenger to the Son of Heaven (K--) (=Shih-tsu). 
Shih-tsu, finding (53) his appearance prepossessing and deeming (##) his 
words concise, said, “[This] is not the servant of a prince [who is but] a 
vassal lord. Let him stay to serve Us.” He dispatched [another] messenger to 
convey the answer [to Hsii-lieh (Hiile[’ii}) ]. 

[The Chung-wu Wang,] in the initiation of plans and in the dispatch of 
orders, [showed] talent and frequently excelled [that of other] courtiers.® 
Therefore, the Emperor esteemed him the more. He ordered the daughter of 
[his] elder sister Chao-jui shun-sheng huang-hou 9% el 3254 JG . younger 
sister (Zr #)° of the chung-shu yu-ch‘eng-hsiang rp BAG RK $A, An-t‘ung 4 
fm), to marry the [Chung-wu] Wang, saying, “ Be the wife of Po-yen (Bayan). 
[Thou] wilt not dishonor thy clan.” 


* Lit., “those who submit to our calendar ” = “ limitless domain.” 
° Or, “it is only right.” 

7 Lit., “ succeeded in eating its land.” 

*Lit., “came out to the top of [other] courtiers.” 

* Lit., “female younger brother.” 
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When [the Chung-wu Wang] was appointed kuang-lu-ta-fu ERK » 
chung-shu tso-ch‘eng-hsiang "PYEFER AR, at that time there were felicity 
and brilliance in [the relationship between] the Sovereign and the Minister 
and there were peace and orderliness at Court and in the country—{such] 
being known as perfect government. 

In the seventh year [1270] he was transferred to [the office of] t°wng-chih- 
shu-mi-yiian-shih [Fl 4nte BB. 

In the tenth year [1273], “ holding the insignia” (#;#fi).2° he carried the 
“jade (= imperial) patent ” (=: ff) to set up the Prince of Yen Ji =F as heir 
apparent (Ei *K-f). 

In the eleventh year [1274], he was once more appointed [chung-shu-]tso- 
ch‘eng-hsiang and given command of the troops at Hsiang-yang J€[% to 
attack the Sung. The Emperor said, “ Because Ts‘ao Pin ¥¥f% disliked 
killing people, he pacified Chiang-nan YTjj in a single movement. Thou 
wilt understand Our desire of the present and will emulate the deeds of 
[Ts‘ao] Pin of old. Do not cause my children (jf-¥-) (= people) to suffer 
[12v] bloodshed 1! untowardly.” 

When the [Chung-wu] Wang received the order, he galloped to Hsiang-yang. 
When the various armies mobilized (3 ff), he caused the army to sacrifice 
[to the God of War] (ji§fifi) and [then] began to march. When he approached 
Ying-chou fH, the Li #1? [River] had inundated the roads and the men 
were sick of fording [it]. The [Chung-wu] Wang said, “ Being about to fly 
across the Ta-chiang YI. (‘Great River’), am I to dread this flood? ” 
Limiting himself to the use of one rider, he went ahead and lead the various 
armies to cross completely. 

The city of Ying relied on the [Ch‘ang-]chiang [f$]7T. as a defense and its 
troops were good and its provisions were sufficient. Brandishing [our] arms, 
but not attacking, surreptitiously, by way of the P‘ing-chiang 48j{T. dikes, he 
sailed boats and passed by [Ying]. The general of Ying, leading 2,000 men, 
pursued us, but the [Chung-wu] Wang, with a hundred riders, held the rear. 
The men of Ying did not dare to press upon them. When the p‘ing-chang 
2877, His Excellency A-chu fajJ7R (Aju), chanced to arrive, the men of 
Ying fled. The [Chung-wu] Wang [with his own] hand beheaded their general 
Cuao Wen-i #3 and paraded about with it. In the combat he captured 
the garrison commander of Sha-yang ¥#F and, pressing upon the Hsin- 
ch‘eng #fhR, deployed the army. He arrayed the captives of Sha-yang, dead 
and alive,’* at the foot of the city wall, but there was no result. When the 
city fell, the surrendered general of Sha-yang, Huanc Shun 3Z)§, was given 
a golden tally for his belt and he was recommended to be a chao-t‘ao-shih 
$8 34H to display his glory unto the Sung people. For this reason, the various 
chiin #§ in Chiang-ling {T[#, one after another, sent word about their 


°T.e., “was appointed plenipotentiary ” = “acting in the Emperor’s name.” 

™* Lit., “ point [of spear] and edge [of sword].” 

72 On 22 March 1956 Dr. William Hune suggested that the reading PEK (“ flood ”) 
in the Ch‘ing-ho chi Pf {W] HK text (3.25r5) is preferable. 

1* Lit., “ the [living] captives and the left ears [of the dead ones].” 
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intention [to surrender]. Deputy commanders ( ¥lJfifj) were dispatched to 
receive them ‘* in surrender. 

His Excellency A-chu (Aju) had the yu-ch‘eng 4; 7K, A-li Hai-ya faye 
7537 (Ari[y] Qaya), come to discuss the appointed time for crossing the 
[Ch‘ang-]chiang. [The Chung-wu Wang] did not answer. The next day [13r] 
he came again. Again, he did not answer. His Excellency A-chu (Aju) came 
himself. [The Chung-wu] Wang said, “This is an important matter. The 
Lord Emperor has entrusted [it] unto the two of us. Should [we] allow other 
people to know our intentions? ” They secretly fixed the appointed time and 
[A-chu (Aju)] departed. From (=by way of) Sha-wu-k‘ou ~PH#~EM they 
intended to enter the [Ch‘ang-|chiang. The Sung chih-chih-shih i (i, Hsta 
Kuei 3, leading crack troops, was guarding it. And so the [Chung-wu] 
Wang let it be noised abroad that the next day he would lay siege to Han- 
yang [§~%. When Hsia Kuei came to reinforce [Han-yang], we dispatched 
special troops (#pfe)1° and surreptitiously took Sha-wu-k‘ou. When the 
main [body of the] troops all assembled on the northern bank of the [Ch‘ang-] 
chiang, the Sung warships held the middle of the [Ch‘ang-|chiang for thirty- 
odd li. We, with a 1,000 ships [called] “ white hawks” ( §) ,1° contended 
for the Yang-lo-pao [3 3#¢4%. Hsia Kuei split his troops to put up resistance. 
[The Chung-wu] Wang ordered His Excellency A-chu (Aju) to draw boats 
(= to sail) (}$F}) upstream, carrying 3,000 shock troops (%£-t:) to cross[the 
Ch‘ang-chiang] at night. It was the twelfth moon of this year [1274]. The next 
morning the [Chung-wu] Wang fought with Hs1a Kuei’s troops on [the bank 
of] the [Ch‘ang-|chiang and [thus] took the Yang-lo-pao, but lost Hsta Kuei. 
When [his] generals petitioned, saying, “[Hs1a] Kuei being the commander-in- 
chief, will it do to let him escape? ” The [Chung-wu] Wang said, “ As to the 
victory of Yang-lo, I had intended to send messengers to go forward to 
announce [it unto] the Sung people, but [Hsta] Kuei has fled to serve as my 
messenger. [Hs1a] Kuei will come now.” Not long after, in effect, he sur- 
rendered Lu-chou Ji} to us. After Our army had crossed [13v] the [Ch‘ang-] 
chiang, when the generals and aids all congratulated [him], the [Chung-wu] 
Wang said, “ The effect of the renown (fx#=) of the Son of Heaven, the 
military valor (#K5§) of A-chu (Aju), and the good discipline (fA fir) ‘7 of 
the subordinate officers [were responsible for it]. I contributed very little 
myself.”18 The [Chung-wu] Wang deployed [his] army under the wall of 
Of-chou] 3f{JH]. Of-chou] relied upon Han-yang. As we were about to fight, 
we set fire to [their] warships (3 fy = fgit ). The conflagration illuminated 
the interior of the city. The next day the people of Of-chou] as well as the 
people of Han-yang all capitulated. A-li Hai-ya (Ari[y] Qaya) was left behind 
to guard them and to make plans for taking Ching-hu jj. 


**Tn an oral communication of 22 March 1956 Dr. William Huna remarked, “ The 
word ~~ here is rather queer.” 

5 Lit., “fractional troops.” 

1®Tn the biography of A-chu (Aju) in the Yiian shih 128(ts‘e 40) .1r4-6r8 we find 
the expression (5r4) a A ea “ ships [called] ‘ yellow [hawks] and white hawks.’ ” 

*7 Lit., “using orders ” = “compliance with orders.” 

*8 Lit., “I, how did [I] exert myself therein? ” 
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The {Chung-wu] Wang and His Excellency A-chu (Aju) caused the troops 
to march eastward. Hsing-kuo si [fg, Ch'i #f, Huang 9, Nan-k‘ang pj 
é, and Chiang-chou 74, beholding [our] banners, straightway capitu- 
lated.1® The tien-shuai fp, Fan Wen-hu 7% 3 pe, came to surrender An- 
ch‘iing $¢§ and Cuane [Lin]ag[F{], tu-t'ung[-chih] Apige[ Hl] ], [came] to 
surrender Ch‘ih-chou }h HH. 

In the second moon [27 February-28 March 1275] the fleet of the tu-tu 
B23, Cura Ssu-tao Ff {Ji —100,000 [men in number}—deployed [at] Ting- 
chia-chou J 9e Pj. Our soldiers, “selling the valor [which they had left to 
spare],” 2° challenged [them] to combat— the appearance of [our] might [was] 
thoroughly magnificent. When [Cua] Ssu-tao heard the sound of the drums, 
he fled first. His army, then, crumbled. We captured the tallies and seals 
of the tu-tu-fu #2} fF and beheaded and captured [the enemy] to an extent 
beyond calculation. Téai-p‘ing 728, Ning-kuo S4[@j, Chien-k‘ang # fé , Wu- 
wei 484%, and Chen-ch‘ao it § all sent the keys (jy ) [to their cities] ** 
and requested city-lords ($=: ).?2 When the hsing-sheng 4744 quartered 
at Chien-k‘ang, at that time, there was a great epidemic in Chiang-tung 
YL and the local inhabitants were wanting in food. And so the [Chung-wu] 
Wang opened the granaries to relieve [their] hunger and issued medicine to 
cure 2° the sick people. They greatly rejoiced, saying, [14r] “ This is the army 
of one who is a [true] king.” *4 

There was a decree that, [because] at that time just then the heat [of sum- 
mer] was scorching and not conducive to military marches, the army rest 
until the autumn.25> The [Chung-wu] Wang sent up a memorial saying, “[As 
for] the enemy 7° which, for a hundred years, has escaped punishment,”’ we 
have already clutched his throat. Galloping as the wind and striking as 
lightning, we shall take him as soon as possible.” If we delay in the slightest, 
he will [be enabled to] flee and disperse along the [Ch‘ang-]chiang and the 
sea{coast], [thus] bequeathing [to us] trouble °° and leaving [with us] regret.” °° 
The Emperor spoke to the messenger saying, “ Convey [Our] decree to thy 
ch‘eng-hsiang. We shall not interfere ** with him from Within.” 


1° Lit., “fell down.” 

2°T e., “in a display of valor.” For the words §¥ 3§ in the Tso chuan cf. James 
Leace, The Chinese Classics 5 (1872) .340, 1. 2; $45a, Par. 8. Cf. also Francis Woodman 
Curaves, “A Medical Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth Century,” HJAS 
17 (1954) .428-444 (p. 440, n. 62). 

31 As tokens of surrender. 

*2T.e., lords to be appointed over the cities. 

*8 Lit., “to raise [from their beds].” 

**T.e., “king” in the Mencius sense. 

*° Lit., “ await the autumn and [then] resume.” 

6 Lit., “ brigands.” 

27 Lit., “ absconded.” 

°° Lit., “ [only] fearing lest [we] be late.” 

*°T.e., by ravishing the countryside. 

*°T.e., that we did not take them before. 

*1 Lit. “ check.” 
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In the seventh moon of the twelfth year [25 July-22 August 1275] it was 
decreed that the [Chung-wu] Wang should come to Court. When he was [to 
be] promoted to [the office of] yu-ch‘eng-hsiang, he declined [the appointment], 
saying, “ The distinguished services of A-chu (Aju) are many; [Your] Servant 
should be placed after him [in rank].” [Hence,] A-chu (Aju) was appointed 
tso-ch‘eng-hsiang. The meritorious ministers who fought under him were 
granted ranks and rewards in differing degrees. The [Chung-wu] Wang per- 
sonally received the “'Temple (= Imperial) Plan” (J&j3@) to assemble the 
generals at Huai-an and, together with the tso-ch‘eng-hsiang, [A-chu (Aju) ], 
to lay siege to Yang-chou #3} . 

When it had not yet fallen, in the tenth moon [21 October-18 November 
1275] the [Chung-wu] Wang galloped to Chen-chiang $ajT, split the army 
and moved forward by three [routes].82 The ts‘an-cheng #8, A-la-han [ay Hi] 
22 (Alaqan), went out by the Chien-k‘ang route with the army of the right; 
the ts‘an-cheng Tuna Wen-ping #444 went out by the sea{coast] route 
with the army of the left; the [Chung-wu] Wang went out by the Ch‘ang- 
chou fH route with the army of the middle. They were all to meet at 
Lin-an —%%. When [the Chung-wu Wang] attacked Ch‘ang-chou, the de- 
fending general, Liu Shih-yung 1] fifi 53. fled. When [our] generals proposed 
that they pursue him, the [Chung-wu] Wang said, “ Do not pursue [him]! 
[14v] Wherever [Liu] Shih-yung passes, the city commandants will be fright- 
ened to death.” ** Su[-chou] #§[#4], Hu[-chou] j4f[JH], and Hsiu-chou 3) 
anticipated [our] army and, as a result, surrendered. A-la-han (?Alaqan) and 
[Tune] Wen-ping both came to quarter north of Lin-an. The state minister 
( $23) [of the Sung], Cu‘en I-chung ff EP, dispatched an envoy to come 
to request a day for surrender. When the time came, [Cu‘en] I-chung had 
[already] fled to the sea. When the army advanced to Kao-t‘ing-shan 5a == 
tj. the Sung Lord dispatched his minister to carry the dynastic seal (iJ 
#7), to present a memorial, and to offer territory. The [Chung-wu] Wang 
ordered Tuna Wen-ping to enter the Sung palace to take the Sung Lord 
[from the palace] and have him reside [in] a separate building and to seal the 
treasuries (fffJ#i ) and hand them over to the competent [Yiian] officials. 
The Sung were extinguished [in] the third moon of the thirteenth year [17 
March-15 April 1276]. 

The [Chung-wu] Wang demobilized (fy #j~) the [Sung] guards (Fe fi) and 
reorganized (7% 3, ) the [Sung] functionary offices. As on the sands of Ch‘ien- 
t‘ang $83F for three days the sea-tide (=the bore) did not come, the Sung 
people regarded it as the assistance of Heaven. 

When the Sung Lord sought to see [him], the [Chung-wu] Wang said, “ It 
would not be proper for us to see each other before we have presented our- 
selves at Court.’ He left behind the tso-ch‘eng 7-7 , Tuna Wen-ping, to 
garrison Lin-an and to conquer (#%#% ) Min [gj and Yiieh RR. 


*? The Ch‘ing-ho chi text (3.26r9) has the character #4 which seems to have been 
inadvertently omitted from this text. 
**Lit., “the gall bladder will drop.” 
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In the fourth moon [14 May-13 June 1276] he presented the Sung Lord 
Cuao Hsien #4 and the Empress Hsten ##f and the Empress Cu‘tan 4 
in Shang-tu [- 4. The Emperor sat in the Ta-an-tien -K4@R% to demote [in 
rank] and to enfeoff [Cao] Hsien as Duke of Ying-kuo i #JZs. He dis- 
patched the grand ministers (7¢fi) to report the successful achievement to 
the T‘ai-miao ~/Aj. When the Emperor comforted the [Chung-wu] Wang, 
the [Chung-wu] Wang, doing repeated obeisance, thanked [him], saying, “ In 
obedience to Your Majesty’s [15v] successful plan, A-chu (Aju) did his best. 
[Your] Servant barely did his duty.** He hardly deserves mention.” *® 

It was decreed that the households of the fief (¢ JA ) [of the Chung-wu 
Wang] be increased to 6,000 by [the addition of those in] Ling-chou and T‘eng- 
chou and that he be [appointed] a t‘ung-chih-shu-mi-yiian-shih. 

In the fourteenth year [1277], as the prince of the blood Shih-lieh-chi 
FF; (Siregi) had revolted, it was decreed that the [Chung-wu] Wang lead 
troops to chastise him. [His troops] and those of the rebels were deployed on 
opposite banks of the River ** and did not fight for some time. He ordered 
that the horses be pastured and meals be prepared. The rebels were con- 
fused and became lax. Suddenly he led [his] troops to cross the River and 
smote the rebels. Shih-lieh 7-chi (Siregi) died in flight. 

In the eighteenth year [1281] is was decreed that he accompany the Heir- 
Apparent to comfort the army at the northern frontier garrison. [The 
Emperor] instructed the Heir Apparent (7-7), saying, “The ability of 
Po-yen (Bayan) combines [that of] general and minister.** His conduct 
is wholly loyal and filial. Hence, [We] have ordered him to accompany you.” °® 
Whenever the Heir Apparent halted, he always discussed with him matters 
concerning the empire and treated him with more [than the usual] courtesy. 

As for Pieh-chi-li-mi-shih $i) #7 2% (Begilmis), he once falsely accused 
the [Chung-wu] Wang with [a crime punishable by] death. This year, when 
he committed a crime for which he was to be executed, it was decreed that 
the [Chung-wu] Wang should oversee [the execution]. The [Chung-wu] Wang 
gave him [some] wine [to drink] and returned [to Court] full of sadness without 
[once] setting eyes on [Pieh-chi-li-mi-shih (Begilmis)]. When the Emperor 
inquired [of him] the reason, he answered, saying, “ He himself committed 
a crime [worthy of death], but, if [Your] Servant were to oversee the execution, 
the people would not appreciate the complete justice [= impartiality] of the 
Heavenly [= Your Majesty’s] punishment.” The Emperor appreciated his 
magnanimity (fr) .*° 


** Lit., “ [Your] Servant filled the vacancy [in office] and that is all.” In other words, 
“T only did my duty, whereas Aju served over and beyond the call of duty.” 

*° Lit., “In what respect does he have meritorious ability? ” 

*° Lit., “were pinching the River,” the “River” being the Orqon River. 

®7 The text has Ri (la), an error for A (lich). Cf. the Ch‘ing-ho chi text 
(3.26v10). 

*°T.e., “is suited to both of the highest military and civil positions.” 

®° Note the inversion. 

“°T.e., the fact that he was not vindictive. 
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In the twenty-second year [1285], when the prince of the blood, A-chih-chi 
pay 52 Fy (Ajigi), was lax in [15v] discipline,* it was decreed that the [Chung- 
wu] Wang should command the Northern Army in his stead. [The Chung-wu 
Wang] posted sentinels (ff 4%) 4? afar, took meticulous precautions (BE), 
prepared [an] adequate [supply of] food for the troops (Eq), had [the men] 
thoroughly understand discipline (#§#i]).*® but was not willing to provoke 
crises by taking chances (3£3j).** [Thus, among] the subordinate officers 
[there reigned] great harmony and the enemy avoided [him] at a distance. 

In the twenty-fourth year [1287], when the prince of the blood, Nai-yen 
J5#A (Nayan), was about to revolt, informers came repeatedly. It was 
decreed that the [Chung-wu] Wang look into it. [And so] he transported many 
garments and fur coats and proceeded therewith to his territory and fre- 
quently presented [them] to the relay station personnel. When Nai-yen 
(Nayan) had a banquet for the [Chung-wu] Wang, the [Chung-wu] Wang 
spoke to Nai-yen (Nayan) about the supreme duty (7~¢3¢) [of a vassal to his 
lord]. Nai-yen (Nayan) openly responded, but secretly intended to seize the 
[Chung-wu] Wang. When the banquet was almost over (j§fmj),*> [the 
Chung-wu Wang] hurried out with his attendants and surreptitiously escaped 
by three separate routes. The relay station personnel, because they had got- 
ten garments and fur coats, vied with one another to present [them] horses in 
order that they might proceed. Then he escaped [from] the pursuing horsemen 
and reported the facts. When he assisted the Emperor in [the course of] his 
personal expedition against [Nai-yen (Nayan)], he memorialized [to the 
effect] that Lr T‘ing 4 and Tune Shih-hsiian 3-3 should command 
the Han-chiin 2% ‘ff and be allowed to fight according to the Chinese method. 
When [partisans of Nai-yen (Nayan),] Chin-kang-nu ¢-i/4Z and Ta-pu-tai 
387543 (Tabudai), advanced and pressed upon the Imperial Carriage 
(= Emperor), the Han-chiin fought vehemently. [As a result,] the rebels were 
not able to stand in formation and fled. When Nai-yen (Nayan) was 
captured, [it was thought that] the strategy (Z7¢3$) of the [Chung-wu] 
Wang was mostly responsible for [the victory].*® 

In the twenty-sixth year [1289] [the Chung-wu Wang] was promoted to [the 
rank of] chin-tzu kuang-lu ta-fu 4-32 5¢(#RKKK and [the office of] chih-shu- 
mi-yiian-shih and took command of the Northern Army to chastise the rebel- 
lious prince Ming-li [16r] T‘ieh-mu-erh APE Se 7K 52 (Mingli[g] Temiir) and 


*: Lit., “lost discipline.” 

“* Lit., “ [those who] interrogate and await [the approach of an enemy].” 

‘* Lit., “rewards and punishments.” 

““Or, “by tempting fate.” Lit., “[by going out of his way] to acquire merit.” 
: “5 Lit., “the wine ceasing.” These words are found in the Shih chi 8(ts‘e 4) 3v5. 
Edouard Cuavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien 2 (1897) .828, rendered 
them: “Vers le milieu du banquet, ....” They also are found in the Han shu1 _- 
(és‘e 1).2v10. Homer H. Duss, The History of the Former Han Dynasty 1 (1938) 31, 
rendered them: “ When the drinking drew to an end, ....” Cf. also Duss, op. cit. 
1(1938) .81, n. 3. 

“* Lit., “ resided in the more part.” 
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defeated him in a fierce battle. The next day he mopped up the [rebel] 
soldiers in hiding and, pursuing [them], decapitated more than 2,000 [of them]. 
He dispatched a letter to admonish and persuade *’ Ming-li T‘ieh-mu-erh 
(Mingli{g] Temiir). That man wept when he had the letter in hand.** 

As someone had slandered the [Chung-wu] Wang to the Emperor, it was 
decreed that the yii-shih-ta-fu fi} Ae, Yiieh-erh-lu Na-yen FR SMR 
(Orlii[g] Noyan) ,*° replace him and that the [Chung-wu] Wang be made to 
reside in Ta-t‘ung [fp] to await further orders. When [Yiieh-erh-lu Na-yen 
(Grlii[g] Noyan)] was [still] three stages short of arrival at the army, the 
[Chung-wu] Wang dispatched a messenger to speak to the [yii-shih-]ta-fu, 
saying, “ Will [you please] halt temporarily where [you] are until I [can] 
exterminate this rebel. Then it will not be too late for you to come.” At 
that time Hai-tu #gAS (Qaidu) was leading a large force in order to enter 
[our territory]. When the rebel advanced, we withdrew. When for seven days 
we had been moving southward in this manner, [our] generals were wroth and 
said, “ When the rebel arrives, then [we] flee. Why such cowardice (Av zt) ? °° 
If [thou] really dreadest to fight, why dost thou [continue to] injure the welfare 
of the country by not handing over the army to the [yii-shih-]ta-fu?” The 
[Chung-wu] Wang said, “ Hai-tu (Qaidu) has entered our territory. Being 
on his guard, he holds the rear. If we intercept him, then he will escape. If, 
by enticing him, we cause him to enter deeply [into our territory], we may 
take him prisoner in one battle. If [your] armies must insist on fighting at 
once, the fighting is not [what] I dread. If we lose Hai-tu (Qaidu), who 
will take the responsibility?” The generals (2) said, “Pray, let us take 
it.” The [(Chung-wu] Wang waving on the army intercepted and smote [the 
enemy]. The enemy troops suffered a great defeat. The rebels were slaugh- 
tered almost completely. [16v] Only that Hai-tu (Qaidu) extricated himself 
and fled. And so [the Chung-wu Wang] summoned the [yii-shih-]ta-fu and, 
when [the latter] reached the army, he handed over [to him] the seal and 
departed. 

In the twelfth moon of the thirtieth year [29 December 1293-27 January 
1294] when [the Chung-wu Wang] was summoned by post and reached Ta- 
t‘ung, the Emperor was indisposed. 

In the first moon of the following year [28 January-26 February 1294], 
when the Emperor died,®* [the Chung-wu Wang] dispatched a messenger to 
summon Ch‘eng-tsung #& 42 from the frontier army (#*‘f). The [Chung-wu] 
Wang led the sundry officials in stabilizing the sentiments of the nation (iJ 
iim). The ping-ma-shih Fe R5{ requested that evening bells be sounded at 
sundown (ff #£)*? and that morning bells be sounded at sunrise (  }H}). 


“’ Lit., “to open [his heart] and reason with [him].” 

“* Lit., “ That man, holding the letter, thereby wept.” 

“Te, Yii-hsi TYieh-mu-erh EEF AR GE (Us Temiir). 

5° Lit., “ Why cowardice like this? ” 

1 Lit., “the palace carts were quietly harnessed.” 

52 On 29 March 1956 Dr. William Hune suggested that #£ (tsai) “to be present” 
is an error for JK (tse) “to decline.” 
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When the [Chung-wu] Wang inquired of [him] the reason, he replied, saying, 
“To take precautionary measures against the rise of an emergency.” The 
[Chung-wu] Wang said, “ Do you intend to become a rebel? Let [everything] 
be as usual.” 58 

When a state minister requested that someone who had stolen silver from 
the Imperial Treasury (Aj fff) be executed, he said, “He committed theft 
[in the hope of] being benefited by the amnesty. [His offense] should not be 
condoned.” ** The [Chung-wu] Wang said, “ When is there no thief? Now 
by whose order will you execute the man?” His keeping the norm and 
understanding the essential generally were like this.** 

In the fourth moon [27 April-25 May] Ch‘eng-tsung ascended the imperial 
throne in the Ta-an-tien WZ at Shang-tu. At that time there were mis- 
givings (j= )°* among the Princes of the Blood. The [Chung-wu] Wang, 
sword in hand, set forth the precious precepts (¥ jl] ) of the Imperial Ancestors 
and narrated the purpose for which Ch‘eng-tsung was enthroned. [His] 
speech and [the expression of his] countenance both were solemn. The princes 
trembled (i+ 3#) 5? and hurried below the Hall to make obeisance. 

In the fifth moon [26 May-24 June] he was appointed [17r] k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung 
san-ssu, t‘ai-fu, lu-chiin-kuo-chung-shih 3% [Bj HAA and, as before, chih-shu- 
mi-yiian-shih. The Emperor intended (7) that the [Chung-wu] Wang 
should enter the chung-shu[-sheng]. At that time, there was a minister who 
envied him. The [Chung-wu] Wang called the minister [to him] and spoke, 
saying, “ Please give [me] a couple of pots of good wine so that I may drink 
[it] with the princes before the Palace. As to the rest, it is not anything about 
which I care.” 

Because in Chiang-nan three shu-mi-yiian had been set up, the ministers of 
the hsing-sheng repeatedly set forth the fact that they were not convenient. 
The ministers of the shu-mi-yiian] favored their continuance. There was a 
decree inquiring of the [Chung-wu] Wang [concerning it]. The [Chung-wu] 
Wang was already ill. Staring (fj ), he replied, saying, “ If we abolish the 
hsing-shu-mi-yiian], the military administration (5¢4)j) will entirely revert 
to the hsing-sheng. In [respect of] affairs of state it would be sound. The 
san-yiian =~, as a result, were abolished. 

In the twelfth moon of this year [18 December 1294-16 January 1295] 
he died in his mansion in the Kan-t‘ang li #358 in the Capital. He was 
fifty-nine years old (4§#k). Important ministers were dispatched to come 
to bring gifts of condolences. It was decreed that the sundry officials should 


5°In other words, if you do not intend to be a rebel, there is no need of ringing 
bells, for there are no rebels.” 

5 Lit., “He should not be allowed to grow.” For the words ANF] in the Tso 
chuan cf. Lecce 5 (1872) .20, ll. 7-8, and 21b, Par. 2, where they are rendered: “. . . 
should not be prolonged.” 

°° T.e., he was not interested in the abnormal or in the petty. 

°° Lit., “there were words of disobedience (= disagreeable words).” See page 271, 
note 750, above. 

7 For these words see page 271, note 752, above. 
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attend the funeral. Those who attended all wailed. He was buried in the 
ancestral grave at Mount Pai-chih-la 2 #ij (Baijira[y]) . 

His wife ($E A), Pieh-su-chen ¥1)7qJH (Besiijin), was [a member of] the 
Cha-la-erh #{, $f (Jalar) clan. She was enfeoffed Huai-an wang fu-jen 
WRERN: 

His second marriage was to Lady Tou-nu +f-4g (Diunu). She bore three 
sons, Mai-ti Ay (Maidi), [who was] cheng-i-ta-fu JTERBRR, ch‘ien-shu- 
mi-yiian-shih $f #234, Nang-chia-t‘ai FEIN t (Nanggiatai), [who was] 
t‘ung-feng-ta-fu 3hFEAK, shu-[liv]mi fu-shih Hi Ri i, and To-chen-p‘u 
3M I (Dojinpu) °° [who] did not hold office. They are all deceased. 

The fu-shu §i\#f— married the daughter of the chung-cheng-shih tppy 
$8 , Mai-kou f7%#j (Maigiu), grandson of the ch‘eng-hsiang, Hsing-yiian 
Wang fi3C-E. She bore one son and one daughter. The son [is] Hsiang-chia- 
she-li #9 3¢4H Fi) (SenggeSiri), [who is] cheng-i-ta-fu, t’ung-ch‘ien-shu-mi- 
yiian-shih |p Gr tex GER. The daughter married the tzu-te-ta-fu AfBK 
>, Ta-tu liu-shou FAP <F, Huang-wu-erh Pu-hua ¥2IC 5 ARRHE (Qong’ur 
Buqa). 

When the [Chung-wu] Wang died, Ch‘eng-tsung posthumously granted [him 
the titles of] hsiian-chung tso-ming k‘ai-chi kung-ch‘en ‘Hf tr PARED Ba, 
t‘ai-shih Sefih, k‘ai-fu-i-t‘ung-san-ssu, posthumously enfeoffed [him] Huai-an 
Wang, and canonized [him] Chung-wu. 

Emperor Jen-tsung {4 *° granted 100,000 strings of ch‘ao $} to enable 
the ministers of the Che-chiang [hsing-chung-shu-|sheng to perpetuate his 
memory in Lin-an temple sacrifices. 

His Majesty ®©° has ordered that a stele be erected in the suburb of the 
Capital City (#f}) and has granted a superscription reading: K‘ai-kuo 
yiian-hsiin tso-ming ta-ch‘en-chih pei FABQIC Ep Ke ZR (“Stele [in 
Memory] of the Great Minister Who Opened up the Country, a Prime Meri- 
torious, and Who Assisted the Mandate”). The Servant [Ytan] Ming-shan 
was ordered to compose the text [to be] cut [on the stele]. 

[Your] Servant has heard that the Chung-wu Wang was rich* in en- 
dowment (A) and tranquil ® in appearance ( ml jih);°* was lofty % 


5° For a discussion of this name cf. Louis Hamgsis, “ Notes préliminaires & une 
biographie de Bayan le Markit,” JA 241 (1953) 215-248 (p. 222). Whatever be the 
etymology of the name, I very much doubt that the restoration “ *?Dojin-pu<qa>” 
is correct. 

5°J.e., Buyantu Qayan. For this emperor who ascended the throne on 7 April 
1311 and died on 2 March 1320, cf. Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 
1987), p. XVI, n. 2. 

°°T.e., reigning emperor. 

* Lit., “high and thick” (cubic volume). 

°? Lit., “heavenly qualities.” 

®8 Lit., “ quiet and clear.” 

* Lit., “air and spirit.” 

®*> Lit., “heroic and imposing.” The meaning is that he was lofty in ideals. 
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and magnanimous; ®* was firm ® and incorruptible; °* fearless ®® in every heavy 
responsibility; [18r] decisive in every important counsel; opportune in expres- 
sion,” but unfathomable in emotions.?! He constantly took upon himself 
the weight of the Empire. He regarded it as a duty to make the dynasty ( jp 
3%)72 honored and secure. He looked upon all men (#5) ** with benevo- 
lence 7* regardless of 7° personal relationships (3A) .7° He employed the 
talented ( 3&4)" according to duty regardless ** of like or dislike.” Hence, 
public opinion of [every clime within] the “ Four Seas” (PU #)*° was com- 
pletely with him. When he conquered the Sung, [leading]* ten or twenty 
myriads ®* was like leading [but] a single man. [His] promises ®* were sincere 
and his discipline §* was clear. The great generals obeyed [his] commands and 
looked upon him as a god (fi) .8® The surrendering people threw them- 
selves upon [his] mercy ® and relied upon him as a parent (40). He never 
wantonly killed a single soldier; he never wantonly destroyed a single thing. 
No goods were rich enough to move his heart; *? no women were pretty 


**Lit., “upright and big [in spirit]. The meaning is that there was nothing 
petty about him. 

°7 Lit., “hard and solid.” 

°° Lit., “ correct and pure.” 

°° The Ch‘ing-ho chi text (3.28v3) has 4 % (“resourceful ”) . 

7° Lit., “ [whether] he spoke [or] smiled there was the [right] time [for each].” 

™ Lit., “[whether] he was happy [or] was angry there was no fathoming [either 
state of emotion].” I.e., “one could never tell whether he was pleased or displeased.” 

72 Lit., “ the spirit-vessel.” The term is found in the Lao-tzu Tao-te ching Ef-ji 
id HK 15r3. Arthur WaLey, The Way and its Power (London, 1949), p. 179, rendered 
it “a holy vessel.” 

78 Lit., “ flock of items.” 

74 Lit., “ He benevolently gazed upon the flock of items.” 

75 Lit., “without spacing,” “ without grading.” 

7 Lit., “near or distant relatives.” 

77 Lit., “ heroic and talented.” 

78 Lit., “ without comparing.” 

7 For the words SE DE HF HL i which constitute an allusion to a passage 
in the Lun-yii cf. Lecce, op. cit. 1 (1893) .168: FEALAFZRR PA, Hii, 
$e BS th, REZ HALL . “The Master said, ‘The superior man, in the world, does 
not set his mind either for anything, or against anything; what is right he will follow.’” 
Cf. also Leacar’s note, op. cit. 1(1893).168, 10. The words 1 Se in this context 
literally mean “ [that which] meets with [one’s feelings] or does not.” 

®°T.e., “the whole world.” 

® The Ch‘ing-ho chi text (3.28v6) has ne (chiang) . 

*? The Ch‘ing-ho chi text (3.28v6) reads —--§ rather than ——--B§. 

88 Lit., “rewards and punishments.” 

®*Lit., “rules and regulations.” 

* For these words in the 7'so chuan cf. Lecce, op. cit. 5 (1872) 462, 1. 6 and 466b, 
Par. 4, where they are rendered “spiritual Beings.” 

8° Lit., “sincerity.” 

®7 Lit., “ Goods and treasure were not sufficient to move his heart.” 
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enough to confuse his purpose.®® When the army entered Lin-an, he honored 
the good ®* and punished the wicked. The market places were unchanged; °° 
the households *! were tranquil.°? His return trip ®* was unspectacular and 
in [his] luggage [there were] only clothing and bedding. [Upon his] return to 
the Court, after the task was finished, [his] mouth did not speak of [his] 
achievement. In succession he issued forth to lead armies and there was no 
expedition in which he did not achieve the highest merit.°* Wu-hu Wigjpe! [En- 
dowed with the] great[est] virtue and prime talent,®> he was born m the most 
propitious time.°* That he was a good minister and a reputable general is 
well attested in his achievements.®? Thus, [we] know that, in the universe, 
aside from [considerations of] official ranks ** there naturally is the great 
man.®® In helping to achieve [18v] the orthodox succession he soared to 
renown in [his] early days. In strongly supporting the dynastic fortune he 
spread [his] glory [unto his] final years. Pray, let me, thereupon, compose 
the eulogy. The eulogy reads: 1°° 


[As] Shih-tsu was sagely and spiritual,’°* 
[For him] the Earth contracted '°? and Heaven opened,’ 


58 Lit., “‘ Sound and color’ were not sufficient to confuse his purpose.” 

°° Cf. the Tsuan-t‘u hu-chu Li-chi Sela] A ate HL 5 (ts‘e 2).6v9 for the words 
mas. which James Lecce, The Sacred Books of China, The Texts of Confucianism, 
Part III, The Li Ki, I-X (Oxford, 1885) [= The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XXVIII], p. 264, translated: “. .. to ... show courtesy to men of ability and virtue.” 

°° T.e., there was no looting; hence nobody hid goods. 

*1 Lit., “cocks and dogs.” 

*? Lit., “ without alarm.” I.e., the soldiers did not go to private homes and disturb 
the residents. 

°® For the words Sain in the Shu ching cf. LeacE, op. cit. 3.308: hie me yz 
f . “He sent back his horses to the south of Mount Hwa, .. .” 

Here fx = DyFx for examples of which cf., e.g. the Shih chi 8(ts‘e 4).112 
(commentary) and 4r6 (commentary). 

°5 These were from Heaven. Hence, a compliment to Heaven. 

°° Lit., “occasional atmosphere,” “rare atmosphere.” This is a compliment to 
Qubilai Qayan. 

®7 Lit., “ one sees it in (#8 = ZF) his] achievements.” This is a compliment to 
Bayan himself. 

°6 Lit., “ appellations of attainment [in one’s official career].” 

°° In other words, it is the greatness of the man himself rather than any achieve- 
ment of his in officialdom which signally marks him. I.e., with or without rank, he 
was a truly great man. 

19° Of the twenty stanzas which follow all are quatrains with the exception of the 
tenth which has six lines. 

291 Cf. the words 7432 74iil in the Shu ching which Lecaz, op. cit. 3.54, rendered: 
“Tt is sagely, spiritual, . . .” 

1°? T.e., was ready for him to take. 

108 T_e., showered blessings upon him. 
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Brightness ({) emerged and darkness (f&) submerged, 
And the wind and thunder were aroused and agitated. 


He commanded a host of the talented 
To scourge the Nine Frontier Regions (JLd¥ ) ,1°* 
To sweep away as dung the evil ones, 
And to usher in [an era of] felicity.1° 


Stalwart 1°° [were] the brave, 

Brilliant [were] the wise 1°7 

[In] the encountering of a happy era,!°* 
[In] the escaping of an ugly time.°° 


Either they held important civilian offices 11° 

Or they went out on military expeditions.’ 

They [all] donned their best 112 and presented themselves.'!* 

[Shih-tsu’s] refinement inspired [them] and [his] might beckoned 
[them]. 


The Chung-wu Wang 114 

Coincided with '15 [the time of] the Brilliant [Sovereign] ( AW[7#4]) 
and the Good [Ministers] ( fi [fi]), 

[When] the Imperial Design (2 fim) *?° rang afar 

And the Holy capacity 117 spread abroad. 


106 For the analogous expression JLIMR “Nine Regions” cf. Francis Woodman 
Curaves, “The Historicity of the Baljuna Convenant,” HJAS 18 (1955) 357-421 (p. 
415, n. 360). 

106 This era came after the conquest of the Sung. 

eee Tat. “daut:” 

107 For the words {eae cf. the verse AC F&A -+ in the Shih ching which Lecce, 
op. cit. 4.3877, rendered: “I collect and encourage the men of greater promise.” In 
his commentary, op. cit. 4.377b, Ll. 3, 4, Lecce remarked: “ Eon = &, ‘of superior 
character.’ ” 

108 Te., “ whether they came to us to seek opportunity.” 

10° T.e., “whether they escaped degeneration” (ran away from the Sung). 

11° Lit., “ pivotal positions.” 

111 Lit., “ planted banners.” 

12 For the words #27 in the Mencius cf. Leccr, op. cit. 2.386 where they are 
rendered: “with your cap simply tied over” in the first instance and “with your 
cap tied over” in the second. 

118 For the words FARK in the Shu ching cf. Lecce, op. cit. 3.278, where they 
are rendered: “Let us .. . present ourselves.” 

44T e., Bayan. 

™5T.e., “came at.” In other words, Bayan was born and grew up in a really 
good time. 

1¢Tit., “male design.” Cf. the term 2 “imperial design.” It means the 
“plan for conquest.” 

47T.e., His Majesty’s rule. Here tu “ ability to do something” = “ rule.” 
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[Shih-tsu] decreed, saying, “ Thou,’!* good man, 

Shalt 11° serve the Son of Heaven. 

To be an inferior officer (7-7) [in the service of]1*° a 
vassal lord (#6 ) 

How could [that] employ thee to [thy full] capacity? ” 


Then he appointed him minister; 

Then he appointed him general. 

Therefore, he relied on [him] for assistance and counsel; 174 
Therefore, he relied on [him] for victory and conquest.1*? 


Chieh-ts‘e W#¥%!1*5 On the Central Plains (rh -+) 1** 

There had stood like [the legs of] a tripod 15 Three Lords (==) ,1”° 
But, two of them having been exterminated,1?7 

The [remaining] one was powerless.!*® 


Heaven gendered the Holy Man ( # A) 1° 

And bestowed upon him a good minister.1°° 

That [remaining] sovereign **1 tied by the neck 1°? 
Did obeisance at General Headquarters (ff) .1°* 


Eastwardly touching on Fu-sang #&3R,'** 
Westwardly reaching unto Yii-yiian /&jd.'*> [19r] 


118 Lit, “that.” 

119 Lit., “ shall.” 

120 The word #* is understood. 

121 Lit., “to assist [in governing] and to brighten [issues that are obscure].” Cf., 
e.g., the words 85.4% 0G {lk in the Shu ching which Lecce, + cit. 3.572, rendered: 
“You have been helpful to and brightened four reigns, . . 

122 Lit., “to open up [new regions] and to shake [them] up.” 

128T e., Alas! 

14 Cf. the Tx’u-hai REYE,-—- 46, p. 80d, for this meaning of the term. 

125 For the words SHiRF cf., e.g., the biography of the Wu-chao Wang FLAS. 
of Liang ae in the Chin shu 87 (ts‘e 18) .1r2-7v13, where we read (2v6): “ Formerly, 
when the [dynastic] fortune of the Han was about to end, the ‘Three Kingdoms’ 
(=i lie. Shu 4, Wei #8, and Wu S&]) stood like [the legs of] a tripod.” 

126T e, of the Hsi-Hsia PASS, the Chin 4, and the Sung &. 

1277 e., the Hsi-Hsia and the Chin. 

128T e., the Sung. 

12°T_e., Shih-tsu. 

189T e., Bayan. 

181 T_e., the Sung emperor. 

182 Te., led as a captive. 

188 T_e., Bayan’s headquarters. 

184 For this name cf. the T2‘u-hai, Spee, pp. 88a-b. 

185 This name is found in the Ch‘u-tz‘u 48 (RF 16(ts‘e 5).35r6: NSBR 


“They imprisoned Ling-hsiian in Yii-yiian.” In the commentary (35r8) we read: 
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-Northwardly stretching unto Ch‘iung-fa §35%,1*° 
Southwardly extending unto the Hsiian-Man 4 ,1°7 
[Thus, the nations] all accepted [our] calendar (JF i#fj ) 
And adopted our [mode of] dress (Kg). 


Forsaking [his] merits and not dwelling [on them],1** 
He returned to guard the Imperial Tent (7 Jig ) .1°° 
[Then, when] he went out to lead the Northern Army, 
[As his] horse galloped, the soldiers rejoiced. 


The eyes of the people were fixed upon [him], 

Expecting that he would enter the chung-shu{-sheng]. 

Yet the grand timber was kept in reserve, 

[For] in assisting the [dynastic] fortune it was to be needed. 


Solemnly supporting the Heavenly Majesty (FRX), 
He ascended the [Audience] Hall, sword in hand, 

And proclaimed the order [unto] 4° the sundry princes. 
And the sundry princes themselves trembled. 


[Then] he ushered the Emperor to the throne.’*? 

[Then] they descended [the Audience Hall] to do obeisance and 
ascended [it] to feast. 

On this day, had it not been for the [Chung-wu] Wang, 

The [dynastic] felicity might have encountered misfortune. 


Hence (&%) [we] know that Shih-tsu 

In supreme wisdom (jfipf¥) foresaw 

That he should purposely suppress the [Chung-wu] Wang’s service, 
Reserving [him] to become the model of the future. 


[If we] examine their “ pure virtue” (—-4# ) ,1*? 


“Ling-hsiian is Hsiian-ti. Yii-yiian is the place where the sun sets.” For other 
occurrences of the name cf., e. g., the Huai-nan tzu wemt 3 (ts‘e 1) .9v5-7. 

18° For this name in the Chuang tzu cf. the Nan-hua chen-ching > ##IR RE 
1(ts‘e 1) 6vé6: gS SZ ALA RASHES RK hth . Herbert A. Gmes, Chuang Txii, 
Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer (London, 1926), p. 8, rendered this passage 
as follows: “ At the barren north there is a great sea, the Celestial Lake.” 

87 The Ch‘ing-ho chi text (29r7) reads fe #f. 

188 See the prose text above. 

18° T.e., His Majesty. 

*«° Understanding Ff}. 

141 Lit., “to sit on Heaven.” 

442 These words constitute an allusion to the expression ja #4— in the book 
of the Shu ching by that title. Cf. Leaag, op. cit. 3.215, where it is rendered: “ both 
ae. of pure virtue.” Shih-tsu is here compared to T‘ang %) and Bayan to 
Yin 
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[We find that their] relationship [is] perfect from beginning *** 
to end.144 
[Indeed, the Chung-wu Wang] devoted [his] loyalty [to] the two 


reigns (ffj#) [= Emperors] *** 
To the exhaustion of [his] strength without [the slightest] reservation. 


[When] he advanced in office to the San kung = ZX 146 
There was no pride of additional eminence in [his] heart. 
{When] he posthumously reached the rank of a Wang, 
It hardly increased [his] stature already supreme. 


The [Chung-wu] Wang transcended duties 147 

In order to uphold unswerving loyalty.1** 

The [Chung-wu] Wang contributed abilities *° 

In order to enrich **° the imperial achievement.1** 


[His] merits shall be recorded on “ bamboo and silk” (4 FR ) ; 2°? 


*48T_e., from the time when Shih-tsu kept Bayan from returning to the West. 

144T e., to the time when Bayan gave stability to the House of Shih-tsu in the 
matter of the succession of the latter’s grandson. 

1457 e., Shih-tsu and his grandson. 

14° Cf. the Yiian shih 110(ts‘e 36) .1r6: “ At the beginning of the Yiian the t‘ai-shih 
KB, t‘ai-fu Ke. and t‘ai-pao Af were regarded as the san-kung.” Cf. also 
the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 29) 2r8 and the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 40 (ts‘e 11) .8v3-9r2. For the 
locus classicus of the term san-kung in the Shu ching cf. Lecan, op. cit. 3.526-527. 

147 The words 3 6h (lit., “to go through integrity,” “to go through duty ”) 
constitute an allusion to the passage in the Tso chuan, Lecce, op. cit. 5.886, which 
begins (1. 5): Basa, Bee Fi, . . . Lecce, op. cit. 5.888, Parr. 3, 4, rendered 
these words: “It is contained in books of an earlier time, that a sage is equal to 
the duties of all positions; . . .” 

148 Lit., “solitary loyalty.” 

14° The words PRA constitute an allusion to a passage in the # to the biographies 
of Cuanc Hao Afeffe and Wane Kung TE GB in the Hou Han-shu 56(ts‘e 21) .1r6- 
18r9, which reads (9r3-4): ‘“ Now, if scholars advance, then the world will reap (= be 
benefited by) their capacities; if good men are used, then each will contribute his 
abilities.” 

150 Lit., “luxuriantly (= gloriously) to set up.” 

181 The words JCJ constitute an allusion to the passage in the “ Kung-ch‘en piao ” 
Th # [“ Table of Meritorious Ministers ”] in the Hou Han-shu 17(ts‘e 4) .1v4-5, 
which reads: “Later generations [after Kao-tsu], although enjoying peace, also had 
[their] meritorious ministers. [We] have collected and set them in order [hereinafter] 
so as to continue the ranks fof the ministers (F2 ) (= founders)] of imperial achieve- 
ment.” The commentary on this passage reads (iv5): [Yen] Shih-ku (7A RS 
says, ‘Chi iif is the same as chi 4% (“to collect”). The words yiian-kung refer 
to those who helped to found the empire (#7 3€).’” 

182T e., “in history.” 
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[His] epitaph shall be cast on “tripod and bell” (17 gag) .*°° 
They shall be as indestructible as the sun,’®* 
As endless as the dynasty.*°* 


[His Majesty’s] Servant has been ordered to compose the eulogy 
And have it cut on flawless 1°* stone 

For the edification of all nations 

By everlastingly manifesting the model of the [ideal] minister.*°” 


1887 e., “in imperishable inscriptions” (N.B. The character $i of the text is 
an error for $#). 

154 Tit., “together with the sun they shall not be extinguished.” 

155 Tit., “ together with the nation they shall be without end.” 

15° Lit., “ pure 

1877 e,, Bayan. 
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Kuo-ch‘ao wen-let 


II 
“ Ch‘eng-hsiang Po-yen tseng shih chih ” 


(2-1 BEE ae til)) 


“Patent Whereby the Ch‘eng-hsiang Po-yen (Bayan) is Posthumously 
Canonized ” 


by 
Yen Fu 
(IGE ) 


[11 (ts‘e 3) .7r6-7v9] 


In the great unification of an empire, if one is not fond of* killing, then he 
will unify it. The great achievement of a Sagacious Lord, it may be observed, 
must depend on good men. 

Formerly it was in the time of [the] Chih-yiian 32 37¢ [period] [1264-1294] 
that the hope of unification was at its height.2 There came an epoch-making 
{man of] rare ability [who was] to establish [a record of] extraordinary achieve- 
ment. 

Hence, [in the case of] the t‘ai-fu, k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu, lu-chiin-kuo-chung- 
shih 9% fj HB, Po-yen (Bayan), [in him the] K‘ung-t‘ung Wilh] * [moun- 
tain] conceived [its] excellence (423 )* and the heavenly bodies (Ry) *® 
displayed [their] essence (fi@##f).° When he held civil office,” then he con- 
trolled [7v] his temper ® so that he provided [for the empire] the security of a 
T‘ai-shan Z€ {lj . When he held military command,® then he embodied 
benevolence and righteousness so that [his generosity toward the people was] 
like the falling of seasonal rains [on the soil].1° When he announced the 


1T.e., “refrains from.” 

? Lit., “ [When] formerly it was in the time of ..., then.... 

®Cf. the Tz‘u-hai, ney p. 188b, for mountains called K‘ung-t‘ung. Cf. also 
CHAVANNES, op. cit. 1 (1895) .30, n. 2, and 95, n. 2. For additional references cf., e. g., 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 14, A Con- 
cordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, Vol. II (September, 1940), pp. 171b-172a (text and 
commentary). As used by Yen Fu, K‘ung-t‘ung refers to the “Western Region,” 
specifically Central Asia, where Bayan was born and reared. 

“In other words, Bayan was the best that Earth could produce. 

*Lit., “arrayed images.” 

°In other words, Bayan was the best that Heaven could produce. 

7 Lit., “resided in the mansion of administration.” 

® Lit., “ did not move voice or breath.” 

* Lit., “held military discipline.” 

Te. “did not kill wantonly, etc.” The words #4FFAY22— constitute an 
allusion to the words 4 4nlKF RN 46227 im the passage relative to the “five ways 
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crime ! for violating the covenant '? at the Hao-p‘u #277f (“Crane Shore ”) ** 
and [when] he commanded the army which flew across ++ [the Ch‘ang-chiang 
$271] with a dragon’s tread,® he was able to extend Shih-tsu’s sentiments of 
humaneness (#4) and [was able] truly to obtain the Sung people’s thought 
of sincere submission (jf). The officials (Z&qE) were not removed and 
the market places (7fi#t) were unchanged.!° The gratitude and fear [that 
he inspired] penetrated everywhere 1” in the “ Three Wu” (=) ?® so that 


in which the superior man effects his teaching” found in the Mencius. Cf. Lecce, 
op. cit. 2.473, where they are rendered: “There are some on whom his influence 
descends like seasonable rain.” 

11 The crime to which Yen Fu alludes is that committed by Cua Ssu-tao Bis 
of the Sung in detaining Ho Ching HEE whom Qubilai Qayan had sent to the Sung in 
1260 as envoy plenipotentiary. Cf. the Yiian shih 4(ts‘e 2).7v10-8r2. Inquiries relative 
to his whereabouts were made the following year. Cf. the Yiian shih 4(ts‘e 2) .18v4-6. 
The exasperation of the Emperor at the detention of his envoy is expressed in an edict 
issued later in the year. Cf. the Yiian shih 4(ts‘e 2).16v2-17r3. The affair was to 
become a casus belli. The words jt 842296 are also found in the biography of Wan- 
YEN K‘uang ales in the Chin shih 98 (ts‘e 24) .1r4-12r6 (9r10): “ The Sung nation is 
responsible for the crime of violating the covenant.” 

12 The covenant to which Yen Fu alludes is that established between Quabilai Qayan 
and Cura Ssu-tao in 1259. See note 13 below. The expression 74t $4 occurs several 
times in the Tso chuan. For its fitst occurrence cf. Leacs, op. cit. 5.35 Wee Se ES a. 
Lecce, op. cit. 5.86, Par. 4, rendered these words: “‘ May he who departs from this 
covenant not enjoy his State!’” 

8 For the identification of Hao-p‘u (“Crane Shore”) I am indebted to Dr. William 
Hune who informed me in a written communication of 12 May 1956 that it is an 
allusion to Huang-hao-chih p‘u Rez ii (“ Yellow Crane Shore”) found in the 
line of the “ Ai Chiang-nan fu ” Ril wR (“ Rhymeprose Lamenting Chiang-nan ”) 
by Yu Hsin jktz (518-581), which reads: SEL He EB. “Lowering the sails 
[at] the Huang-hao-chih p‘u (‘ Yellow Crane Shore’)... .” Cf. the “ Ai Chiang-nan 
fu” in the Yi Kai-fu ch‘iian-chi JR BHHS ZMK (Ssu-pu pei-yao ed.) 2(ts‘e 1) .1r4- 
$1v1 (18v6). By his use of this literary allusion Yen Fu refers specifically to O-chou 
SB where, in 1259, Qubilai Qayan granted Cura Ssu-tao of the Sung the peace for 
which he had sued. Cf. the Yiian shih 4(ts‘e 2) .5v8-6r3. 

** The words BER CTE occur again in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 11 (ts‘e 3) .8r7. 

18 For the words FES cf., e.g., the biography (PAf{) of Cx‘en Lin BRS in 
the San-kuo chih, Wei, 21 (ts‘e 9) .3v2-4rl, where we read (Sv6-7): “Now, you, 
General (= Ho Chin {J }#£), hold the imperial might and grasp the military power 
and, [with] a dragon’s tread or a tiger’s step, [you] go up or down as [you] please.” 
Cf. also the epithet of AESRRE HE “General with a Dragon’s Tread” given to 
Wane Chiin ER of the Chin dynasty. Cf. his biography in the Chin shih 42 (ts‘e 
9) .4v1-10r8 (5r6) . ; 

16 See page 287, note 90, above. 

1™'The words Fi jgt2¢7& may be compared with the words {A 7Fin the passage 
in the Hsin lun Shi of Lrv Hsieh BRB in the Han Wei ts‘ung-shu FRPRV A 
(ts‘e 80-81) which read 8(ts‘e 81) .8r4-5: “Now to have (lit., ‘seek’) a band with 
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institutions (Hi##) were amalgamated and culture (3m) was unified.’® 
His fame and influence 2° then reached unto Po-yiieh 7 #.*1 Coming to 
the beginning of Our succession [to the throne]? he made even more manifest 
his sincerity in supporting [Us]. [We] constantly cherish [such] a minister of 
the dynasty.2 It is meet that he should be liberally rewarded with high 
ranks of enfeoffment ( jij tly) .2* ; 

Wu-hu RR! Ts‘ao Bf > shih-chung frp, in the campaign of Chiang- 
nan—the model—how little [was] that one! 2° Kuo ¥f ,?” [Prince of] Fen-yang 
J} BB .78 [was of] a different surname,”° yet he became a Prince—a high reward 
—that was quite enough.®° 

Let him be posthumously granted [the titles of] hsiian-chung tso-ming k*‘ai- 
chi kung-ch‘en, t‘ai-shih, and k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu, posthumously enfeoffed 
Huai-an Wang, and canonized Chung-wu. 


the same morale and soldiers determined to give their lives necessitates the diffusion 
of kindness (lit., ‘benevolence and grace’) and the clarification of discipline (lit., 
‘rewards and punishments ’).” 

18 Cf. the Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta-tz‘u-tien, p. 29d. 

1° This is an allusion to the passage in the Chung-yung, Leccs, op. cit. 1.424, which 
reads: SR, BA i, SC TT A ia. In Lecce’s translation (op. cit. 1.424) 
it reads: ‘“‘ Now, over the kingdom, carriages have all wheels of the same size; all 
writing is with the same characters; and for conduct there are all the same rules.” 
Leccr’s unsatisfactory rendering of the words #JR] as “wheels of the same size” 
is somewhat clarified by the remark in his commentary (424,38): “ HL, ‘the rut of a 
wheel.’” 

°°'The words AFB are from the Shu ching. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 3.150. 

*1 This is a variant “orthography” of Fii® Cf. the Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming 
ta-tz2‘u-tien, p. 333d. 

*° The words RRREAKZAG also occur in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 11 (ts‘e 8) .5r6 and 
12 (ts‘e 8) .6v8. 

28 Cf. Cieaves, “ The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant,” p. 411, n. 332, for this 
expression. 

*4 Cf. Cueaves, “ The Historicity ... ,” p. 416-417, n. $77, for this allusion. 

25 See page 208, note 43, above. 

*°T.e., as he operated in a smaller area, fewer people were involved. 

*"I.e, Kuo Tzu-i 3}-$-42 of the T‘ang, who was given the title of Fen-yang 
chiin-wang BBE in recognition of his service to the Emperor. Cf. his biography 
in the Chiu T‘ang shu 120(ts‘e 24) .1r4-12v8. Cf. also Le P. Corentin Pétion, S. J., 
Allusions littéraires, Deuxitme édition, Chang-hai, 1910, p. 484; Herbert A. Gizzs, 
LL.D., A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, London-Shanghai, 1898, no. 1075, pp. 410- 
412; and A. C. Mouts, “Marco Polo’s Sinjumatu,” TP 13(1912) 431-433 (pp. 482 
and 433). 

28In Shansi. Cf., e.g., Edouard Cuavannes, TP 7(1906) 259, n. 3, and 260, n. 1; 
A. C. Moutz, TP 13 (1912) 482 and 433; 16 (1915) .899. 

2° T.e., he was not of the Lr 4 family. 

®° Lit., “that also arrived.” In other words, he could not become emperor. 
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Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 


iil 
“Ch‘eng-hsiang Po-yen tsu-k‘ao feng shih chih” 


(RAAB IAS He ll) 
“The Patent Whereby the Grandfather of the Ch‘eng-hsiang 
Po-yen (Bayan) is Invested and Canonized ” 


by 


Sune Pen 


(FEA) 
[12(ts‘e 3) 23v6-24r8] 


When the state minister (jC )} established [his] merit, he magnificently 
assisted the [dynastic] fortune for a thousand years [to come]. When the 
Grand Cuurt bestowed an appellation,” it continued to open up the investiture 
for more than one generation [of the past]. In tracing the current to look 
into the source,’ [we find that “The family that] accumulates goodness is 
sure [to have superabundant] happiness.” ¢ 

The grandfather of the late chung-shu yu-ch‘eng-hsiang "RZEAG 7K AR, Po- 
yen (Bayan), the former ch‘ien-fu-chang F-Kf& (“ chiliarch ”) , A-la(Alafy)) , 
was resolute and strong. He was loyal and conscientious. In the company of 
[T‘ai-tsu —jfif]] he went on the expedition against Hu-chan ji (Qujan). 
“He brandished [his] serpent-spear” (#§iE+-)° and penetrated deeply into 


1T.e., Bayan. 

? Upon Alay, the grandfather. 

*In other words, in proceeding, so to say, from effect to cause. 

“The words ib DAS a are an abbreviation of the words Fase RUA RE 
in the Chou I 1(ts‘e 1) .6v10-7rl. Although I have used the translation given by 
James Lecce, The Yi King, p. 419, Chapter II, 5, it should be remarked that the 
meaning of the words, at least as used by Sune Pen, is rather that “The family 
with accumulated goodness must leave a legacy of glorious rewards.” The word ff 
(yii) refers to “what is left over from one generation to another” and the word BE 
(ch‘ing) is “something worthy of congratulation,” hence, “ good luck,” “ good fortune.” 
For an example of the same words further abbreviated to but fax in an analogous 
context cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in 
Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 (1949) 1-138 (p. 61, n. 233). As for an example 
in which they are abbreviated to 3te BS, see page 300, note 19 below. 

® These words are first attested in the biography of Lru Yao @ij[# in the Chin shu, 
Tsai-chi Ric 8(ts‘e 21) .1r2-14v5, where we read (8r6, 11-12): ‘‘ When [Liv] Yao 
campaigned in person against Cu‘en An BE, he besieged [Cu‘en] An at Lung-ch‘eng 
BiedR ... When {Cu‘en] An together with ten-odd stout fellows rode in the mountain 
passes, he engaged in combat [with those in pursuit]. In his left hand [Cx‘en] An 
brandished a great sword of seven ch‘ih J® {in length] and in his right hand he held 
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[the enemy formation]. In the company of [Hsien-tsung 5@¢ 42 ] he went on the 
expedition in the Shu ¥ area. “He was wrapped in a horse skin” (3 

# )* and thereby came to an end for ever. His worthy labor (= merit) [24r] 
was generally well-known in [his] lifetime. The “unseen rise” ([@fi% )" be- 
came the more abundant for [his] posterity. Heaven lead (Bf) the Spiritual 
and Sagely [Emperor] ® to open up the Central Plains (Ff +-)?° and [effect] the 
great unification. Earth became separated by (ff) the Chiang 7[— and the 
Huai # [Rivers]?! and there was only the Southeast which had not yet 
capitulated.12_ Then there was born [his] grandson [who was] to unify our 
whole empire ($€[ix )- Then there was added the honor of a number of 
commissions (47 #%~) and thereby the regulations of reward and pro- 
motion (B¥ 2-791) were completely applied.’* [As to] position, since he had 
ascended to [those of] [t‘ai-]shih [>~c]fip and [t‘ai-]fu [AC)MH, [then, as to] 
rank, he correspondingly advanced to [those of] grade ** and merit.1> [We] 


a ‘serpent|-like] spear’ of [one] chang wt and eight [chth] (=eighteen ch‘th) [in 
length].” 

In the song found in the same biography (8v3-6) we find the same words expressed 
poetically as follows (8v4-5): “[His] great sword of seven ch‘th [in length], he 
brandished as a torrent. [His] serpent{-like] spear of [one] chang and eight [ch‘th] 

= eighteen ch‘ih) {in length], he coiled on the left and the right.” 

Cf. also the Yiieh-fu shih chi 8 i RE 85 (ts‘e 14) .9r7-9v10 for the same song 
under the title of “ Lung-shang ko” Pak_L aK. 

*T.e., “He died a hero’s death.” The words kuo ma-ko (“he was wrapped in a 
horse skin ”) constitute an allusion to a passage in the biography of Ma Yiian BR 
in the Hou-Han shu 24(ts‘e 10) .1r8-27r5, where we read (l5v9-16r4): “ [Mena] 
Chi () said, ‘I do not [16r] measure up to [your expectation of me].’ [Ma] Yiian 
said, ‘ Right now the Hsiung-nu fa AQ and Wu-huan Bra are still harassing the 
northern frontiers. I am thinking of myself [taking the initiative in] requesting that 
[I be allowed to] smite them. A man should want to die on the frontier prairies 
to return for burial as a corpse wrapped in horse skin. How could he die in bed in the 
[care of the tender] hands of women and children?’ [Menc] Chi said, ‘ Indeed, a 
hero should be like this.” Cf. also Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, no. 
1490, pp. 572-573 (p. 578). 

™I.e.,, “Heavenly bounty.” The words yin-chi (“unseen rise”) are found in the 
passage in the Shu ching, which reads: PERE he PR. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 3.320. 
Lecce, op. cit. 3.820, rendered this passage: “ Heaven, unseen, has given their con- 
stitution to mankind.” The meaning here is that the descendants were rewarded for 
the hitherto unrewarded merits of their ancestors. 

®T.e., Bayan. 

*T.e., Seven Qayan. 

*°See page 289, note 124, above. 

11T.e., because the Sung used them as lines of defense. 

** Lit., “ only [there was] the Southeast’s not yet having capitulated.” 

*®T.e., everything was done in an orderly manner according to the law. In other 
words, he was shown no special favor, but really deserved what he got. 

“Tie. kai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu. 

*Te., shang-chu-kuo. 
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have rewarded [him] with territory (f/f-+ )?® and have allotted [him] grass 
(4¢3¢); 77 [We] have changed [his] name (5,4%%)** and have meted out 
generosity (ffi #f).1° Thereby the regular ordinances ($f FE) *° of the public 
Court (Z\#ij) 2! were upheld and thereby the seasonal sacrifices (Ak fF ) *? of 
the private house (J, 3 ) 2° were solemnized. 

Wu-hu HR! When a grandfather embraces a grandson,** the enterprise 
[of a family] is grandly proclaimed *° unto the nobility.2° When the Son of 
Heaven ennobles the virtuous,?” the light of [His] grace 7° is everlastingly 
glorious in the nether world.?® Let it be hoped (fry) that he will have a soul 
so that he may enjoy it *° without getting tired of it.* 

Let him be posthumously granted [the titles of] t‘ui-ch‘eng tso-li i-yiin kung- 
ch‘en, t‘ai-fu, k‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssu, and shang-chu-kuo, posthumously en- 
feoffed Huai-an Wang, and canonized Wu-k‘ang ji: 


16 For the locus classicus of this expression cf. the Tso chuan (Lecce, op. cit. 5.25). 
Leccr, op. cit. 5.26b, Par. 10, rendered it: “he rewards them with territory.” See 
also page 302, note 39, below. 

17T.e., to wrap the soil symbolizing his fief. For another example of this expres- 
sion cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu (Commercial Press ed.), p. 804, 1. 

The meaning of the two expressions tsu t‘u and fen mao thus used in conjunction 
is simply that “ We have enfeoffed him.” 

*8T.e., “We have granted him a posthumous appellation.” For another example 
of this expression, see page 302, note 41, below. 

1°¥For other examples of this expression cf., e.g., the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e 
8).7v8 and 16r3. 

The meaning of the two expressions i ming and chieh hui in conjunction is simply 
that “ We have canonized him.” 

*° For other examples of this term cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 2604, 3. 

*1T.e., the government where such ordinances were openly upheld. 

*2 For these words from the Shih ching cf. Lacs, op. cit. 4.257, where they are 
rendered “ autumn and winter.” Cf. also the Tsuan-t‘u hu-chu Li chi 4(ts‘e 2) .7v6. 

*8T.e., the family altar where such sacrifices were privately conducted. 

**T.e., has a grandson to embrace. In other words, “ When a grandfather sees his 
line continued.” 

*5 For the character 9 (i), an incorrect form of #{ (i), a variant of #5 (yang), 
cf. Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... ,” p. 58, n. 195. 

*°T.e., the glorification of the enterprise of a great family is thereby ensured. 

*7For the locus classicus of the words K-tG cf. the Tso chuan (Lecce, 
op. cit. 5.25). Lecar, op. cit. 5.26b, Par. 10, rendered them: “ When the Son of 
Heaven would ennoble the virtuous, . . .” 

2° For other examples of AIG cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 981, 1. 

°° For analogous examples of these words which constitute a formula in this type of 
literature cf. the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 11(ts‘e 8) .5v5; 11v3; and 14v4. See also page 
302, note 43, below. 

®°Te., “the light of [His] grace.” 

*The words AR HEE are from the Shih ching (LeacE, op. cit. 4.7) where, 
however, used in reference to “ both fine cloth and coarse,” they mean “ Which I will 
wear without getting tired of it.” 
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Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 


IV 
“ Yii-shih-ta-fu Hsiang-chia-she-li feng shih chih ” 


(FASB AAA EA A Be il) 
“Patent Whereby the Yii-shth-ta-fu Hsiang-chia-she-li 
(SenggeSiri) is Invested and Canonized ” 


by 
Hsien Tuan 


(Hin) 
[12 (ts‘e 3) .24r9-25r3] 


The ranks! of the various investitures are for the purpose of grading 
nobility,? none of which is higher than * that of chu-hou wang #5 fe ¥.-* 

He © was a descendant of the “ prime meritorious ” (7 #)°® and resembled 
[24v] [his] worthiness.” It was meet that he receive the orders of favor thrice 
conveyed.2 Why ® [such] prematureness of death? 1° It has made heavy Our 
bosom [full] of grief.1* 

Late yung-lu-ta-fu 269K, Chiang-nan chu-tao hsing-yii-shih-t‘ai yii- 
shih-ta-fu 79a FTA SB AK, Hsiang-chia-she-li (Senggesiri), who 
concentrated ($#) 12 [in thyself] the quality of excellence (ji32)1* and wast 


1T.e., the five ranks of nobility. Cf., e.g., the Tsuan-t‘u hu-chu Li chi 4(ts‘e 2) .1r4. 
Cf. also James Lecce, The Li Ki, I-X (Oxford, 1885), p. 209. 

* The expression RE is from the Chou li 1 (ts‘e 1) .12v1-2, where we read: —E] 
fH ORES . Edouard Bior, Le Tcheou-li ou Rites des Tcheou, traduit pour la 
premiere fois du chinois, Tome I, 1851, p. 24: “ Premiérement, le rang de I’office®. 
Par 1a, on régle le degré de distinction des officiers.” 

* Lit., “ which may be added to... ?” 

“T.e., “a wang who is a vassal lord” = “a prince.” 

®Te., SenggeSiri. 

®T.e.,, Bayan. 

* For the expression Se in the Shu ching cf. Lecce, op. cit. 3.376. 

® Cf. the Chou I 1(ts‘e 1) .18r6: += Her. James Lecce, The Yi King, p. 276, 
VII.2, rendered these words: “‘ The king has thrice conveyed to him the orders 
(of) his favour.’” Cf. also CiEaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 ... ,” 
p. 61, n. 230. 

® For the words Ziff in the Shih ching cf. Leaae, op. cit. 4.143. 

7°T.e., “ Why should he die so young?” For the words in the Shu ching cf. Leccg, 
op. cit. 3.568. 

1 For the locus classicus of the words gies in the Shu ching cf. Leaas, op. cit. 
3.408: FR FA ARRE ET> . Lecce, op. cit. 3.408, rendered this passage as follows: “The 
people were all sorely grieved and wounded in heart, .. .” 

2T.e., “ embodied.” 

18 Lit., “ pure beauty.” 
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endowed with ({4)%* the ability of administration (gf y#*),° formerly,'® 
thy grandfather, in helping Our Shih-tsu, in the beginning, accomplished the 
achievement of unification’? and, in the end, received the “testamentary 
charge.” 18 

Inheriting its? goodness and felicity, at that time [there was] the re- 
nowned 2° grandson. Without his being lead by the instructions of father 
and preceptor,”! loyalty and filiality were achieved as a matter of course.** 
Being true to the relationship [in respect] of sovereign and subject, he was 
[always] unwavering whether [the path was] smooth or rough.”® 

When he held the office of chi-she # ,?+ then he “ crouched on the rush- 
mat ”?5 (4R¥#f) and offered remonstrance (j,i). When he administered 


1* Lit., “carried (on his back) .” 

*® For examples of this term cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 2716, 1. 

2®©The words #13 which constitute the first part of the formula (or FA) 
FERRE by which certain books of the Shu ching begin (cf. Lecce, op. cit. 3.15, 29, 
52, and 68) are here used in allusion to the second part of the formula which Leccz, 
op. cit. $.15 and 29, rendered: ‘“ Examining into antiquity, . . .” and, op. cit. 52 
and 68, “On examining into antiquity, . . .” The meaning in the present context, 
however, is simply “ formerly.” 

7T.e., of the empire. 

2° The words axl tr constitute an allusion to the book of the Shu ching 
entitled iffy which Lecce, op. cit. 3.544, rendered: “The Testamentary Charge.” 
For a discussion of the words ku-ming cf. Lecce, ibid. For stylistic reasons—to balance 
the phrase with the preceding one, etc.—the author of the text of the patent added 
the word #¢ “to entrust.” Hence, literally interpreted, the phrase means “the 
command [issued by Shih-tsu on the occasion] of turning [his head] and entrusting 
{affairs to Po-yen (Bayan) ].” 

1°T_e., the family’s. For the allusion in the words “ goodness and felicity,” see page 
296, note 4, above. 

7° Lit., “heard of.” 

*T.e., “by home and school.” 

7? T.e., “he was naturally good.” 

**For Bef cf. Herbert A. Gues, A Chinese-English Dictionary (Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 1912), p. [674], n. 5397: “ HE4M SPF his scenery (in a 
picture) has no levels and risings,—is monotonous.” 

* The term #4 is found in the biography of Cuanca Chiu-ling ie 77 #§ in the 
Hsin T‘ang-shu 126 (ts‘e 26) .7v9-11rl4, where we read (8v6-7): ‘ Whoever had not 
been tu-tu @[#¥ and tz‘u-shih WSR, even though he had had a high grade fin the 
examinations], was not allowed to serve as shih-lang 43 BP and lieh-ch‘ing FISED s 
[whoever] had not been hsien-ling BEA}, even though he had had a good record, 
was not allowed to serve as t‘ai-lang S¢BJ$ and chi-she #38.” As used by Hstex 
Tuan, the words #5 seem to constitute an abbreviation of #2 rh UL hi-shih- 
chung) and AREF J (chung-shu-she-jen). For the chi-shih-chung of the Yiian 
cf. the Viian shih 88 (ts‘e 29) .8v4-10. 

*5T.e., “availed himself of his direct access to the Emperor.” The words {RK }if 
constitute an allusion to the words Re ifi_k in the biography of Summ Tan SJ} 
in the Han shu 82(ts‘e 25) .5v7-9r4, where we read (7vl-3): “ [Sura] Tan, in the 
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the yu-mi $7 2% ,?° then he strengthened the economy (74x)? by refusing * 
[unwarranted demands]. At the confluence (2¢}f@) of the [Huang-Jho [ 3] jay 
and the Pien{-ho] 7} [ja] *® he shared the heavy trust of the Court (jMj@). 
In a metropolis (#7) of the Southeast *° he was the head of the exalted 
company (#2}f) of the tuan-hsien ig@e-°1 In all cases he was able to 


capacity of intimate minister, was allowed to wait upon [the Emperor] and look after 
[his] sickness. Waiting until the Emperor happened to be alone in bed, at that time, 
[Surm] Tan went directly into the bedroom and, knocking [his] head {on the floor], 
crouched on the green rush-mat and tearfully said, . . .” As to the word “ green” 
which occurs in the expression in question, the commentators have suggésted various 
explanations. Their remarks read as follows (7v2-3): “Fu Ch‘ien AR RE says, ‘It 
is a green rush-mat.’ Yine Shao Jf#fi/J says, ‘With green one marked off the floor 
[-space], hence, it was called ch‘ing-p‘u. Excepting the Empress, no one was allowed 
to go this far.’ Mene K‘ang ae says, ‘One used green rushes to make a mat in 
order to cover the floor.’ [YEN] Shih-ku (BAR says, ‘The explanation of Y1ne 
[Shao] is correct.’” Of these explanations, those of Fu Ch‘ien and Mene K‘ang seem 
reasonable to me. As to that of Y1ne Shao, it seems far fetched and contradicts what 
we read in the text about Sui Tan who had direct access to the Emperor. In the 
explanation of Mena K‘ang, the words ity (“rushes green”) appear to be an 
inadvertent inversion of Hit (“ green rushes ”) . 

For the use of the words {Ky iff by Tu Fu cf. the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 14, A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, 
Vol. II, September, 1940, p. 172a. 

*° The locus classicus of these words is in the Shih ching. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 4.575: 
BAR er RB. Lecce, op. cit. 4.575, rendered them: “ By night and day enlarged 
its foundations by his deep and silent virtue.” It is obvious, however, that, as used 
by Hsten Tuan, they constitute a literary epithet for the sh‘u-mi-yiian fa SBE in 
which, as we know from the biography of Bayan (see page 273 above), Senggediri 
served in the course of his official career. 

*7 These words are from the biography of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien 7] #53€ in the Han shu 
62 (ts‘e 19) .1r8-32r9, where we read (2v10-3rl1): “As for the Mo we (= Mohists), 
being [so] frugal, they are difficult to emulate. Therefore, their affairs should not be 
followed lopsidedly (= to the extreme). However, strengthening the economy (lit., 
‘ capital’) by economizing expenditures should not be set aside.” 

6 Lit., “ parrying the thrust.” 

*° In other words, at Pien-liang js ¥ (the modern K‘ai-feng Bat). As we know 
from the biography of Bayan (see page 273 above), SenggeSiri served in the capacity 
of Ho-nan Chiang-pei hsing-sheng p‘ing-chang-cheng-shih. From the Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 
30) 2r1, we learn that the seat of the Ho-nan Chiang-pei teng-ch‘u hsing-chung-shu- 
sheng was in Pien-liang. 

®°In other words at Chien-k‘ang iat HE. As we know from the biography of Bayan 
(see page 273 above) as well as the present text (24v2), SenggeSiri served in the 
capacity of Chiang-nan hsing-t‘ai yii-shih-ta-fu. From the Yiian shih 86 (ts‘e 29) .30r2 
we learn that the seat of the Chiang-nan chu-tao hsing-yii-shih-t‘ai was in Chien-k‘ang 
in the time of Senggeiiri. 

*10n 2 May 1956 Dr. William Huneo suggested that Sf is an abbreviation of 
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tranquillize the people and to clarify ** the law. 

In the [people’s] love of the “ sweet pear-tree” (+f) ** [we see that his] 
residual kindness ** is still [as] fresh [as ever]. In a family of [eminence com- 
parable to] a “ lofty tree ” (757K) *° [we see that] the clear breeze *¢ [of virtue] 
is not yet lacking.*?7 Now, the world has been benefited by his excellence, yet 
Heaven denied him long life.** 

I Bt! The former domain of Huai-yang 7f£[% is the fief *° of thy forbears! 
And so [25r] [We] have inaugurated an investiture and elevated [thy] rank. 
In accord with thy good conduct (i747 ) .*° [We] have changed [thy] name.** 
[We] have set them forth in official documents (###).4° May [thou] be 
glorious in the nether world ( ily 33) .** 


WieZ> (“censor”). As to the latter term, cf. the Tz‘u-hai, “F 46, p. 267a, where it 
is stated: “In T‘ang times the shih-yii-shih called themselves tuan-kung.” It quotes 
the passage in the Tung tien ji HL, Shih-t‘ung, ti-i-chung 3h , #75 — Fi (Commercial 
Press ed.) 24.144a, in which it is said: “As to the affairs within the [yi-shih-]t‘ai, 
they (i.e., the shih-yii-shth #7) # ) were in charge of all of them. They were 
referred to as t‘ai-tuan Wi . Other people called them tuan-kung.” It seems hardly 
necessary to observe that the editors of the T2‘u-hai contradicted themselves in the 
sense that the passage in the 7wng-tien does not support their own opening state- 
ment. As for 3@&, it is an abbreviation of 34 (“censor”). Cf. the Tz‘u-hai, HIE, 
p. 53b. It would seem, therefore, that the term tuan-hsien in the present text is merely 
a contraction of the two terms tudn-kung and hsien-t‘ai. 

° Lit., “solemnly make clear.” In other words, to remove all confusion. For 
another example of Wats cf. the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 36 (ts‘e 10) .3v6. 

°° This is an allusion to the poem in the Shih ching by that name. Cf. Leccr, 
op. cit. 4.26. 

**T.e., “the memory of his grace.” 

8° For these words in the Shih ching cf. Lecce, op. cit. 4.15 and 253. 

*°T.e., “rarified atmosphere.” 

87 T.e., “ They are so high up morally and socially that they are never corrupted.” 

*8 Lit., “yet [it is] not [the case of] years which Heaven lent.” 

°° See page 298, note 16, above. 

“° For examples of this term cf., e.g., the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 3280, 3. 

“ T.e., “ We have granted thee a posthumous appellation.” See page 298, note 18, 
above. 

“? These words are from the passage in the Chou li 6(ts‘e 3).48rl, which reads: 
RS. Biot, op. cit., Tome II, 1851, p. 121, translated them: “IIs sont chargés 
d’aider pour écrire.” The commentary on the same passage reads: —- #Z fir BS Yes 
FZ. AAR BE OFFS HS ERG BC. In Bror’s translation, op. cit., Tome II, 
1851, p. 121, n. 5, they read: “Quand l’empereur prend une décision de circonstance, 
il faut la régulariser par un écrit. Les secrétaires impériaux aident pour sa rédaction, 
comme aujourd’bui [sic] (du temps des Han), les secrétaires d’état, Chang-chou, 
préparent le texte écrit des ordonnances.” For another example of these words cf. 
the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e 3) .22r10. 

“* For analogous examples of these words which constitute a formula in this type 
of literature cf. the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 11 (ts‘e 8) .5v5; 11v3; and 14v4. See also page 
298, note 29 above. 
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Wu-hu &! Although the use of the “copious rain” and of the “ boat 
with its oars ” 4 was not exhausted at that time,*® let it be hoped (fry) that 
the covenant of the “[Huang-Jho and [T‘ai-]shan, girdle and whetstone ” 4¢ 
will be more and more glorious in the case of thy descendants. The talented 
and the able (33% ) *” will [continue to] come far [into the future]. Let them 
emulate this favored soul.*® 

Let him be. . .*° 


“The words $¢ AI St#HE-ZFA constitute an allusion to the passage in the Shu 
ching which reads (Lecce, op. cit. 3.252): Fe¥H8 BJI| AYE RAKE, 
FAUCVE FEB - “Suppose me crossing a great stream;—I will use you for a boat 
with its oars. Suppose me in a year of great drought;—I will use you as a copious 
rain.” Rain benefits the people and the boat with its oars is the state which navigates 
smoothly in its course. 

“5 In other words, “ Oh, although in thy lifetime thou wast not completely employed 
with benefit to the people and the country, . . .” The further implication is: “Thy 
life has been short.” 

“° For this allusion cf. Cueaves, “ The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant,” pp. 
416-417, n. 377. Cf. also Robert pes Rorours, “Les insignes en deux parties (fou 
R¥) sous la dynastie des T’ang (618-907) ,” TP 41(1952).1-148 (pp. 90-91). 

“7 T.e., “thy descendants.” Cf. also HLF in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (tse 3) .13v6 
and RR in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e 3) .16r4. 

“S Numerous analogous examples of this recurring formula may be found in the 
Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei. For one, cf., e. g., Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e 3) 23v4. 

*° From the fact that the patent terminates with the word FJ (“let him be”), 
it is obvious that the editors of the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei published the text more or less 
in the form in which it left the author’s hands, that is without the posthumous titles 
which the Emperor was pleased to grant the deceased, as they would be filled in by 
‘he appropriate person when the final draft of the document was written. 
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I. Introduction 


The evolution of the Mongolian empires of the thirteenth cen- 
tury can be divided into three periods. The first period, which 
roughly encompasses the political life of Cinggis Qan (1206-1227) , 
is the period of the great tribal confederation of which the tribe 
of Cinggis formed the central and ruling nucleus. During this 
period the confederation grew by the continuous inclusion of new 
nomadic tribes, Mongolian and Turkic, into an ever greater con- 
federation. The armies of Cinggis invaded China, Central Asia, 
and Persia, reaching the banks of the Indus River. However, no 
permanent occupation of territory resulted, for once the enemy 
had been destroyed, the invaders retreated back into the steppe. 
The sedentary societies were regarded as sources of booty and 
technical specialists such as artisans. As yet, the Mongols did not 
conceive of any permanent exploitation of the conquered seden- 
tary societies. 

The second period begins, more or less, with the destruction of 
the Chin Empire in North China (1234). For the first time, the 
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Mongols developed concepts of permanent exploitation of con- 
quered territory. Lacking any organized state power for cen- 
tralized administration, the Mongolian ruler detached whole 
provinces from the conquered territories and turned them over to 
members of the ruling Mongolian nobility as their personal ap- 
panages. At first, the Mongols thought not in terms of territory, 
but in terms of people; the ruler gave to the nobility not territory 
but classes of people; thus, subjection was personal rather than 
territorial. However, as the attached peoples of the conquered 
sedentary societies were permanently settled within a given 
area, this personal thinking soon became transformed into terri- 
torial thinking. The second period may be considered a period 
when the ruling Mongols attempted to extend the principles of 
nomadic confederation to the conquered sedentary areas. Such 
was the case not only in China, but in Central Asia (the ulus of 
Cayatai), and in the Dast-i Qipéaq (the ulus of Joti) as well. 
This was a period of great confusion, for underneath the Mon- 
golian overlay, the political and social principles of the conquered 
sedentary societies continued to operate. In China, the bureau- 
racy still continued to function, and in Central Asia, the Khwa- 
razmian political system still operated in the oases of that region. 
It was during this period that the Mongols made their final great 
conquests. China was occupied down to the banks of the Huai 
River (historically, the conquest of the Southern Sung and the 
other Far Eastern ventures form a sort of anti-climax). Persia 
and Mesopotamia were conquered by Hiilegii, and the I]-khanate 
was established. Russia and the Qiqéaq were reduced, and the 
realm of the Golden Horde was established. 

During this second period, the bonds between the component 
parts of the Mongolian Empire weakened. The khaghanate in 
China and Mongolia, the ulus of Cayatai in Central Asia, the 
Golden Horde in the Qipéaq and Russia, and the I]-khanate in 
Persia each developed into a separate, independent political entity. 
Thus the time of the next great political transition varied from 
place to place. 

We can think of the third period as one of the resurrection of 
the traditional state power of the sedentary societies on a grand 
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scale. This period began in China with the rise to power of Qubilai 
(1260) , and in Persia with the enthronement of Ghazan (1294). 
It never came about in any other ulus, for there a tradition of 
absolute state power was wanting. The motives for this resur- 
rection of state power sprang not only from a consciousness of the 
failure of the policy of the extension of the principles of nomadic 
confederation onto the sedentary societies, and from a desire to 
overcome the confusion and chaos thus produced, but also from 
a realization by the ruling Mongols that the traditional state of 
the conquered sedentary society provided them with a means of 
power that nomadic confederation could never give them. Partly, 
this new manner of thinking was brought about by a gradual 
alienation from the steppe. The civil war between Ariy Boge, 
who dominated Mongolia, and Qubilai, whose center of power 
was China, further increased the dependence of the latter on 
China. Likewise, the continuing hostility of the houses of Caya- 
tai and Joéi left the Il-khans with Persia and Mesopotamia as 
their centers of power. The resurrection of state power not only 
provided the Mongolian rulers of China and Persia with new 
means of exploitation, but gave their rule a stability which here- 
tofore it had not enjoyed. 

The establishment of state power did not result in the ruling 
Mongols’ losing their identity and fusing into the native ruling 
classes. No real Sinicization or Persianization took place. If we 
take China as an example, we can describe the process as follows: 
In China the ruling class traditionally consisted of three seg- 
ments: the gentry (i.e. the land-owners associated with the eco- 
nomic center of power located in Central and South China), the 
bureaucracy (associated with the political center of power in 
North China), and the imperial family. The Mongols made no 
attempt to become a part of the Chinese gentry, nor did they 
attempt to usurp the property rights of the Chinese gentry (par- 
ticularly after 1260). In their conquest of South China, they 
explicitly ordered the invaders to respect all property rights. On 
the other hand, the traditional Chinese bureaucracy was re- 
established with greater and more absolute powers than ever be- 
fore. Mongolian elements were grafted onto this structure, giving 
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it yet more strength and power. Its local basis remained Chinese, 
but the top was largely Mongolian (or foreign). Between the 
base and the top was established an intermediary structure (the 
various “ mobile” [hsing 47] bureaus) , composed of both Chinese 
and Mongols, which prevented the traditional alienation of the 
lower bureaucracy from the center. The imperial family and the 
allied and related nobility remained purely Mongolian, in lan- 
guage, custom, and culture. The new political system which arose 
after 1260 was Chinese in principle. The diverse and separate 
powers of the ruling nobility were abolished, and power centered 
in the throne. The gayan became an absolute emperor in the 
Chinese tradition. The lower and upper bureaucracy were unified 
and strengthened. The military power of the Mongolian rulers 
permitted a degree of centralization rarely achieved before in 
China. The gentry remained largely unaffected. However, just 
as the rulers remained Mongols in culture and spirit; they likewise 
retained all their basic prerogatives as Mongolian rulers, but to 
them they added the prerogatives of a Chinese imperial family. 
There occurred no real fusion of societies, for the Mongols and the 
Chinese remained separate and distinct to the end of the dynasty. 
However, the nature of the Chinese state was affected and 
changed. In effect, it was absolutized to a degree not known 
before. Specifically, it was the role of the emperor which took on 
a new form. Similarly, the administration—on the upper levels 
of the bureaucracy—was profoundly affected. On the lower bu- 
reaucracy and on the gentry, the effect was weaker and less 
permanent. 

In Persia a similar process occurred. In Central Asia and in 
the Golden Horde the third stage was never reached, for the ele- 
ments which would have permitted the establishment of a strong 
centralized state power were lacking. It is for this reason that we 
have no important body of historical literature from either the 
ulus of Cayatai or the ulus of Joci. Only indirectly, through 
travelogues and foreign sources, through occasional documents 
and archival pieces, do we gain an insight into the workings of 
those “ societies.” 

Here we are concerned with the fiscal principles, and specifically 
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with the modes of exploitation, operating within Mongolian 
society in all three stages of its evolution. First, there are those 
basic modes of exploitation which existed in the first stage, when 
the Mongols were only the central nucleus of a nomadic, tribal 
confederation. Secondly, there are those secondary modes of 
exploitation which arose when they entered the second stage, and 
permanently occupied certain sedentary societies. Lastly, there 
are those modes of exploitation which existed after the great 
rationalization and centralization coming with the resurrection of 
traditional, sedentary, state power. Just as the Mongols never 
abandoned their basic character during these three successive 
stages, neither did they abandon their original modes of exploita- 
tion. As the extent and nature of their power changed and grew, 
they grafted new modes of exploitation onto the old ones. The 
result was the fiscal systems of China, Persia, and the Golden 
Horde in the periods of the Mongols’ greatest power. 

In this introduction, I shall anticipate the argumentation to be 
given below, and give a short outline of my views. If we analyze 
the fiscal structure of China and Persia in the third period, we 
can divide it into three parts: (1) those fiscal obligations which 
represented the traditional modes of exploitation within Mon- 
golian society, specifically tribute and service due the ruler by his 
subjects, (2) those fiscal obligations resulting from control by the 
Mongols of commerce and production, e. g., the commercial tolls, 
and (3) the traditional fiscal obligations, taxes, tolls, and corvées 
of the conquered sedentary societies. 

All three fiscal principles continued to operate during the high- 
point of the Mongols’ power in this third stage. However, the 
second and third modes of exploitation arose with the extension 
of conquests. As the Mongols seized the customs stations through 
which commercial caravans proceeded, and the cities in which 
manufacturing took place, they acquired the power and preroga- 
tive to levy the traditional tolls on commerce and manufacturing 
(the well-known tamya). This source of revenue began as soon 
as they acquired possession of those segments of sedentary socie- 
ties in which commerce and production took place. The fiscal 
obligations in the third category were acquired only after the 
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Mongols had permanently taken possession of the sedentary 
societies, an event which had already occurred in the second period. 
In the third period, all these diverse fiscal obligations were rationa- 
lized and ordered into a unified fiscal system. The rationalization 
did not take place all at once, but grew up gradually toward the 
end of the second period. In the Golden Horde, no rationaliza- 
tion ever took place. There, as well as in Russia, only the confused 
multiplicity of obligations remained. However, in China and in 
Persia a unified fiscal system was set up. 

In this picture, two of the three legs of this fiscal tripod are 
relatively well known: the commercial tolls and the traditional 
taxes. What is relatively unknown is the mode of exploitation 
within traditional Mongolian society, and secondly the process 
by which the rationalized fiscal structures of the Yiian and the 
Il-khanate came into being. Much confusion has existed in studies 
of Il-khanate and Yiian fiscal practices because writers have not 
attempted to analyze the evolution of these fiscal structures. Par- 
ticularly, in the case of China, attempts have been made to relate 
certain Yiian fiscal practices with dubious Chinese precedents. 
Much of the confusion can be dispelled by a comparative study 
of the fiscal situation in each ulus, particularly those in China and 
Persia. That is precisely what I shall attempt to do. 

The sources relating to the Mongols in the early thirteenth 
century are full of descriptions of innumerable exactions practiced 
by the invading armies. Too often writers have considered these 
exactions as nothing more than pillage and have failed to discern 
any social principle behind them. Such social principles existed, 
and, in fact, are known by name. They were the principles of 
tribute and service. Mongolian society was a hierarchical tribal 
society in which each individual was subject to his particular lord 
(ejen) , the hierarchy culminating in the gan or gqayan. The rela- 
tions of servitude were personal rather than abstract or territorial. 
A subject was obliged to furnish his own ruler with whatever 
goods and services were necessary to enable his lord to carry out 
his functions as lord. No basic distinction was made between pay- 
ment of goods and rendering of service, for a lord could demand 
either or both as occasion required. However, a distinction existed 
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between the permanent, customary tribute or service which each 
subject regularly rendered, and the extraordinary demands of 
tribute or service arising from special situations such as war. For 
purposes of simplification, we shall call the former the tribute, and 
the latter the levy. The former was known in Mongolian as alba 
~alban, and the latter as qubéiri~qubéirin. Because of the lingu- 
istic diversity in each ulus, these Mongolian terms were often 
called differently in the various languages used. In Persia (or 
rather, in the Persian literature), they were known as qalan 
(Turkic) and qubétir (Turkic, from Mongolian). The Chinese 
made no distinction between the two, calling them both ch‘ai-fa 
#2% (a term they had acquired from the Chin dynasty under 
which similar fiscal practices existed). In the Russian literature, 
they were known as dan’ and poislina. In the Golden Horde and 
in Central Asia, they were known as galdn and yasdq (Turkic) . 
When these terms, and the fiscal practices they designate, are 
encountered in the literature, they usually relate to a much later 
period, when the early Mongolian fiscal practices had already 
undergone a systematization and rationalization. The evolved 
forms are so dissimilar to the early forms that only by analysis of 
the evolution of the evolved fiscal practices can the connection be 
discerned. Thus the qubétr tax of the Il-khanid period in Persia 
hardly resembles the early qubéiri levies mentioned in the Secret 
History, yet the evolution of the former from the latter is there 
and can be traced. 

As a more ordered and systematic administration evolved in 
each ulus, specifically in China and Persia, the erratic and arbi- 
trary tributes and levies began to change into fixed, permanent 
taxes. What changed was not their basic nature, for they still 
represented the source of revenue of the imperial family and the 
related and allied nobility. What changed was the form of the 
fiscal obligation. The manner of assessment was fixed in terms 
of rates. Individuals were henceforth subject to given yearly 
payments instead of an unlimited series of payments. Whereas 
the primitive tribute and levy was paid by individuals as a sign 
of subjection to their lord, the unit of assessment in some cases 
(as in China) became the household rather than the individual 
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(such was the case in China in the early 1230’s). Even in the 
early days, what mattered was that the quota decreed by the 
ruler (e #4 in Chinese; muqarrar in Persian) be filled. The man- 
ner of assessment or repartition of the quota amount on the popu- 
lation (k‘o-cheng #1 in Chinese; gismat in Persian) was of 
secondary importance. Whereas exactions were arbitrary in the 
early days, they became more systematized as time went on. Out 
of the early tributes and levies, there developed the taxes of the 
second and third periods. However, before we can understand 
the nature of these evolved taxes, we must understand their 
origins in terms of the tributes and levies from which they arose in 
early thirteenth century Mongolian society. 

We may formulate our views on the tribute and the levy in 
early Mongolian society as follows: The tribute was a formalized, 
permanent payment of goods and rendering of services which 
symbolized and actualized the subjection of a given individual or 
social group, such as a tribe, to its ruler. The levy was an extra- 
ordinary exaction, imposed by the ruler on his subjects, to fulfill 
some particular need. The criterion of exaction, both in the case 
of the tribute and the levy, was personal rather than material; 
i.e., payment of goods or rendering of services occurred on the 
basis of a given individual’s or a given social group’s subjection to 
his or its ruler. The nature of the goods and services used in the 
payment of the obligation, as well as the distribution of the quota 
among the members of a given social group, may or may not have 
occurred on the basis of the wealth possessed by the members; 
i.e., relative wealth may or may not have been a criterion in 
fixing the rate of payment. The nature of the assessment of 
payments varied from time to time, and from social group to 
social group. In some tribes, the tribute and levy payments took 
the form of “ herd taxes,” payment of which was made by giving 
a certain percentage of animals from the total herd possessed. 

The kind of fiscal obligation known as a tax is to be associated 
with sedentary and not nomadic societies. Such taxes (as in 
China or Persia) are burdens, of limited or unlimited continuity, 
laid on persons or property for purposes associated with the 
functioning of the state. We shall not go into the question of 
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the concept of the tax; we shall consider it here as a kind of fiscal 
obligation characteristic of sedentary societies. Some taxes un- 
doubtedly have their origins in erstwhile tributes (the Han suan-fu 
SAK certainly was a kind of tribute). Some taxes are based on 
an individual’s relationship to the state because of territory owned 
(e. g., the land tax). Other taxes are based on a personal rela- 
tionship to the state (e. g., the poll tax). In sedentary societies, 
fiscal obligations tend to take on a permanent, fixed, rationalized 
character. Such an obligation we shall call a tax in this analysis. 
Extraordinary levies, if they exist, tend, within a short time, either 
to disappear or to take the form of more regular obligations. It is 
my view that the early Mongolian tributes and levies tended to 
take on the character of taxes in the second and third periods 
mentioned above. 


II. Tribute (Alban) and Levy (Qubéiri) 


Our knowledge of the fiscal practices of the early Mongols 
derives largely from non-Mongolian sources: from the Chinese, 
the Persian, the Armenian, and the European literature which 
took note of the Mongols. Perhaps the most explicit description 
of Mongolian fiscal practices of the early thirteenth century is 
contained in the Hei-ta shih-liich #22", written in 1236, and 
containing observations which its two authors, P‘ena Ta-ya BK 
#€ and Hsi T‘ing #®Z, made several years earlier during their 
travels in North China and Mongolia: * 

Their collecting of taxes is called ch‘ai-fa 3£%%. They rely on horses for 
milk; they require sheep for food. In all cases, they collect them (i.e., the 
taxes) on the basis of the size of the people’s herds. It is like the ‘ provisioning 


of the ruler’ (shang-kung _-#t) of the Chinese [fiscal] system.? In regard to 
the system of setting up postal relays,* it permits all [their] chiefs and leaders 


1 Hei-ta shih-liieh (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k'u Bg&3C JH ed., vol. 25) (Peiping, 1936), 
pp. 47-116. The passage translated and the commentaries by Wana Kuo-wei can be 
found on pp. 75-78. 

? The “ provisioning of the ruler,” shang-kung, represented one of the three divisions 
of revenue carried out during the time of the Emperor Hsiian-tsung Y4¢ of the 
T‘ang. The revenue designated as “ provisioning of the ruler” was paid directly to 


the imperial court. Cf. Téy6-rekishi daijiten 4 (1937) .825a. 
*Cf. Paul Petuior, “Sur yam ou jam, ‘relais postal’” TP 27 (1930) .192-195. 
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freely to determine the amount of time the sending of envoys takes.* So far 
as the people of Han (i.e., North China) are concerned, with the exception of 
artisans, be they male or female, the annual tax is: adults in the cities, 25 
liang of [silk] yarn, and, per ox and sheep, 50 liang of yarn—this means the 
sum wherewith they borrow Muslim silver to buy sustenance for the passing 
envoys; ® village cultivators, per individual, 100 liang of yarn. As concerns 
{husked] grain, regardless whether the acreage and crop be small or large, 
annually [each] household [pays] four stone. The silver transport convoys, 
taking all regions together, [carry] about 20,000 ingots annually.° The way 
they [use] side roads and crooked paths to impose taxation defies description.” 


This rather brief exposition is followed by the more expansive 
comments of Hst Ting: 


In the desert area which [I,] T‘ing, traversed, from the Tatar ruler, the 
pretended queen, crown princes and princesses, and [royal] relatives down, all 
have their domains. Their people all give forth oxen and horses, vehicles and 
weapons, laborers, mutton, and mare’s milk as ch‘ai-fa. Without doubt, in the 
steppe which the Tatars have split up [into domains] and administer, everyone 
gives forth ch‘ai-fa. Noble and mean, there is not one who may be exempted. 
There is another matter, namely that each gives forth ch‘ai-fa for the require- 
ments within the postal relay [system] of each domain. Again, it is the same 
with high and low. This, thus, is the ch‘ai-fa of the steppe. As far as the 
ch‘ai-fa of the land of the Han (i.e. North China) is concerned, in addition 
to the fact that each adult of each household [pays] silver in commutation for 
yarn and floss, every time envoys pass by, they requisition food and imple- 
ments for the army and cavalry. As far as all the expenditures of the ruler 
are concerned, moreover, they always calculate the total amount needed and 
levy it on the people. The people of all the conquered countries greatly con- 
sider it an affliction. Their imprecations reach Heaven. But in the end there 
is nothing they can do. The Tatar rulers, at unexpected times, dispatch officials 
from the steppe to the land of the Han to fix the ch‘ai-fa. [I,] T‘ing, was in 
Yen-ching [when] the present commissioner Assistant Minister Hu * came. His 


“The punctuated edition of 1903 breaks the sentence between the characters 3 
and #=. I do not see how any sense can be made out of such a version. 

5 This phrase appears in all texts in small print. I am not certain of the translation 
nor of the significance of the passage. 

° Wane Kuo-wei, in his commentary (pp. 77-78), has shown that this figure of 
20,000 ingots accords with other figures given in other sources; this amount of silver 
was equal to 1,000,000 taels. 

™On page 1b of the errata of the edition of 1908, it is noted that the character #X 
may be a mistake for $f 

® Wane Kuo-wei, in his commentary on this passage (p. 78), states that the Assisting 
Minister Hu of the text is the same as the Hu-tu-hu (also written Hu-t‘u-hu) of 
other texts relating to this period. He may also be the same as the Sigi Qutuqu 
mentioned in the Secret History (cf. Erich Harniscu, Manghol un Niuca Tobca‘an 
(Leipzig, 1987], §260, p. 91). The phrase FASE AR ABE is unclear. In other 
contexts, Hsij often says: “ when I was in such and such a place, I saw iJ etc.” Thus 
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financial outrages were yet more to be dreaded. Down to the guilds of classical 
teachers and beggars guilds as well, [all] gave forth silver to make up the 
ch‘ai- fe. Within the Yen-ching guild of classical teachers, there was a poem: 


In this way one can see what their system of collecting taxes was like. 


In these two descriptions, we have as complete a formulation 
of early Mongolian fiscal practices as exists in the literature. 
P‘inc Ta-ya visited the north in the years 1232-33; Hst' T‘ing 
went later in the years 1235-36.° Both P‘ena and Hsv use the 
term ch‘ai-fa to describe Mongolian fiscal practices. Although the 
term is Chinese, it was a term already current in North China 
during the Chin dynasty to describe a kind of fiscal obligation 
peculiar to the barbarians and not associated with China (vide 
infra). Both P‘ene and Hsit divide the ch‘ai-fa system into two 
types: that imposed on the Mongols themselves in the steppe, and 
that imposed by the Mongols on the conquered North Chinese. 
On the ch‘ai-fa system among the Mongols, P‘Ene states that the 
Mongols were assessed a certain percentage of their herds. He 
compares it to the Chinese shang-kung. The shang-kung was not 
so much a tax, as a certain quota of revenue (one part of a three- 
fold division of revenue) which was paid directly to the imperial 
court. Though first introduced in the T‘ang, it was still practiced 
during the Southern Sung. Thus P‘ene means here that the “ herd 
tribute ” was paid directly to the ruler. Furthermore, the Mongols 
had to maintain the postal relay system, another obligation under 
the ch‘ai-fa system. Hst adds to these remarks of P‘enG by 
pointing out that the “ desert area” (i.e., Mongolia) was divided 
into a series of domains ruled over by the “Tatar ruler” (i.e., 
the gan or qgayan) ,"* the queen, the crown princes or princesses, 


the phrase might be rendered: “[I,] T‘ing, was in Yen-ching and saw [them] send the 
Assisting Minister Hu here.” However, §j, is also used commonly in this period as the 
equivalent of 533) , “present, actual.” Nevertheless, the general meaning of the 
sentence is quite clear. 

* The poem, consisting of eight verses, mentions that the guild of classical teachers 
was exempted from these levies, probably in accordance with Mongol policy favoring 
the clergy and learned institutions in general with tribute exemption. 

2°OQn the dates of P‘tnc’s and Hsiw’s mission to North China, cf. Wana Kuo-wei’s 
comments in the Hei-ta shih-liieh, pp. 48-49. 

*1 Although these titles do not appear in the text, we may say a few words about 
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and the various royal relatives. In other words, each member of 


them at this point. The titles gayan and gan occur early in the annals of Central 
Asiatic history. What interests us, however, in this article, is the relationship between 
gayan and gan during the Mongolian period. Smiratort claims that both titles were 
used indiscriminately during that period and were often confused. Cf. Kurakichi 
Surratori, “A Study on the Titles Kaghan and Katun,” Memoirs of the Research 
Department of the Toyo Bunko 1 (1926) .19-26. However, in my opinion, this is not 
so. It is true, as SHmaTori points out, that gan was not used solely to designate 
“lords and subordinate kings.” For example, one finds the following passage in the 
Secret History: . . . Temiijin-i Cinggis qahan ke’en nereyidéii qan bolyaba (cf. 
Haeniscu, op. cit., p. 25). This passage may be rendered: “. . . having named 
Temiijin Cinggis qahan, [they] made [him] gan.” The Chinese glosses of qayan and 
gan in both cases are huang-ti BR. Cf. Surratori Kurakichi, Onyaku-mébun gencho- 
hisht (Toky6, 1942) 3.44a. The Sino-Mongolian vocabulary of the Chih-yiian period 
also renders han 4 (i.e., qan) as huang-ti. Ci. Shih-lin kuang-chi Bek iad. 
“Chih-yiian i-yi” 22 JCH¥eE, Japanese edition of 1684-85 (ts‘é 7) 10.53b. Never- 
theless, there is sufficient regularity in the use of the two titles during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries to justify the conclusion that they meant and designated 
different things. First of all, in the sections of the Secret History dealing with the 
period preceding the enthronement of Cinggis, the ruler of the Chin is referred to as 
Altan qahan; in the section following the enthronement of Cinggis, he becomes Altan 
gan. Cf. Haeniscu, op. cit., §53, §132. Ogédei, in the passages dealing with the period 
before his enthronement, is sometimes referred to as Ogédei gan (op. cit., §255, §269) . 
The word gayan was regularly used during the Yiian to refer to the emperor of China. 
During the early Ming, the emperor of China was addressed as gayan in both Mon- 
golian and Uighur documents. Cf. Hua-i i-yi $298 RH, “Ta-tan kuan lai-wen” 
HERA PEAK , photographic copy of mss. in the library of the Kydto Institute of 
Humanistic Sciences, pp. 19-20; also, “ Kao-ch‘ang kuan lai-wen” (By & BAK 3L, pp. 
29-30. 

In the Persian sources, the title ga’dn is used almost exclusively for the Mongolian 
rulers of the East, starting with Ogédei, but omitting Giiyiig, the legitimacy of whose 
reign was questioned. In the period after the disappearance of the Il-khans, the title 
qa’an does not appear in the sources. As a matter of fact, even the Chinese emperor is 
addressed as khan in Persian tributary documents of the early Ming. Cf. Hua-i i-yii, 
“ Hui-hui kuan lai-wen ” JE) [E) ge ZK 3z pp. 57-58. 

It seems clear from a number of sources that Surratort is correct in rejecting the 
idea that gan meant subsidiary ruler. In the Russian edicts of tribute exemption, 
the rulers of the Golden Horde are regularly referred to as car’. Likewise, in the 
Persian sources, the Il-khans are usually referred to as padisdéh. In both cases, car’ 
and pddisah render khan and not qa’dn. 

The problem is too complex to go into at this point. Nevertheless, I think that 
Suratori’s claim that gayan and gan were used indiscriminately must be empha- 
tically rejected. All evidence points to the conclusion that in theory only one gayan 
could exist at a time. On the other hand, there always existed, in theory and in fact, 
more than one gan. The absence of primogeniture among the Mongols and other 
Central Asiatic peoples tended to divide rather than consolidate political power. The 
division of the realm into four segments after the death of Cinggis resulted in the 
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the Mongolian nobility had his own area where he ruled. This 
apparent “ feudalism,” one may remark in passing, is in reality a 
consequence of the Mongol system of inheritance, whereby adult 
sons split off from the family and established themselves inde- 
pendently upon marriage.* The people in each domain paid 


creation in each of an ulus, independently ruled by a gan descended from Cinggis, 
but of whom only one, the third son Ogidei, assumed the title gayan. In addition 
to these, there also existed a number of other rulers subjected by or allied to the 
Mongols who bore the title gan. Qan seems to have been a title referring to the actual 
ruler of a people, to a king, emperor, noble etc. It is significant that the word gan is 
used in contemporary documents occasionally almost in the sense of government. In 
one of the Sino-Mongolian documents of tribute exemption, the phrase: qan-u c‘ay 
amu, literally “the warehouse (i.e., the land tax) grain of the qan,” is rendered by 
the Chinese kuan-liang "er Fa, “government grain.” Cf. Erich Harniscu, Steuer- 
gerechtsame der chinesischen Kléster unter der Mongolenherrschaft (Leipzig, 1940), 
p. 65. On the other hand, Zeki Velidi ToGan has indicated that gaan was related to 
the function of preserving and transmitting the tére, the traditional Turco-Mongolian 
religious law. Cf. Zeki Velidi Tocan, Umumi Tiirk Tarihine Giris [Introduction to a 
General History of the Turks] (Istanbul, 1946), pp. 106-108. 

One problem arises because of an apparent discrepancy in the accounts of the 
Secret History and Juwaini. The former states clearly that Temiijin was given the 
name Cinggis qayan at the time of his enthronement. The latter, however, states 
that he was given the name Cingiz-khan. Cf. Ta’rikh-i Jahén-guié [= E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series, Volume XVI 1] (Leyden-London, 1912), p. 28. To my knowledge, the 
name Cinggis qayan (i.e., in its Persian form) never appears in the Persian sources. 
Furthermore, in the Sino-Mongolian edicts of tribute exemption, only the form 
Jingis qan (= Cinggis gan) appears. However,.in the Sino-Mongolian inscriptions 
studied by Francis W. Cueaves, we find the form Cinggis qayan. Cf., e.g., Francis 
Woodman Cuzaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince 
Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949). 98, note 26. On the other hand, juwaini, in the section on 
the enthronement of Ogédei, states that Ggédei was given the name qa’én (Juwaini 1, 
p. 148). In the Persian sources, and in the Sino-Mongolian edicts of tribute exemp- 
tion Ggédei is often simply referred to as qa’dn (or its variants); similarly, in the 
Chinese sources, he is often called simply ho-han ArT, i.e., ga’an. 

Tentatively, therefore, I should like to propose the following: 

Qan designated the supreme ruler in the political sense. 

Qayan likewise designated the supreme ruler. However, the gayan may have been 
a ruler in some religious sense, in addition to being the supreme ruler in the political 
sense. 

*2Mr. Fana Chaoying, in a lecture before the Berkeley Colloquium Orientologicum 
on February 29, 1956, advanced a most interesting and startling hypothesis concerning 
inheritance and succession among the early Manchus. He related the problem of im- 
perial succession among the early Manchus with an original practice of ultimogeniture 
(indicated by the Chinese expression wei-fen-chia-tzu KA RF). According to 
Mr. Fane, as the sons grew up and married, they moved out of the family with a 
share of the property. Division of property was relatively simple since it consisted 
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ch‘ai-fa to the ruler of that domain. The ch‘ai-fa consisted of a 
variety of things: oxen, horses, vehicles, weapons, labor service 
(in the form of laborers) , mutton, and milk. All were subject to 
the ch‘ai-fa. Hsti adds, confirming P‘rna’s statements, that all 
had likewise to give ch‘ai-fa in order to maintain the postal relays 
(the jam) within their domains. 

What P‘Ene and Hsi said amounts to this: all Mongols paid a 
permanent tribute to their personal ruler (whether gayan, or 
qatun, or sons or relatives of the gayan), based on the size of 
their herds. Furthermore, all were obliged to pay a considerable 
variety of goods and render services in fulfillment of their ch‘ai-fa 
obligations. In addition to this, they were obliged to maintain 
the postal relay system within their domain (i.e., the domain to 
which they were attached) . 

A different form of the ch‘ai-fa was imposed by the Mongols on 
the North Chinese, for here they dealt with peasants and artisans, 
not nomads. Each individual adult city inhabitant, male or 
female, with the exception of artisans (who paid the ch‘ai-fa with 
their special products), paid an annual “ poll-tax” of 25 liang 
of silk yarn; in addition, a “tax” of 50 liang per head of ox or 
sheep. Peasants paid an annual “ poll-tax ” of 100 liang of yarn, 
per individual. In addition, they had to pay an annual household 
tax of four stone of grain. Hst adds that the poll-tax on adults 
was usually paid in silver in commutation for silk yarn and floss. 
We know that already during the Chin, silver in ingot form had 
become the chief medium of exchange in North China. How- 
ever, in addition to the regular ch‘ai-fa, the Chinese had to suffer 
innumerable levies “every time envoys pass by.” Hst makes 
another important point: the Mongols assessed quotas in terms of 
their expenditures. These quota amounts were then levied on the 


mostly of cattle. This process eventually left the youngest son as the sole heir of his 
father’s property. Mr. Fana further stated that similar forms of inheritance and 
succession existed among the Mongols, the Ju-chen, and probably even the Shang 
peoples. There is evidence to indicate that such a practice of ultimogeniture did in 
fact exist among the early Mongols. Cf. V. A. Riasanovsky, Customary Law of the 
Mongol Tribes (Harbin, 1929), pp. 70-71. Mr. Fana’s theory of ultimogeniture, it 
seems to me, provides a better explanation of “nomadic feudalism ” (VLApIMIRcov’s 
term) than any I have yet heard. 
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people. The ch‘ai-fa was in reality collected in silver, for annually 
20,000 ingots (ting) of silver were sent north by the Mongols. 

Here both P‘rne and Hsi describe the two basic fiscal concepts 
of the Mongols: the permanent tributes and the extraordinary 
levies. To the Chinese, both were known as ch‘ai-fa. By the 
ch‘ai-fa, they understood Mogolian exactions in general. Despite 
the appearance of similar terms during the Sung,’* the earliest 
occurrence of the term ch‘ai-fa is attested for the Chin. The 
Chin shih contains the following passage: ** 

In the ninth moon [of the fourth year of T‘ai-ho ##)] (July 29-Aug. 27, 
1204) , memorializers mentioned that the “ property tax” (wu-li-ch‘ien YF] 
$%) 2° of households which had fled, in Ts‘ang-chou 7} of Ho-chien jay 
fif]. amounted to several thousands of strings [of copper cash]. However, as 
far as their ch‘ai-fa is concerned, the authorities only collected from households 
actually [there]. It is felt that the people cannot bear this. An imperial edict 
was issued ordering the Examining Authorities to stop temporarily the “ prop- 


erty [tax]” on mobile wealth, with the exception of the “ property [tax] ” on 
land which they were commanded to base on their [actual] property.1® 


In other words, the region of Ts‘ang-chou was liable to the 
payment of a tax quota, imposed in the form of a tax on “ prop- 
erty.” Because many households had fled the region, the re- 
maining households each had to bear a proportionately larger 
share of the tax burden. The memorial called upon the govern- 
ment for tax relief. From the context of the memorial, it is clear 
that the term ch‘ai-fa was used to designate this tax quota. The 
“ property tax” was an innovation of the Chin, a tax of non- 
Chinese origin. As it is stated in the Chin-shih: ™" 

Property in land and gardens, houses and sheds, carts and vehicles, herd 
animals and crops, and the amount of money saved was calculated, and a tax 
in money levied at differing rates. This was called the “ property tax” (wu- 
li-ch‘ten) . 


During the Chin, two basic categories of taxes existed: (1) 


13 See notes 23 and 24. 

14 Chin-shih (Po-na-pen ed.) 47.18b. 

*°Qn the “ property tax,”: wu-li-ch‘ien, cf. Ocawa Yujin /)JI| iii A, “Kindai no 
butsurikisen ni tsuite ” SROMDH (LRU T I Concerning the Wu-li-ch‘ten of 
the Chin Dynasty ”)], Toéydshi-kenkyt 5 (1940) .420-437; 6 (1940-42) .48-60; 193-217. 

*° On these terms and on the general background of this passage, cf. ibid., pp. 43-45. 

17 Cf. ibid., p. 420 ff. 
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those payable by the Ju-chen, and (2) those payable by the 
Chinese. The Ju-chen were essentially subject only to one basic 
tax, namely a tax on oxen. The Chinese, on the contrary, were 
subject to two basic taxes: (a) the land tax, and (b) the “ prop- 
erty tax” (in addition to other subsidiary taxes) .“* The wu-li- 
ch‘ien was introduced by the Chin and represented a special 
source of revenue for the Chin ruling family. This source of 
revenue was known as the ch‘ai-fa. In other words, the tribute 
paid by the Chinese to the Chin ruler was known as the ch‘ai-fa. 
The wu-li-ch‘ien represented an evolved form of the early Chin 
tribute, in the same way that the pao-yin @%& and the ssu-liao 
###+ represented evolved and rationalized forms of early Mon- 
golian tributes and levies.’ Both were known to the Chinese as 
ch‘ai-fa. The wu-li-ch‘ten disappeared completely from China 
after the Mongol conquest of the Chin. It disappeared probably 
because it was considered a special tribute payable to the Chin 
ruler, and identified with that dynasty. Likewise, the ch‘ai-fa 
disappeared completely from China when the Ming took power, 
although the Ming emperor still accepted ch‘ai-fa tribute from 
non-Chinese tribes on the northern frontier to whom he was the 
qayan. A faint remnant of the wu-li-ch‘ien can still be seen in the 
first rationalized fiscal system introduced by the Mongols in 
China, that of Ogédei in 1236. At that time a system of gradated 
taxation (k‘o-cheng) was introduced whereby people were taxed 
on the basis of individuals per household, the number of animals, 
and the grade of land.” 

The etymology of ch‘ai-fa is not easy to explain. Ange Takeo 
(see note 19) seems to read it as ch‘a-fa, with ch‘a meaning “ dif- 
ferentiated.””, However, both the reading and the meaning ch‘ai 
seem preferable. Paul Peuiot translated the term as “ livraison 
officielle,” “ réquisition.” ** The element ch‘ai is used regularly 


18 Toy6-rekishi-daijiten 2.288a. 

1° Cf. Abe Takeo RAER, “Gen-jidai no héginsei no kékya” JCRFIRD Fgh 
HIDER [“ Study of the Pao-yin System of the Yiian Dynasty ”] Téhé-gakuhé 24 
(1954) .227-866; cf., also, Herbert Franz Scourmann, Economic Structure of the Yiian 
Dynasty (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 88-107. 

2° Cf. ScHURMANN, op. cit., p. 75. 

21Cf. Petuiot, TP 37 (1944) .165. 
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during the Yiian in various contexts and compounds. One of the 
most common is the traditional expression ch‘ai-shih 24%, “to 
dispatch envoys (from the court or the government) .” A Yiian 
vocabulary gives as the Chinese equivalent for darwyaci, a civil 
governor, hsiian-ch‘ai B# .” 

During the Sung, the term ch‘ai-ch‘ien 238 designated an official 
who performed the functions of an office whose actual holder did 
no more than receive the pay and rank concomitant with the 
office.* During the Northern Sung, the term ch‘ai-i 224% desig- 
nated a gradated system of corvée decreed by the government. 
During the Sung and the Yiian, the term ch‘ai-po 21% was often 
used in the sense of “to send.” ** None of these expressions bears 
any direct relationship to ch‘ai-fa. Yet in each case ch‘ai seems to 
have the connotation of something done by the government. 
Since fa obviously connotes levy or requisition, PELLIOT’s render- 
ing seems fully justified. However, it must be kept in mind that 
ch‘ai-fa denoted a foreign innovation both during the Chin and 
the Yiian. Consequently, the “ officielle” must be considered as 
referring to the foreign ruler, the gayan, and not to the legitimate, 
bureaucratic government of the Chinese. In this connection, it 
seems to me that “ imperial ” would be a better rendering for the 
ch‘ai of ch‘ai-fa than “ official.” 

To the Chinese, ch‘ai-fa designated all those obligations which 
the subjects of the Mongolian rulers, Chinese, Mongols, and 
others, owed to them. These obligations consisted essentially of 
a more or less permanent and customary tribute in goods and 
services, and of a series of extraordinary levies. Now, what did 
the Mongols call these obligations? And how were they called by 
the many other peoples who, like the Chinese, were subject to 
the same tributes and levies? Fortunately, there are in existence 
a considerable number of documents and inscriptions from each 
ulus which deal specifically with the matter of obligations of sub- 
jects to their Mongolian rulers. These are documents which are 


22Cf. Shih-lin kuang-chi, “ Chih-yiian i-yii” 57a. 

23Cf, E. A. Kracxe Jr., Civil Service in Early Sung China 960-1067 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953), p. 80. 

24 Cf, Toyd-rekishi-daijiten 3.350c; also, ABE, op. cit., p. 287. 
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granted by one of the Mongolian rulers to a favored subject, 
exempting him from all or most obligations due the ruler. Erich 
Haeniscu, dealing with Sino-Mongolian documents, has termed 
them Steuergerechtsame.”> Walther Hinz, dealing with similar 
documents in Turkic, calls them Steuerbefreiungsurkunden.** In 
medieval Russian literature, they have been called tarkhannyje 
gramoty (“tarkhan letters”) .** There are in existence such 
documents written in Chinese, Mongolian, Turkic, and Russian. 
In the Yiian tien-chang 48% and the Ta’rikh-i mubdrak-i 
Ghdzdni, we have citations from prototypes giving us an idea of 
their form and content. They are all, regardless of the language 
in which they are written, so similar in form and content that 
often one can transpose whole sentences automatically into the 
language used in another document written thousands of miles 
away in an entirely different language. Their similarity derives 
to a large extent from the fact that the originals were almost 
always written in Mongolian or Turkic, and then translated into 
another language. 

These documents form some of our most important sources 
for an analysis of fiscal obligations in existence in each ulus. In 
particular, due to the similarity in form and content, and to the 
similarity in motivation for the issuance of such documents, they 
provide us with the means of comparing the fiscal obligations of 
one ulus with those of another. Mostly, of course, these docu- 
ments give us an insight into the nature of the tributes which 
the subject peoples owed their Mongol rulers. Similarities and 
correspondences in terminology enable us to see that what at 
first sight appears to be a divergence in terminology in East and 
West, is largely the fact that these tributes were called by dif- 
ferent names according to the language in which the document 
was written. 

These documents of tribute exemption (as we shall henceforth 
call them) were issued by the Mongolian ruler, whether gayan, 


25 HAENISCH, op. cit. 

2€ See Note 118. 

27 Cf. S. B. VeseLovsxis, Feodal’noje Zemlevladenije v Severo-vostoénoj Rusi [Feudal 
Land Tenure in the Northeastern Rus’) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1947), p. 132 f. 
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gan (khan), qatun, or a member of the imperial nobility, to one 
or more of his subjects exempting him or them from all tributes 
(or such tributes as specified) due the ruler. In the thirteenth 
century society of Inner Asia, all peoples, whether Mongolian or 
conquered, became the subjects of one or another member of the 
ruling Mongolian nobility. Some were the immediate subjects of 
the qayan. These were usually called in Chinese the “ government 
households ” (hsi-kuan min-hu $%'# ®F). Some were the im- 
mediate subjects of a given appanage-holder. These were usually 
called in Chinese the “ distributed households” (fen-po min-hu 
5¢48% RF) 2* Each of the subjects was bound to render tribute 
and service to his ruler. If a subject rendered particular service 
to his ruler meriting reward, he was often exempted from these 
tributes and services, given a document or plaque attesting this 
fact, and received the title dargan (Turkic, tarkhdn) . 

T‘ao Tsung-i P52, the author of the Cho-keng-lu ®2#&k, an 
important work written during the last years of the Yiian, de- 
scribes a darqan as follows: *° 


The title ta-la-han (darqan) translated expresses the idea of a leader of a 
country being able to do what he wants. Unless he be a distinguished [person] 
or a relative [by marriage] (i.e., of the imperial family) , it is not granted him. 
On the dragon flight days (i.e., when he first came to the throne) of T‘ai-tsu 
(i.e., Cinggis) , the Court was set up in rough form, and the official system 
was simple and traditional. There were only assistants (tso-yu 7-4; ), and 
myriarchs, followed by chiliarchs. The great-grandfather of Ha-la-ha-sun 
(Qargasun) ,°° Assisting Minister and Chung-hsien wang $2 BR-E of Shun-te 
Ni #2, [namely] Ch‘i-hsi-li (QiSiliq) 24 was well received because of his super- 
lative ability. He was selected and appointed chiliarch, and granted the title 
ta-la-han (darqan). In the jen-shen year of Chih-yiian (1272-73), Shih-tsu 
(i.e., Qubilai) , honoring the descendants of distinguished vassals, appointed 
{Ha-la-ha-sun] an official in the prince’s night watch, with the hereditary title 
ta-la-han (darqan) . 


*8 Cf. SCHURMANN, op. cit., p. 94. 

*° Cho-keng-lu (undated Japanese printed edition of the Tokugawa) 1.23b4-9. I 
wish to thank Prof. Cu‘en Shih-hsiang (Univ. of California) for some interesting 
references on the term tzu-yu : 

°°For the biography of Ha-la-ha-sun, cf. Yiian-shih 186. Shun-te, now located in 
Hopeh Province, became the domain, i.e., the appanage, of Qidiliq. 

** On the individual Qisiliqg, cf. HaEniscu, op. cit., §187, p. 58; for another example 
of the name Qargqasun, cf. HAENIscH, op. cit., §275, p. 97. 
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A Western writer, Abi’l-Ghazi Bahadur Khan, describes the 
tarkhén (=darqan) as follows: * 

“The meaning of tarkhdn is this, that they shall take nothing whatever 
from such an individual. Whether, as a fugitive, he comes to the gate of the 
Khan, no one shall prevent him [from entering]. He shall come, and he shall 
go [freely]. If he commit a crime, he shall not be questioned about anything up 
to nine [crimes]. Thereafter, he shall be questioned. It shall be such up to nine 
generations.” 


What this means is that the darqan (= tarkhén) was exempted 
from obligations, specifically the obligations of tribute to his lord, 
and was given a certain degree of juridical immunity. We know 
that this title was bestowed on people who had performed great 
service for their rulers; the title appears in every ulus from China 
to Russia. Tribute exemption was also generally granted the 
clergy of the diverse religions represented in the Mongolian realms. 
‘This policy of religious favoritism was followed in every ulus. 
Even when the rulers of the Golden Horde had already been 
converted to Islam, they continued to issue documents of tribute 
exemption to the clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church. It is 
not clear whether the exempted clerics received the title darqan 
(or tarkhén). This title is never mentioned in the Sino-Mon- 
golian and Russian edicts of exemption issued the clergy of those 
countries. On the other hand, Nasiru ’d-Din Tisi, in his cele- 
brated work on finance, says that the title tarkhdn was given to 
members of the clergy.** Whether the clergy received the title or 
not, the edicts of exemption gave them the same exemption from 
the tribute and the same juridical immunity as the non-clerical 
tarkhdn’s received. We cannot go here into the reasons for this 
policy. In regard to the clergy, it probably had religious rather 


*2 Aba ‘l-Ghazi Bahadur Khan, Sajara-i Turkiyya (ed. of le Baron Desmaisons) (St. 
Petersburg, 1871), p. 55. The text, which is in a section concerning the individuals 
Badai and Qisliq, is as follows: 

Tarkhdan-ning ma‘ni-si bu turur kim ol kisi-din hié némarsé almayailar. Hér qaéan 
khan exikiné kilsa hié kisi man‘ qilmayai. Ozi kirgei; dzi Ciqyai. Agar gunah is 
qilsa, toquz-ya-éa sormayailar. An-din song soryailar. Ta toquz arga bolyunja 
Sundaq bol-yai 
For a French translation, cf. Volume 2, p. 58. 

®8 Cf. M. Mrnovi and V. Minorskxy, “ Nasir al-Din Tiisi on Finance,” BSOAS 10 
(1940) .776. 
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than political motivation. In return for the exemption, the clergy 
were always asked to invoke the blessing of Heaven or their own 
deities for the good fortune and long life of the Mongolian rulers. 
As to the other tarkhan, they generally were not members of the 
‘immediate Mongolian nobility. Tribute exemption was not only a 
means of rewarding them, but of making them into allies and 
friends. This tarkhdn policy played an important role in every 
ulus. In China, it died out after the end of the Yiian. But in 
Central Asia, Persia, and Russia it continued as a policy under 
the successor dynasties. The soyurydl policies of Uliy Bég and 
the Safawids are a direct outgrowth of the Mongolian tarkhan 
policies.** In Russia, the tarkhdn policies of the medieval knjaz’ja 
contributed to the development of the institution of church 
immunity.* . 

Here we are not so much concerned with the policy itself, as 
with these documents as sources for determining the fiscal prac- 
tices of the Mongols. Despite differences in language, these edicts 
were written in extremely stereotyped phrases which remained 
remarkably similar throughout every ulus. Even documents of 
tribute exemption issued by successor dynasties, like the Kazan 
and Crimean khanates, retain the form and even much of the 
content of the earlier documents. This in itself attests the continu- 
ation of the tarkhdn policy beyond the Mongolian dynasties. 
Typical of the Sino-Mongolian edicts of exemption is the edict of 
1276 issued by Mangala, third son of Qubilai and “prince” 
(wang) of the appanage of An-hsi %P4, to a Taoist leader. As in 
the case of similar edicts, this edict begins with a re-statement of 
the edicts of preceding rulers concerning tribute exemption to be 
granted the clergy. On the basis of this general policy, the edict 
granted the recipient similar exemption. This general policy is 
formulated as follows: * 


** Cf. V. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulik (London, 1948), p. 27. 

*5 Cf. VESELOVSKIJ, op, cit., p. 391, ff. 

*°See N. N. Porrz, Kvadratnaja Pis’mennost’ [Square Writing] (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1941), p. 59 ff. The Mongolian text is as follows: 

(6) Jin{gis) qanu ba ga-anu ba jarliqdur doyid érk'e-ud senshiyud dagmad (7) 
e‘aly t'amgada)é‘a busi aliba alba qubé‘iri iilii iijen (8) (dén)riyi jalbariju hiru-er égun 
at‘ugayi ge-ek'degsed aju (9) -ué. 
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“Tt has been said in the edicts of jingis qan and the Qa-an (i.e., Ogédei) 
that Buddhist priests, Nestorian priests, Taoist monks, and Muslim clerics, 
not being subject to (literally, not seeing) any kind of alba qubé‘iri except the 
land and commercial taxes, are to invoke Heaven and give blessings.” 


The Chinese version, adhering closely to the Mongolian and 
couched in the colloquial chancellery style found in the Yiian tien- 
chang and other collections of official literature of the period, con- 
tains as an equivalent for the phrase aliba alba qubé‘iri iilii iijen 
(literally, “ not seeing any kind of alba qubéiri’”’) , the following 
phrase: Ait BAABA, “do not cause them to be sub- 
ject to any kind of ch‘ai-fa.” *” 

Other Sino-Mongolian edicts of tribute exemption composed 
during the years between the middle of the thirteenth and the 
middle of the fourteenth century are written in a similar style, 
often using exactly the same words. In all these edicts, alba 
qubé‘iri emerge as the principal obligations from which the recipi- 
ents are freed. Likewise, in all of them we find alba qubéiri 
translated by the Chinese term ch‘ai-fa. It is difficult to say 
whether alba qubé‘iri is to be taken as a single or a dual concept. 
However, comparisons with similar edicts issued elsewhere will 
show that we must take it as a dual concept, with alba and 
qubciri as separate words. Even though a single Chinese term 
(ch‘ai-fa) is used to render alba qubé‘iri, there is evidence from 
Chinese sources which indicates that we must understand alba 
qubé‘in in a plural and not in a singular sense. For example, when 
Cu‘tu Ch‘u-chi SRB, the Taoist leader better known under the 
name Ch‘ang-ch‘un chen-jen AHA, visited Cinggis in 1223, 
he and his followers were exempted from “ all ch‘ai-fa, great and 
small” (ta-hsiao ch‘ai-fa) .*° 

We can now say that the Mongolian terms alba and qubéiri 
(in the Uighur script, qubéiri) referred to those tributes and 
levies owed by a subject to his Mongolian lord, which the Chinese 
knew as ch‘ai-fa. Although we have no explicit description of 


°™Cf. Edouard Cuavannes, “Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoise de 
lépoque mongole” TP 5 (1904) .376. 

°° Ch‘ang-ch‘un chen-jen hsi-yu-chi chiao-chu fe #3 \ POERLRETE = (Hai-ning 
Wang Chung-ch‘iieh kung i-shu }i§ HEE EP RRATERE ed. [ts'é 32]) “fu-lu” PSR 
1a.13-2a.2, Cf. Arthur WaueEy, The Travels of an Alchemist (London, 1931), p. 158. 
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alba (or alban) in early Mongolian sources, such as the Secret 
History, the term and the institution played an important role in 
post-Yiian Mongolian society. Viaprmircov, writing on Mon- 
golian society of the “medieval period” (fourteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries) , states on alban: *° 

Le premier devoir de chaque vassal par rapport 4 son suzerain—seigneur 
féodal de tel ou tel rang—est le “ service, le recrutement ” alba (n) ; alban, c’est 


le lien de base de la société féodale mongole, correspondant au “ hominium et 
fidelitas ” de l'Europe médiévale. 


” 


During the post-Yiian period, the “free subjects” among the 
Mongols were called albatu (i.e., [those] having alba). On the 
obligations of the albatu, VLAprmrircov states: *° 

Le dernier des arat est albatu de son seigneur, mais les seigneurs eux-mémes, 
mémes les princes impériaux, peuvent étre dénommés albatu par rapport & 
leur Gjdn, le hagan . . . L’alban d’un simple particulier vis-a-vis de son maitre 
féodal comprenait en fait les éléments suivants: 1° redevances en nature, bétail 
et produits d’élévage (alban qubéiur, si’iisiin) ; 2° service dans le quartier en 
ce qui concerne la recherche du combustible (l’argol) (argal tiigiikii) , etc.; 3° 
service dans la milice du seigneur et participation aux battues (ayan aba); 5° 
redevance des charrois, c’est-a-dire service postal, et ravitaillement des couriers 
seigneuriaux de passage (ulaga Si’iisii) ; 5° participation aux procés devant les 
tribunaux en qualité de témoin (gdrdci) et de juré (stha’a). 


All individuals who owed obligations of servitude to a superior 
were called albatu. Slaves (boyol) were not called albatu because 
they were in a different social category from the “ free ” tribute- 
owing subjects, i.e., the arad. As VuAprmircov shows, alban in- 
volved not only the payment of tribute in goods, but implied the 
rendering of a variety of services. His formulation of the alban 
closely resembles that given in the Hei-ta shih-liieh. We find the 
term alban in the multi-lingual dictionaries of the Ch‘ing.** Alban 
alone is usually defined as kuan-ch‘ai ‘#2 or kung-wu BF, i.e., 
“government mission” or “ official business.” However, in a 
slightly different context, alba is defined as kung FA, “ tribute.” 
ZAKHAROV defines alban, as used in the Manchu language, as 
“imperial or social service, tax in kind, direct tax, obligations, 


*° B. Ya. Vuaprmaircov, Le régime social des Mongols (Paris, 1948) , p. 204. 
4° Tbid., pp. 204, 211. 
“| Yii-chih wu-t‘i ch‘ing-wen chien (39 Fr AAT 3c He 5.1a. 
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tribute paid to the court,” and adjectively as “crown, social.” * 


KowaALewskI, in his Mongolian-Russian-French dictionary, gives 
all the above definitions plus another: “ state treasury.” ** 

If one attempts to reduce the different meanings recorded for 
alba~alban in these dictionaries to a common denominator, one 
might postulate the following hypothetical, general meaning: alba 
~alban designated imperial affairs relating to the collecting of 
tribute and service from tribes subject to the [Ch‘ing] Emperor. 
In a given instance alba~alban might refer to all, some, or one of 
its different connotations deriving from the above general mean- 
ing. Thus in the expression alba jarulyan-u jiiil (the Chinese 
rendering is kuan-ch‘ai lei ‘228i, “ section on government mis- 
sions ”) , which may be rendered as “ section on imperial service,” 
its general connotation is expressed.** Another similar instance 
is the expression alban-u soryayul, “imperial school.” On the 
other hand, in an expression like alba barimui (the Chinese ren- 
dering is chin-kung #23, “to present tribute ”), which may be 
translated as “ [one] brings tribute,” only one of its connotations, 
viz., the rendering of tribute, is expressed. Again, in the expres- 
sion alba-dur oroyulqu (undoubtedly derived from the Chinese 
mo-kuan %'#, “ to confiscate ”) , which may be rendered literally 
as “to cause to enter the crown [treasury],” alba assumes the 
connotation of crown or government.** 

In short, alban (or alba) meant not only the tributary obliga- 
tions of a subject to his lord, but designated in general the rela- 
tionship between subject and lord. In the case of alban used in 
the Ch‘ing dictionaries, it designated the relationships of the Mon- 
golian subjects to the Ch‘ing Emperor, their gayan. This was 
because the rendering of tribute was not merely a financial trans- 
action, but the expression of a bond of personal servitude on the 
part of a subject to his ruler. 

If alba~alban designated the basic tribute (in goods and ser- 
vices) owed by a subject to his lord, what was the qubéiri? In 


4? ZaKHAROV, Man’zursko-russkij Slovar’ (St. Petersburg, 1875), pp. 38b-39b. 

*® Kowa.ewskI, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais 1 (Kazan, 1844), p. 83a. 

** Mongyol-un iijiig-iin quriyaysan bicig (mss. in the Naité Collection in the Kyéto 
Institute of Humanistic Sciences) (ts‘e 2) .70a-b. 

*5 KowALEwsEI, op. cit., 1.83a-b. 
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the multi-lingual dictionaries of the Ch‘ing, qubéiyur (a variant 
form of qubéiri [in Phags-pa script: qubé‘iri], from which the 
Turco-Persian qubétr is derived) is defined by the Chinese fu 
SK, “tax,” and the Tiirki kharéj (an Arabic word, derived from 
kharaja, “to go out,” which traditionally designated the land 
tax) .“° Here we are dealing with an evolved meaning of the term, 
which is quite dissimilar to its primitive meaning. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, gubéiri appeared frequently 
in Turkic, Persian, and Armenian texts of the West in its variant 
form qubétir. The expression quoéciri qubéi- occurs often in the 
Secret History in the sense “to levy a levy.” ** This expression 
is regularly translated by the Chinese gloss lien # or k‘o-lien Ft 
$.‘° K‘o-lien literally means “ to impose [taxation] by categories 
and collect.” Although these glosses were made during the early 
years of the Ming, the compound k‘o-lien is not a term peculiar to 
the Ming; it was used frequently during the Yiian. A memorial 
complaining of injustices in the administration of the silver tax 
(pao-yin) speaks of corrupt officials in the following words: *° 
“In imposing and collecting (k‘o-lien) , they do their utmost to 
get a surplus, [but] in paying [to the government] they secretly 
make deductions.” The k‘o-lien actually refers to the assessment 
of a quota amount of taxes on the population. We know that the 
Mongolian fiscal system operated on the basis of fixed quotas (e 
#1, muqarrar) .. These quotas were decreed in accordance with the 
fiscal needs of the ruler. They were then assessed on the popu- 
lation. This assessment was usually called k‘o-lien or k‘o-ch‘ai in 
Chinese, and gismat in Persian. Such assessment was used par- 
ticularly when extraordinary levies were decreed by the ruler. 
That qubéiri is associated with the concept of levy is shown by 
its use in a passage of the Secret History. When Cinggis gave 
refuge to the fleeing and destitute Ong Qan, he, “ levying a levy ” 
(qubciri qubéiju) , gave [it] to Ong Qan, caused him to enter his 


*° Vii-chih wu-t'i ch‘ing-wen chien 5.la. 

*7 Cf. HaEniscu, op. cit., §208, pp. 65-66; cf. also, Paul Petuior, “ Qubéiri ~ qubéir et 
qubéiur ~ qubéir,” TP 37 (1944) .158-165. 

*8 Cf. SHrratori, Onyaku-mdbun gencho-hishi 5.12a. 


*° T’ung-chih t'iao-ko 588 Hill (Ue Het 17.205-2b4: FL CH BS BR BRAD AYERS OT FE. 
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camp, and nourished him.” *° The Chinese translation formulates 
the incident as follows: ** Ch‘eng-chi-ssu (Cinggis) thereupon 
had the people provide [for him].” It is clear from this passage in 
the Secret History that qubéiri designated a levy imposed by the 
ruler on his subjects to take care of some special need. The ety- 
mology of qubéiri is obscure. Ultimately, it may be related to the 
word qubi, “ part, share.” The late Paul Petxior, in his detailed 
study of qubéiri and its variant forms, unfortunately suggested no 
etymology for the word.” In the Hua-i i-yii #REI, the term 
alban qubécirin is glossed as ch‘ai-fa k‘o-lien.**> This makes it clear 
that in the early Ming, the expression alba qubciri was taken as 
two separate words. Alba~alban was taken in the sense of ch‘ai- 
fa, and qubéiri~qubéirin in the sense of k‘o-lien. Whereas the 
primitive meaning of qubéiri was “ levy,” the later formalizations 
of the extraordinary levies into fixed taxes (see the “ Introduc- 
tion ”) led to a change in meaning from “ levy ” to “ tax.” 

We can now say that the two basic concepts underlying Mon- 
golian fiscal practices within nomadic Mongolian society itself 
were the concepts of alban and qub¢ciri. One was the concept of 
the permanent customary tribute, in its widest, most inclusive 
sense. The other was the concept of the extraordinary levy based 
on quotas. Both were based on the concept of personal servitude. 
They were rendered by individuals to their lord. We must re- 
member this point, for in the subsequent evolution of these two 
concepts (specifically their transformation from tribute-levy to 
tax) , they always retained certain of their basic elements. Thus 
the qubcir, even in its evolved form, remained a poll tax paid by 
individuals (or, as in China, by households) on the basis of fixed 
tax quotas. The Chinese of the Yiian used the generic term 
ch‘ai-fa to describe alba qubéiri in general, both in its primitive 
and evolved forms. 


5° Ong-qan-a qubéiri qubéiju égéii kiire'en dotora oro‘ulju teji‘eba; cf. SHiratort, 
Onyaku-mébun genché-hishi 5.12a. 

51 Ibid. 5.12b. 

5? PELLIOT, op. cit. 


°° Hua-i i-yii (Han-fen-lou pi-chi HARARE ed.) (ts'e 27). 1.2a. 
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‘TI. Mongolian Tributary Practices in the West 


The same fiscal obligations which existed in Mongolian society, 
and which the Mongols imposed on China, also came into being 
in the western regions which they conquered. The same tributes 
were collected, the same levies carried out, and the same service 
and subjection demanded from the population. There too we find 
a confusing welter of terminology, made more confusing by the 
fact that new and different languages were involved, i.e., Persian 
and Turkic. However, as we shall show, the alban and the qubéiri 
there too formed the basis of those fiscal obligations introduced 
by the Mongols. 


1. Persia 


After Moéngke became gayan in 1253, the Mongolian armies 
again set in motion. In southern and western China, armies 
headed by Qubilai, younger brother of Méngke, carried on the war 
against the Southern Sung. In the West, other armies headed by 
Hiilegii, the younger brother of Qubilai, conquered Persia. There, 
in 1258, Hiilegii established a new ulus and assumed the title il- 
khén. The Mongols introduced into Persia essentially the same 
practices which they had introduced earlier into North China. 
In China, the conquered population had been divided into two 
groups: (1) those who were the direct subjects of the gayan and 
(2) those who were granted by the qayan to the related and 
allied nobility. In Central Asia and Persia, a similar division took 
place, except that there the supreme ruler was the khan and not 
the gayan. There these two categories of people were called dalay 
and injii respectively."* In time, these terms came to designate 
not only the population groups, but categories of land as well. 
Dalay land was the immediate property of the ruler, the khdn; 
injii property designated the appanages belonging to the rela- 
tives of the ruler. Along with the appanage system, the Mongols 
also introduced their fiscal practices into Persia. 

The early accounts of the Mongolian invasions generally speak 
of the countless levies and requisitions practiced by the Mon- 


5“ Cf. ToGan, op. cit., pp. 278-279. 
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golian armies and itinerant envoys. The Armenian account by 
Grigory of Akanc‘ speaks of “tribute known as mal and fayar,” 
“teyu, mal, tayar, mal, and yp‘cur,”’ and “mal, tayar, and 
xalan.”*> Each of these terms designated an important fiscal 
practice introduced by the Mongols. However, of these, yp‘cur 
and zalan (or, as they appear in the Persian sources, qubéir and 
qaldn) represent the most important and basic of the group, as 
will be shown in the discussion below. 

Edicts of tribute exemption were granted by the Mongolian 
rulers to clerics of the West as well as to those of China. Al- 
though, to my knowledge, none of the edicts granted the Muslim 
clerics of Persia has survived, RaSidu *d-Din has preserved an 
edict issued by Ghazan Khan on the subject of tribute exemption 
to be granted the clergy. This edict contains the following 
passage: °° ‘ 

And as the judgment of the Great Decree of Cinggiz Khan was such that 
[Muslim] judges, ‘ wise men’ (i.e., mulld’s), and the ‘Ali‘ites (i.e., Shi'ites) 
were not to pay qaldn nor qubéiir. We (i.e., Ghazin Khan) have decreed 
that in that manner they be exempted and freed, that one not collect either 
mal nor qubéir [from them], nor that one take relay animals and food *’ from 
them, nor that one take lodging in their houses, nor that envoys carry any- 


thing off, and that their beneficia, in the manner in which they are registered 
in the [tax] registers, be paid from year to year without fail.°* 


55 Cf. Robert F. Buaxe and Richard N. Frye, “History of the Nation of the 
Archers,” HJAS 12 (1949) .297, 318, 321; also, Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Mon- 
golian Names and Terms in the History of the Nation of the Archers,’ HJAS 12 
(1949). 442 ff. 

56 Jimi'u ’t-Tawdrikh, “Ta’rikh-i Mubarak-i Ghazani” (ed. Jahn = GMS, Series 2, 
XIV) (London-Leyden, 1940), p. 218: 

Wa éin hukm-i yarliy-i buzurg-i Cinggiz-khén éundnast ki gazdt wa dénismand-an 
wa ‘alawi-dn qalén wa qubéir na-dahand, farmidim ki bar dn mijib mu‘af wa musal- 
lam bagand. Wa mal wa qubéir-i iin na-sitinand. Wa wildy wa sisiin az isdn na- 
girand. Wa khéna-hdi-i isin naztil na-kunand. Wa iléi fart ni-drand. Wa idrar 
ba-miijib ki ba-mii‘amarat wa dafatir dar dmadé sél ba-sdl bi qusiir mi-rasénand. For 
a Russian translation of this passage, see Raid ad-Din, Sbornik Letopisej 3 (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1946), p. 235. 

57On ialdy, cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Mongolian Documents in the 
Musée de Téhéran,” HJAS 16 (1953) .91, note 3. On sisiin, cf. Antoine Mostazrt et 
Francis Woodman Cuzaves, “Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vati- 
eanes,” HJAS 15 (1952). 441. 

8 On idrér, cf. ToGAN, op. cit., pp. 284-285. On these two types of tax books, see 
Walther Hinz, “ Das Rechnungswesen orientalischer Reichsfinanzimter im Mittelalter,” 
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The form and content of this edict closely resembles those of 
the Sino-Mongolian edicts discussed above. As in the case of the 
latter, the edict of Ghazan first cites the general policy of fiscal 
exemption for clerics formulated in the “Great Decree” of 
Cinggis, and then lists the contemporary obligations from which 
the recipient of the edict was freed. The two terms qaldn and 
qubétr thus must be the equivalents of the alba qubciri and the 
ch‘ai-fa of the Sino-Mongolian edicts. Since both the Persian and 
the Sino-Mongolian edicts refer to the same Mongolian institu- 
tion, we are justified in regarding qaldn as the equivalent of alba, 
and qubétir as the equivalent of qubéciri..° Regardless of their 
ultimate etymology, we must regard galdn and qubéir as Turkic 
words, because the principal language of the Mongols in the West 
was Turkic, not Mongolian. This is indicated by the fact that in 
the Persian sources of the period the overwhelming majority of 
foreign words relating to Mongolian institutions is Turkic and not 
Mongolian. As far as the terminology relating to Mongolian in- 
stitutions in general is concerned, we must keep the following 
duality in mind: Mongolian language terms used in the East have 
their counterpart in Turkic language terms used in the West. 

In the above edict, Ghazan exempted the clerics from the pay- 
ment of mdl and qubétir. The mal and qubéir of the time of 
Ghazan represent two of the major taxes of the period, amply 
described in the Persian sources.*° As in the case of the pao-yin 


Der Islam 29(1949).19. On mii‘amarat, H1nz says: “ Steuerpachtvertrige mit Biirg- 
schaft des Einhebers doch ohne Festlegung der Verausgabung des_betreffenden 
Steueraufkommens.” On daftar (plural: dafdtir), he states: ‘Band in dem die 
Steuerpachtvertriige die der Divan mit den einzelnen Steuerpichtern schloss zusam- 
mengefasst wurden.” 

°° Cf. Petuiot, TP 37 (1944) 153-165. 

°° Hinz, op. cit., p. 184: 

“ Das Reichshebebuch bestand aus zwei Biichern: einem fiir die ‘ Produktionssteuern ’ 
und einem fiir die Handelssteuern. Das erste buchte vor allem die mal und qubéir 
Steuern und das zweite die tamga Steuer.” 

Hrvz regards both mdi and qubéir as “ Produktionssteuern.” However, this is incor- 
rect. In the subsequent discussion, I shall show that qubéir, at this time, had become a 
poll-tax, payable in money, which evolved out of the old Mongolian tribute-levy. I 
shall suggest that the qubédr represented the principal source of revenue of the 
nobility as a whole. The qubétir had nothing to do with production. The mdl of the 
budgetary books which H1nz has so admirably studied could be one of two things. 
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and ssu-liao taxes of China, the mél and qubéiir of the time of 
Ghazan evolved out of the original galdn and qubéiir, i.e., the 
original alba qubéiri, of the early period. 

Unlike qubéir, which, in Persia, came to designate a specific 
kind of tax during the latter part of the thirteenth century, qaldn 
always retained the more vague and general sense of “ tribute 
and service.” Although galdn does not appear in the sections of 
the works of RaSidu ’d-Din dealing with taxation during the reign 
of Ghazan, it appears in a number of other sections. In an edict 
of Ghazan dealing with the fidelity of the ruler to contracts and 
treaties, it is stated: * 


Repeatedly, he (i.e., Ghazin) reprimanded the amirs, the judges, and the 
wazirs [saying] that every time people come with complaints against the 
hakims, and the mutasarrifs,°* they accept their words with haste; he indicated 
that it was possible that those people had not given qaldn before then and had 
placed their burden on others, that the hakim brought them into the qaldn, 
and that such people naturally complained. 


Either it represents all tax payments in cash, aside from the qubéir (including kharaj 
payments in cash), or it represents the galdn, the tribute par excellence. There is no 
necessary contradiction between these two possibilities, for it is probable that all cash 
payments, save those of the qubéir and the tamyd, were regarded as tribute, i.e., the 
personal revenue of the ruler. The edict on tribute exemption cited above would 
indicate that in the time of Ghazan the mdl had indeed become the imperial tribute, 
generically known as the galdn. In any case, neither md/ nor qubéir have anything to 
do with production. 

* Ta’rikh-i Mubérak-i Ghdazdni, p. 180: 

Wa ba-karrét wa marraét umard’ wa yaryici-dn wa wazard’-ré nasihat farmid ki har 
wagt ki ta@’ifa ba-sikdyat-i hakimi wa mutasarrifi Gyand sukhun-i isan-ra bar-faur qabil 
mi-kunand; ¢é yumkinu ki dn ta@’ifa pis az dn qaldn na-daddé basad wa bar-i khid bar 
digar nihadé wa Gn hakim isan-raé dar galin awurdé bagad wa éunin mardum albatia 
mutassaki basad. 

For the Russian translation of this passage, cf. Raid ad-Din, Sbornik Letopisej 3.213. 
For an English translation, cf. A. K. S. Lampton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia 
(London-New York-Toronto, 1953), pp. 80-81. 

°° The hakim and mutasarrif are often mentioned together in these contexts as civil 
officials concerned with fiscal matters. The hdakim, then, as now, in Afghanistan, was a 
civil governor of a district or province. Cf. LAMBTON, op. cit., p. 429. H1nz, op. cit., 
p. 25, note 1, states relative to the mutasarrif: 

“Der Ausdruck mutasarrif bezeichnet im Mittelalter nicht den Inhaber eines bes- 
timmten Amts, sondern lediglich den Trager einer Finanzeinheit, etwa einer Provinz 
oder Stadt oder auch nur—wie hier—den Verwalter eines bestimmten Steuerauf- 
kommens.” 
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Moreover, he ordered that: © 


You are to inquire of all the subjects who bear the gqaldn whether he (i.e, 
the hdkim) is cruel to them or not, and whether they (i.e., the subjects who 
pay the galdn) want him or not, so that the manner of his circumstances can 


be determined. 


In another edict of Ghazan dealing with the granting of special 
lands (igtd‘) to the military, the revenues from which were to 
support them,” it is stated: “Know that these igtd are to be 
assigned to men of the army who come into the galdén and who 
render service.” ® Again, in another edict dealing with the bride- 
price for wives, it is stated: “If the money of the father be ex- 
hausted by bride-prices for wives, from whence are to come the 
means for the education of his sons, and the needs of their galdn 
and their labor [service]? ” * . . 

In these edicts, galdn is used in the sense of obligations to the 
ruler. In the last two edicts mentioned above, qaldn is associated 
with two words meaning “ service,” namely, the Turkic kiic and 
the Persian kdr. Kiié basically means “ strength, force ”; how- 
ever, at that time it was commonly used in the sense of service. 
Kar basically means “ labor,” but, like kiié, also meant “ service.” 
In China, we also find the term ch‘ai-fa sometimes paired with 
ch‘ai-i 24%, “imperial corvée,” where the former takes on the 
narrower meaning “tribute” and the latter the meaning “ labor 
service.” In the Persian sources, the word mdl, an Arabic word 
meaning “wealth, goods,” is often used in contexts where one 


°8 Ta’rikh, p. 180: 

Wa az ‘ummim-i ra‘dyd-i qalén-kasi tafahhus namdyid té % zdlim ast yd né, ti-ré 
mi-khwahand ya né, ta strat-i hal-i i muhaqqaq gardad. 

** The problem of the igté‘ under the Seljugs and then the Mongols, and particu- 
larly its institutional affinities with China, and later with the pomest’e system in 
Russia, is one of the key historical problems of this period. For discussions of this 
question, cf. LamsTon, op. cit., pp. 53-76; ToGAN, op. cit., pp. 281-283, and Osman 
Turan’s note “ IKTA' ” in Islam Ansiklopedisi, the recent revised and supplemented 
Turkish version of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

5 Ta’rikh, p. 308: Wa bi-dénand ki in igta‘ bar mardum-i éérik ki qalan dar émadé 
and wa kié dehand muqarrar ast. For a comment on this passage, cf. LAMBTON, op. 


cit., p. 81. 
°° Ta’rikh, p. 824: Wa étin mal-i padar ba-kdwin-i zan mustahlak gardad wujih-i 


Aya 


parwaras-i farzand-én wa md-yakhtdj-i qalén wa kdr-i it3dn az kujd bdgad? For an 
English translation of this passage, cf. LaMBTon, op. cit., p. 81. 
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expects galdn. M4l, which designated a tax during the period of 
Ghazan and apparently evolved out of the galdn concept, may 
have been used to designate qgaldn in the specific sense of “ trib- 
ute,” as opposed to kiié or kar, “ service.” 

The word galdn occurs several times in the Uighur documents 
from Central Asia studied by Radloff and Malov. One of these 
documents, addressed to the Cayatai‘id ruler Toyluq Tamiir 
(1348-1362/63) is a plea from injii gardeners (injii baycilari) to 
the Khdén complaining that they were being forced to pay qgalan 
to the Khan. The injii domains were in fact appanages granted 
members of his clan by the Khan. The inhabitants of these do- 
mains thus became the direct subjects of these appanage-holders. 
Consequently, they owed their primary obligations to their ap- 
panage lord, and not to the Khan. As the document states, when 
tax officials of the Khan came through the area: ° 

In imposing qalan, never was qalan imposed on the injii gardeners . . . we, 
from the time of these previous khdns, together with our elder and our younger 


brothers, have been cultivating our gardens; not subject to any other alban and 
yasaq, we have continued to serve our khans. 


The document implies that the injii gardeners traditionally 
were subject to only one single obligation of alban and yasaq, 
undoubtedly that owed to their appanage lord. However, in recent 
years, they had been forced to render qgaldn to the Khdn as well, 
and complained to the Khan of their burden. This is the only 
document in the group wherein the term alban occurs. Given 
the frequent use of the expression qgaldn yasaq in the documents, 
I feel that the Turkic galdn and the Mongolian alban essentially 
designated the same thing. 

The terms galdén and qubéir occur repeatedly in the Persian 
sources. In one of his letters, Rasidu ’d-Din exempts the proper- 
ties (amldk) of the people of Isfahan from “levies and divisions 


°7 Raptorr/Matov, Uigurische Sprachdenkmdler (Leningrad, 1928), p. 28, lines 1-2: 
... galan kasip inéii bayéi-lar-ya qalan kdésmisi yog. Also, lines 39-45: Biz burun-qi 
bu [gan-lar éayin-din barii ay-a ini-ldrimiz birla bay-ni atlip 6zgé alban yasaq 
tutmayin [qa]n-larimiz-ya kiié birip yordimiz ardi. (I have changed Rap.orr’s system 
of transcription to one more current among West European scholars.) 

°§ Cf. LamBTon, op. cit., p. 80 ff. 
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[of wealth ?], galdén and qubéir.” °° In another letter, Rasidu ‘d- 
Din remonstrates with his son Mahmid for having plunged the 
inhabitants of Bam into poverty through state levies (tafawut wa 
taklifat-i diwdni), a succession of “ imperial assignations” (ha- 
walat-i sultdni) (i.e., fiscal documents granted by the Khan 
empowering the holder to collect a specified tax quota) , galén and 
qubéir, military service (édrik), and the expenses of his retinue 
(ikhrajat-i mutafarriqah) .”° Rasidu *d-Din orders the following 
remedy: 

“ They shall not demand [anything] for a period of three years on the pre- 
text of qaldn and qubéitr, extraordinary levies and impositions [both] of the 
Diwan of Kirman and the Grand Ordo (i.e., the Court of the Il-khan), so 
that their ruined places and fallow fields again may come into a state of 
construction and cultivation.” 


In a letter dealing with fiscal problems in Khizistan, qaldn is 
qualified by the following words: “qaldn for the amir’s (i.e., the 
Mongolian military nobility) of the Khan, going and coming.” ” 
In the table following this item, galdn is indicated to be payable 
by a certain sum of dindr’s. In this case, the qgaldén revenues 
were presumably destined to defray the costs of the missions of 
the ruler’s generals. 

Qaldn, whether used in the specific sense of “a tax” as above 
or in the general sense of “ obligation,” basically designated the 
tribute, or the tribute and service, owed directly to the khdn or to 
the nobles possessing injii land. Qubéir, in the above contexts, 
may still have been used in the old sense of “levy.” However, 
in the Persia of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as a whole 
it designated a tax in currency, or sometimes even in kind (vide 


°° Mukatabat-i Raiidi [Letters of Raid al-din Fadl Allah] (edited by Khan Bahadur 
Mohammad Shafi‘) (Lahore, 1947), p. 34. Cf. Lampton, op. cit., p. 94. The two 
words which I have rendered as “levies and divisions [of wealth ?],” taklifat wa 
tawzi‘dt are rendered by Lampton simply as “extraordinary taxes.” This is wrong 
for levies are clearly implied. 

7° Mukdtabat, p. 11; cf. Lamston, op. cit., p. 93. 

™ Mukdtabat, p. 12: Wa ba-‘llat-i gqalén wa qubéir wa tayydrdt wa taklifat-i 
diwan-i Kirmén wa érdéi-i a‘zam td muddat-i sé sal az isdn [€izi] na-talband té mawzi'4 
kharéb wa mazdri'-i béyir- isan ba-hdl-i ‘imérat wa zird‘at béz dyad. Cf. Lamston, 
op. cit., p. 90; she renders gubéir as “ taxes on flocks,” which is wrong. 

78 Mukdtabat, p. 123: qaldn ba-jihat-i umard’-i khan sddiran wa wéridan. Cf. 
Lamston, op. cit., p. 95. 
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infra). The dual term, qgalén and qubéir, as a generic term, 
designated the general tribute obligations of a subject to his over- 
lord, whether khdn or member of the nobility. 

If qaldén and qubéir were the Il-khan’id equivalent of alba 
qubéiri, one may wonder if there is any etymological relationship 
between these terms. There is no doubt about the relationship of 
qubéir and qubéiri, but what about qgaldn and alban? There is a 
distinct possibility that these two words may ultimately be cog- 
nates. There is a word in the Liao-shih which seems to be a cog- 
nate of the Mongolian alban. It occurs in two transcriptions: (1) 
a-lu-wan, and (2) ho-lu-wan.” This indicates that the word may 
have existed in two forms: (1) *alwan, and (2) *qalwan or 


78 The etymology of alba~alban is not easy to explain. There is no verb or noun 
in Mongolian to which this word can be traced. There are indications that this 
word was in use long before the thirteenth century. In the Liao-shih (Po-na-pen ed.) 
46.18a the following passage occurs: “ A-lu-wan [aJ4#2%2% Ordo was established by 
the Emperor T‘ien-tsu Aji}. This was Yung-ch‘ang 7k Palace. ‘To assist’ was 
called a-lu-wan.” Cf., also, Karl A. Wirtroce, and Féna Chia-shéng, History of 
Chinese Society, Liao 907-1125 (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 546. By analogy with the 
word ordo, “court,” which is regularly written wo-lu-to in the Liao-shih, one is at- 
tempted to reconstruct *alwan from a-lu-wan. Since the alternation w~b occurs in 
several Altaic languages, one might see in *alwan a cognate from of alban. 

In the short vocabulary of Liao words given at the end of the Liao-shih, the word 
a-lu-wan in the text is transcribed ho-lu-wan {®J | |, which could be reconstructed as 
*halwan or *qalwan. In both cases, the Chinese rendering of the term means “to 
assist” or “the assisting.” In the text, the Chinese expression fu-yu ifijjMfi is used to 
define a-lu-wan; the character yu connoted assistance rendered by a superior to an 
inferior, such as assistance rendered by heaven to man. However, in the vocabulary, 
ho-lu-wan is defined by the expression fu-tso jf; in this case, the assisting is, by 
implication, by an inferior of a superior. 

Liao-shih 31-83 lists a number of other words ending in -wan, e.g. yeh-lu-wan, “ to 
prosper ”; p‘u-(or po)-su-wan, with a similar meaning; wo-tu-wan, “to grow.” Al- 
though I cannot identify the words, it seems safe to assume that -wan represented a 
sort of verbal suffix in the Liao language. 

A possible Altaic verb root from which the presumed word *alwan with the general 
meaning of “assisting ” derives is not easy to find. The verb root al- in Turkic clearly 
means “to take.” Furthermore, Annemarie von GABAIN does not list any suffixes 
resembling -wan in her Alttiirkische Grammatik. In Mongolian, there is only the 
defective verb ali which has the imperative meaning “ give it here.” Cf. N. N. Poppe, 
Asia Major 1 (1924) .777. In the Manchu and Tungus languages, the verb root ali- 
means both “to give” and “to receive,” somewhat like the Chinese feng yg. The 
word alban which exists in Manchu and was widely used during the Ch‘ing seems to be 
a borrowing from the Mongolian, as does the word alman in Kirghiz, and alwan in 


Eastern Tiirki. 
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*halwan. PE.uioT has already shown that certain words with an 
initial q- in Turkic appear without the q- in Mongolian.* The 
word galdn cannot be readily explained on the basis of a Turkic 
etymology. It does not occur in the Diwdén Luydti *t-Turk of 
Mahmid KaéSyari, written in the year 1073. This makes it pos- 
sible that the word is not of Turkic origin. In the early decades 
of the twelfth century, the realm of the Qara Khitai arose in 
what is today Chinese Turkestan, founded by refugees of the Liao 
Dynasty. We know that many words relating to administrative 
and fiscal matters were introduced into Uighur and other Eastern 
Turkic languages by the Qara Khitaéi For example, the well- 
known paiza, from the Chinese p‘ai-tzi #4, probably came into 
Uighur through the Qara Khitai.” Consequently, it may be sug- 
gested that the word qgaldn was introduced into Uighur from the 
language of the Ch‘i-tan through the Qara Khitai. 


The basic meaning of alban seems to involve the idea of giving. 
The Russian translation of alban, dan’ (vide infra) is derived 
from the verb dat’, “to give.” ** The words a-lu-wan and ho-lu- 


74 Paul Peuuior, “ Les formes avec et sans g- (k-) initial en ture et en mongol,” TP 
37 (1944) .73-101. 

7° Cf. ToGan, op. cit., p. 457, note 536. 

7° BerezIn long ago equated the Russian dan’ (or as it appears sometimes in the 
chronicles, dan’ desjatinnaja) with yasdg, and the poslina with qalén (Brrezin, 
Vnutreneje Ustroistvo Zoiotoj Ordy [The Internal Structure of the Golden Horde] 
[St. Petersburg, 1850], p. 19). At another point, he defines galdn yasdq as obroényj 
jasak, jasaényj obrok. He states further that “in Russian ordinances (v russkikh 
postanovlenijakh) the tribute dan’ le (yasdq) is differentiated from the obrok 


O89 (qalén)” (Berezin, Oéerk Vnutrennjago Ustroistva Ulusa Diucijeva (Outline of 


the Internal Structure of the Ulus of Dzuéi (= Joéi)] TVOIRAO 8 [1864].471, note 2). 
Although Berrezin does not state so explicitly, I suspect that he equates dan’ with 
yasdq, and poslina with qaldn for the reason that both dan’ and yasdq tend to head 
the list of obligations in their respective edicts, with poslina and qaldén following. 
Furthermore, the word yasdéq passed into Russian at this time with the meaning 
“tribute.” However, as I shall indicate in the discussion, there are other, more cogent 
reasons for assuming the opposite. First poélina is definitely used in the sense of yasa ~ 
yasaq, “law.” Secondly, dan’ and alban, as far as we can tell, seem to have similar 
etymologies, i.e., both derive from verbs relating to giving. 

The word alban appears occasionally in Turkic documents of this period. To my 
knowledge, alba~alban does not appear in any documents from Persia of this period. 
Francis Woodman Cueaves, in “ The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran,” 
HJAS 16 (1958) .81 (cf. also p. 91, note 4) identified one word in the documents as a 
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wan in the Liao-shih are described as meaning “ to assist.” Since 
the language of the Ch‘i-tan seems to be related to Mongolian, 
one would naturally look for some root word in Mongolian from 
which alban was derived. The only satisfactory root is the de- 
fective verb ali, which means “ give it here!” There is, of course, 
the Turkic root al-, “to take.” However, there are no Turkic 
deverbal suffixes which would explain either the formation alban 
or galén. Manchu and Tungus have a verb root ali- which means 
both to give and to receive, somewhat like the Chinese feng 4. 

Although the evidence is still insufficient to be certain, I should 
like to advance the following hypothesis: The Turkic word qgaldn 
and the Mongolian word alban both derive from a word *qalwan 
~*alwan which existed during the Liao. It was transmitted north 
to the Mongols (either directly or through the Chin) in the form 
alban, and westward to the Turks (most likely the Uighurs) in 
the form qgaldn. Both derive from some Altaic root meaning “ to 
give.” The idea of giving is basic to the tribute concept. 

In the above discussion, I have suggested that the Turkic yasaq 
was used in the same sense as qubéiri and qubéir. Since the term 
yasaq in a fiscal sense is used largely (though not exclusively) 
among the Turks of Central Asia and the Golden Horde, I shall 
discuss the relation between those two terms in the succeeding 
sections. 


variant of alba~alban, but I am not sure that I can agree with him. The lines in 
question can be found on p. 31, “ Document III (Figure 29)”: 

1... tilemji tusqu yuyul ulay-a alaba sawri gerige-yin 

2 mor buu yuyutuyai 
The translation, on page 32, reads as follows: 

“let them not request in great quantity provisions,’ loans,” relay animals,’ contri- 
butions,‘ service,° and the usage of plaques.® ” 

Cueaves has identified the word alaba as a variant of alba~alban. Alba~alban, and 
its equivalents in other languages, was the principal obligation of subject to ruler. 
In almost all the listings of fiscal obligations from this period, alba~alban or its 
equivalents head the list with the other obligations following, more or less, in order 
of importance. The appearance of alaba, assuming it is alba, after tusqu and yuyul, 
two relatively minor obligations, is thus quite strange. Furthermore, I have not 
encountered the form alaba in any document. I suspect that alaba is either a variant 
of or a mistake for aliba. Consequently, I propose the following alternative trans- 
lation: “Jet them not request in great quantity provisions, loans, relay animals, 
whatever service, and usage of plaques.” 
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At this point, I shall not discuss the actual nature of the galan 
and qubéir as fiscal obligations practiced in the I]-khanate. 
Suffice it here to point out that galdn and qubéir were the early 
tributes and levies known in Mongolian as alba qubciri. Ulti- 
mately, the galdn developed into a kind of permanent, formalized 
tribute paid by individuals both to the Il-khan and to the no- 
bility. The qubétir, as we shall point out below, developed into 
a kind of poll tax which was collected from urban inhabitants in 
money, and from nomads in animals. In the latter form, it has 
been regarded as a herd tax by many scholars. However, that was 
merely one of its manifestations. Basically, it was a poll tax, the 
evolved form of early Mongolian levies. Both words have all but 
died out in Persia. However, a faint vestige of the galén is still 
evident in the galin (in colloquial Persian 4 is usually pronounced 
a) of Kirman Province, where it designates a kind of obligatory 
service to be performed by a peasant for his landlord.” 


2. Russia 


After the conquest of Russia by the Mongols, the Russian 
princes (knjaz’ja) submitted one after the other to the invaders. 
With the formal establishment of the ulus of the Golden Horde 
in Saray-on-the-Volga in 1243, the Russian princes became the 
tributaries of the Khdn of the Golden Horde. As elsewhere in 
their vast realms, the Mongols introduced their own peculiar fiscal 
practices into Russia. One of these was the policy of tribute 
exemption, or as it is called by Russian historians, juridical-fiscal 
immunity, granted the clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The edicts of tribute exemption granted the clergy of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church represent another important group of these 
edicts in existence. For over a century, many Russian historians 
were skeptical about the genuineness of these edicts; some even 
regarded them as forgeries of relatively recent date. This was due 
not only to the existence of several mutually contradictory texts, 
but also to the motivation behind the collection of these edicts by 
some unknown compiler early in the sixteenth century. An epi- 
logue to the collection contrasts the favor shown the Church by 


77 Cf. LamBrTon, op. cit., p. 382. 
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the pagan Tatars with the then prevalent aggressions against the 
Church and its possessions by the Christian Russian princes.” 
Consequently, a number of historians were naturally suspicious 
about the validity of these documents. 

During the early part of this century, M. D. PrisELKov, one of 
Russia’s great scholars of medieval Russian literature, published 
a detailed study of the textual history of these documents.” He 
indicated that there were two basic textual traditions, one which 
he called the “ short collection,” and another which he called the 
“extended collection.” Indicating that the latter was based on 
the former, he set about reconstructing the original text of the 
“ short collection.” A comparison of PrisELKov’s reconstructed 
texts with the texts of similar letters of tribute exemption written 
in Chinese, Mongolian, and Turkic reveals such extraordinary 
similarity in style, form, and content that no doubt whatsoever 
remains about the historical validity of these documents. 

The collection consists of six documents, which PriseLKov 
classifies as “ two jarlyks and four letters.” *° The earliest of these 
is a letter from Mangii Tamir, khén of the Golden Horde, to an 
unnamed Metropolitan of the Russian Church, probably Kirill. 
PrisELKov dates the document as 1 August 1267 (Julian) .* 
Three of the documents are letters granted in the name of Tai- 
dula, called “ empress” by the unknown compiler. The first of 
these (second in the “ short collection”) was addressed to the 
Russian Grand Prince Semén Ivanovié, and is dated by PrisELKov 
as 26 September 1347 (Julian). PriseitKov states the following 
about this letter: ** 

“.. . [it] reveals to the attentive observer the history, hitherto completely 
unknown, of the relations and developments of princely power at the expense 


of the power of the metropolitans in the domain of mixed courts during the 
metropolitanships of Pétr, Theognost, Aleksej, and Kiprian.” 


78 Cf. M. D. Prisetxov, Khanskije Jarlyki Russkim Mitropolitam (Jarlyks of the 
Khans to the Russian Metropolitans) (Petrograd, 1916), pp. 61-63. 

*° For a discussion of the textual history of these documents, see PRISELKOV, op. cit., 
pp. 1-18. 

8° Ibid., p. 65. 

51 Ibid., p. 83. 

8? Ibid., p. 79; also, p. 81. 
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The second of these (sixth in the “ short collection”) is ad- 
dressed to the Metropolitan Aleksej, and is dated by PrisELKov 
as 11 February 1354 (Julian). This letter is a kind of safe- 
conduct granted the Metropolitan on the occasion of his journey 
to Constantinople for his investiture.** The third of these (fourth 
in the “short collection ”) is a real letter of tribute exemption 
granted the Metropolitan Theognost, and is dated by PrisELKov 
as 4 February 1351 (Julian). The last two are likewise docu- 
ments of tribute exemption, and are the only ones which are 
specifically called javlyk within the documents themselves. The 
first of these (fifth in the “ short collection ”) is a jarlyk from the 
khan Berdebek (Bardi Beg) to the Metropolitan Aleksej, and is 
dated by PrisetKov as November, 1357. The second of these is a 
jarlyk from the khaén Tjuljak (Tulun Beg) to the Metropolitan 
Mikhail, and is dated by PriseLkov in the year 1379.** These 
last two are almost exactly alike, word for word. 

These six documents are of immense importance in the study 
of the rise of church power in medieval Russia, and the develop- 
ment of the institution of juridical-fiscal immunity. However, in 
this article, I shall merely treat of these documents as sources for 
the elucidation of the fiscal obligations which the Turco-Mongols 
introduced into Russia. Below, I present an integral translation 
of two of these documents, the letter of Mangii Tamir, and the 
jarlyk of Bardi Beg. 

The letter of Mangii Tamir: ** 

By the power of the Supreme God, by the will [of] the Supreme Trinity. 


The word of Mengutemir.®¢ 
To the civil governors and princes, and to the military princes. Also to the 


88 Ibid., p. 81. 

** For the dating of these three documents, see ibid., pp. 71, 69 respectively. 

°° The text of this letter, as reconstructed by PrisELKov, is given on pp. 58-59. I 
am indebted to Prof. P. Boopserc for his assistance in interpreting these two docu- 
ments. However, all shortcomings are my responsibility alone. 

®°Invocations of this type are to be found in almost all Mongolian and Turkic 
edicts and letters of this period. Cf. Wtadystaw Korwicz, “Formules initiales des 
documents mongols au XIII-e et XIV-e ss.,” Rocznik Orjentalisticeny 10 (Lwow, 
1934) 181-157; cf., also Poppz, Kvadratnaja Pis’mennost’, pp. 92-101. 

Cf. PrisELKov, op. cit., pp. 83-87. For a discussion of this letter, cf. ibidem. Miangii 
Tamir ascended the “throne” of the Horde in 1266. 
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tribute-men, to the scribes, to the passing envoys, to the falconers, and to the 
leopardists.87 
The Emperor Cin-giz [said]: 


87 PrisELKOV has punctuated the beginning of this paragraph as follows: ljudskim 
baskakom, i knjazem. However, evidence from Turkic letters indicates that the ljudskim 
must be taken with both baskakom and knjazem. In the edict (yarliy) of Mangili 
Girai Khan I of the Crimea, we find the following introductory phrase: [éki kant-larin- 
ing dériyé bég-léringé, which may be rendered as: “To the dértyas and bégs of 
the interior towns.” Cf. Abdullahoglu Hassan, “Birinci Mengili Giray Han yarhji,” 
Tiirkiyat Mecmuas: 4(Istanbul, 1934).103. The word ddriiyé is the Mongolian 
equivalent of the Turkic basgag. Both words are used concurrently in the literature 
of the Golden Horde, and both appear in the Russian sources. They derive from two 
roots, daru- and bas-, respectively, which both mean “to press.” The darwya and the 
basgaq were each civil governors. The above-cited Turkic phrase justifies the punctu- 
ation: ljudskim baskakom i knjazem. We see furthermore that knjaz’ = bég. 

The poloényje knjaz’ja have their counterpart in the ming yiiz on bég-lér of the 
Turkic documents. Cf. Abdullahoglu Hassan, “Temir Kutlug Yarhf,” Tiirkiyat 
Mecmuas: 3 (Istanbul, 1935), p. 213. The “military princes” must have been the 
military nobility of the Horde. 

The Mongolian equivalents are revealed in the following passages balagadu[n] 
silde-[e]dun darugasda noyadda, which Porrs translates as follows: darugam gorodov i 
selenij, i nojonam [to the darugas of the towns and villages, and to the nojons”]. 
He cites, as support for this rendering, a similar phrase from the letter of Taidula to 
the Metropolitan Theognost: i gorodnym i selnym dorogam. Cf. Porrg, Kvad. Pis’., 
p. 106, note 6; cf., also, PrisELKov, op. cit., pp. 59 and 99. However, the Turkic passage 
cited above shows conclusively that the Mongolian phrase must be translated “to 
the noyons and darugas (= daruyas) of the towns and villages.” 

These various passages permit us to assert the following Russian, Turkic, and 
Mongolian equivalences: 

Baskak = basqaq = daruya 

Knjaz’ = bég = noyon 

Poppe states that the word dans¢ik of this edict corresponds to the word haran of 
the edicts in ’Phags-pa script. (Poppe, op. cit., p. 105). Poppe understands haran 
in the sense of “commoner.” This equation is impossible. First of all, the commoners 
always appear at the end and not in the middle of these lists. Secondly, the 
danséiki have their equivalent in the qalanéi mentioned so frequently in the Turkic 
edicts. Cf. Walther Hinz, “Zwei Steuerbefreiungsurkunden,” Documenta Islamica 
Inedita (Berlin, 1952), p. 214. 

The scribes, piscy, have their equivalent in the well-known bitikéi of the Turkic and 
the bicigeci of the Mongolian edicts. 

The “passing envoys” have their equivalent in the phrase yérir iiir iét of the 
edict of Mangili Girdi Khan I (see p. 108) and the phrase yoré‘iqun yabuqun éléin (e) 
in the ’Phags-pa edicts. Cf. Poppr, p. 60. 

The “ falconers ” and “ leopardists ” have as their Turkic equivalent the words qiséi 
and barséi (cf. “ Birinci Mengili Giray Han Yarlifi,” p. 103) and the words sbayuéin 
and barsuéin of Mongolian texts (cf. Francis Woodman Cuzaves, “The Mongolian 
Documents in the Musée de Téhéran,” HJAS 16[1953].30). 
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“Whatever there be hereafter: tribute or comestibles, now they shall not 
take them. May they pray to God with true heart for Us and Our tribe, and 
bless Us.” 8% 

So saying, ®® and subsequent emperors in the same way favored the priests 
and monks: be it tribute or anything else that may be: the seal [toll] (i.e., 
the commercial tax), the plough [toll], [maintenance of] postal relays, war 
[service], no one shall demand anything. And [so] they spoke, [and letters] 
were given (?).°° Who thus does not know this among Us? We all know it. 


88 Compare this passage with the Mongolian passage cited above in the section 
“Tribute and Levy (Alban and Qubéiri).” The phrase dan’ ili korm is curious. It 
corresponds to the alba qubé‘iri of the Mongolian texts. One would expect poélina. It 
seems that in this early edict (1267), the word korm was used to render an original 
qubéiri or yasaq. 

As I indicate below, the qubéiri originally was a levy which later evolved into a tax 
(conceptually speaking). Korm means “ comestibles, provisions, fodder.” As we know 
from the sources, the early Mongolian levies often consisted of provisions and supplies 
for their armies. Consequently, it may have been that the Russian scribes translated 
qubéiri (or possibly yasag) in the sense of [levy of] provisions. Later on the term 
poélina arises as a generic term for a variety of fiscal obligations, and we find dan’ and 
poslina repeatedly associated as a fixed expression, more or less as an equivalent of 
alba qubéiri. 

°° The phrase tak molvja is a literal rendering of a Turkic tip or a Mongolian kemen. 
Both expressions are converba, deriving from the roots ti- and keme-, respectively, 
meaning “to say.” In these edicts, these converba function, so to say, as quotation 
marks for preceding direct and indirect discourse. Consequently, contrary to the rules 
of Russian grammar, the expression tak molvja must be taken as referring to the pre- 
ceding rather than to the subsequent passage. This is demonstrated by the last tak 
molvja in the letter. Were the expression tak molvja to be taken as referring to sub- 
sequent passages, the last tak molvja would be left dangling. 

°° The phrase rekli byli dati is unclear to me. PrisetKov (p. 84) speaks of this 
phrase as follows: 

“Here the concept of ‘dan’’ of the Jassa has been broadened by tamga, popluinyj 
(the plough[-toll]), by jam, and by voina (military [service]), and the concept of 
‘korm’ has been rendered descriptively: ‘kto éego ni sprosit, i rekli byli dati” The 
latter, apparently, must be understood in such a way that the ‘ korms’ of officials in 
the time of the ‘first emperors’ were determined by the paiza, which were given by 
the khan and [which] gave the words of the people who possessed them the significance 
and weight of the khan himself.” 

I cannot agree with this interpretation. Both the Mongolian and Turkic documents, 
when listing the obligations from which the recipient was to be freed, usually end the 
list with a phrase like the following: ... Ya-u k‘e anu buliju t‘at‘aju bu abt‘uqayi 
ge'en bariju yabu:ayi bié'ig Ggbeé. Following Cueaves, I translate this phrase as fol- 
lows: “. . . let them not take their effects by robbing and expropriating; [so] saying, 
[We] have given a letter which he may go on keeping in his possession” (cf. Francis 
Woodman Cueaves, “The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran,” pp. 30, 
line 6, and $2, lines 14-15). 

On the basis of this corresponding passage in a Mongolian edict we must under- 
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And We, invoking God, have not taken away their letters. 

So saying, [We decree that] in the original way: 

“ Whatever tribute, or plough [toll], or [furnishing of] vehicle{s], or comesti- 
bles, whosoever it may be, let him not demand [such]. They shall not give 
[anything for the maintenance of] postal relays, war [services], the seal [tax]. 

“Or whatever church [possessions]: land, water, gardens, vineyards, mills, 
wintering places, summering places, let them not seize them.** And if they 
should take them, let them return them. 

“ And whatever church [people]: masters (i.e. artisans), let the falconers, 
leopardists, [and] whosoever it might be, not seize them, nor keep them under 
surveillance.®? 

“Or whatever there be in their law: books or anything else, let them not 
seize [them] nor tear [leaves] out, nor destroy them. 

“ And whosoever slander their faith, that man shall exculpate himself and 
die. 

“ Those who eat the same bread as the priests and live in the same house, 
with whom there be brother or son, moreover unto them [be] favor in the same 
way, if they do not betake themselves from them (i.e., if they do not betake 
and separate themselves from the priests). If they should betake themselves 
from them, be it tribute or whatever else, let them thereupon give [it] to him 
(to the priest ?) .” 

Now, the priests have been favored by Us according to the original letter: 

“May Ye continue to invoke God and bless Us. But if Ye should not have 
a true heart in invoking God for Us, then sin shall be upon You.” 

So saying, [We say]: 

“Tf someone be not a priest, [such as] other people, but he (i. e., the priest) 
should have taken [him] unto himself, let him pray to God, so that he [too] 
shall be [included] in that.” % 

So saying, We have given the letter to this Metropolitan. Those who see 
and hear this letter shall not demand either tribute or anything else from the 
priests and monks, nor shall governors,‘ princes, scribes, plough{-toll] men, nor 
seal [-toll] men take [anything from them]. But if they should take [some- 
thing], they shall exculpate themselves according to the Great Jaza and shall 
die. 


stand the phrases rekli byli dati as referring not to korm but to the giving of the 
letter. We may understand the word dati either as an infinitive or as the nominative 
plural of the participium preteriti passivi of the verb dat’/davat’, “to give.” I prefer 
to understand it in the latter sense. Since rekli byli is in the plural, we must 
associate it with the only other plural expression in the passage: posledniji cari, 
“ subsequent emperors.” 

Therefore, I propose the following rendering: 

“ And [so] they spoke, [and letters] were given.” 

*? Cf. Poppe, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

*? I understand steregut as the $d person plural of the verb stereé’, “to guard.” 

°°T am not certain about the meaning of this passage. It may be that whosoever 
associates himself with the clergy for religious purposes likewise is to benefit from the 
exemption. 

°* On baskak, see note 87. 
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“So saying, [this letter] was written in the year of the hare, the first month 
of autumn, on the fourth of the old [third of the month],®° on the Tala.” °° 


The jarlyk of Bardi Beg: * 


By the power and grandeur of the Immortal God since [Our] fathers and 
grandfathers. 

The word of Berdebek. By the suggestion (i.e., memorial) of Mulabuga.®® 

To the Tatar, the Ulus, and the Military Princes.®® 
To [their] own district governors. And to the princes, and scribes, and seal[-toll] 
men, and [river] bank [control] men, and the passing envoys, and the falconers, 
and the leopardists, and the buralozniki,1 and the post [guards], and the boat 
men, or whomsoever proceed on whatever task, to the multitude, and to all.1% 


°5 Vetkha seems to be the genitive of a word vetkho, from vetkhij, “old.” The 
Mongolian month was divided into three parts, and vetkho may refer to the last third 
of the month. Cf. also the word nova (genitive of novo) in the next document. 

°° Tala, in Mongolian, means “ field” or “ plain.” In this context it may just mean 
“ steppe.” 

°? For the jarlyk of Bardi Beg, cf. PriseLKov, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

°8 Judging from the phrases at the end of the jarlyk, it seems clear that mysl’ must 
be understood in the sense of “ memorial.” Mulabuga, also mentioned at the end of 
the edict, may be an original Mulla Buya. 

°°T am not certain whether in the phrase tatarskim ulusnym i ratnym knjazem, the 
first two adjectives should be taken separately or jointly. The absence of the con- 
junction i might indicate that they should be taken jointly. 

70°Tn the edict of Tamir Qutluq, we find the phrase: borla tamyasi, which may be 
rendered as the “vineyard seal[-toll].” Cf. “Temir Kutlug Yarhfi,” p. 217. It is 
possible that the word buraloznik may be related to borla. 

101 For similar lists of officials, cf. Hinz and ABDULLAHOGLU, op. cit. 

Re: volostnym samym dorogam. Doroga is but the Russian version of the Mon- 
golian daruya, and means the same as basqaq, “ governor.” The word occurs as late 
as 1483 in a treaty between the Grand Prince Ivan Vasil’evié of Moscow and the 
Grand Prince Ivan Vasil’evié of Rjazan’. Cf. Dukhovnyje i Dogovornyje Gramoty 
Velikikh i Udel’nykh Knjazej XIV-XVI vv. (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), pp. 284, 288. 

The index to the Akty Social’no-ekonomiéeskoj Istorii Severo-vostoénoj Rusi 1 
(Moscow, 1952), p. 741, defines volost’ as “ administrative unit, often co-inciding with 
the peasant commune (obiéina).” In the letter of Taidula to the Metropolitan 
Theognost, we find the following passage: i volostnym, i gorodnym, i selnym dorogam 
(PrisELKov, p. 59). In the similarly stereotyped mid-fifteenth century dukhovnyje 
gramoty, or wills and testaments of the princes, we usually find passages like the 
following: A se daju s(y)nu svojemu, knjaz(ju) Dmitrju: [Mozaesk so vsemi] 
volostmi, i so [sely], i z bort’ju, i s tamgoju, i so vsemi poslinami (Cf. Dukh. i Dogov. 
Gram., p. 15). This passage may be rendered, “And I give to my son, the Prince 
Dmitrij: [MozZaesk together with all] districts, and with the villages, and with the 
apiary [toll ?], and with the seal [toll] and with all customs.” 

The volost’ thus appears to be an administrative unit, the next largest unit after 
the towns and villages. The word samym undoubtedly indicates that the darwya was 
appointed by the princes, whether Tatar or Russian, rather than by the Court. 
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The Emperor Cin-giz and subsequent emperors, our fathers, and for whom 
prayer-men and the entire caste of priests prayed, [decreed]: 

“Whatever tribute there be, or custom, it is not necessary for them to 
observe it, so that they may invoke God in peace and repeat the prayer.” 

So saying, they granted the jarlyks. And whosoever it might be, all [of the 
emperors ?], having known this, granted the jarlyks. And now, We, not 
changing the jarlyks of the original emperors, having thought [this] out, in the 
same [way] have favored the Metropolitan Aleksej, [and state]: 

“ As [he is] seated in Volodimir,1 prays to God for Us and Our tribe, and 
recites the prayer,” so We have spoken: 

“ Whatever tribute there may be, or custom, they shall not take [such] 
from them; nor vehicle{s], nor comestibles, nor food, nor levies,1°* nor honoring 
(?) 2° they shall not give [such]. 

“ Or whatever church [possessions]: homes, lands, waters, gardens, vineyards, 
mills, they shall not take them [away] from them, nor do any violence upon 
them. 

“ And whosoever has taken anything, or whosoever take anything, let them 
give it back. 

“ And in their church houses, whosoever it may be, let them not establish 
themselves therein, nor destroy them. But whosoever should establish himself 
[therein] or destroy them, they shall be in sin and shall die. 

“And Thou, Aleksej the Metropolitan, and all your priestly caste shall 
repeat that we (i.e., the Metropolitan and the priests) have been thus favored. 
Indeed, whatever Thou doest through customary [law] unto church houses, 
lands, waters, gardens, vineyards, or unto church people, that is up to Thee. Or 
whosoever commit whatever [kind of] evil deed by thievery, murder, [and] lie, 
Thou shouldst not look upon it, but Thou thyself shalt know how to make 
rectification thereon. And pray for Us to God. Henceforth Thou [art] the 
leader, and We shall say nothing [about] that.” 

So We have spoken. We have given to You the paiza 1° and the jarlyk with 
the crimson seal as confirmation. 

[Written] in the year of the hen,1°* the tenth month, in [the year] 708, in the 


79? Re: i kak v Volodimeri sed. In the section of the Troickaja Letopis’ dealing 
with the removal of the Metropolitan from Kiev to the North, we find the following 
passage: . . . 7 tako sede v Volodimeri s klirosom i s vsem iitijem svojim (Troickaja 
Letopis’ [Moscow-Leningrad, 1950], p. $49. This may be rendered as: “. . . and so he 
settled in Volodimer (= Vladimir-on-the-Kljaz’ma) together with [his] ecclesiastical 
retinue and all his effects.” 

18 Re: zaprosov. Zapros literally means “demand.” “Levy” in this context 
expresses the intended meaning of zapros adequately. 

74 Re: pocestija. I am not certain what poéestije is. It is probably related to 
pocest’, “honoring.” It may refer to the general obligation to send gifts to the Court 
on various and sundry occasions, or to the necessity of entertaining envoys. 

*°5 For reproductions of Mongolian paiza, cf. Poppe, Kvad. Pis’., pp. 78 ff. 

7° Re: Tetiguja leta. PrisEtKov (p. 67) indicates that tetiguja derives from the 
Mongolian “ takhija.” This is not certain. Though the Mongolian word for “hen” 
is takiya, the Russian word could just as well derive from the Turkic taqiyu ~ taqiqu. 
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month of Sylgat,!°? on the tenth of the new [third of the month]. 
And the Court ?°® was nomadizing on the Kaonga. 


It was written. 
Mulabuga, Usjain, Sarai, Jagaltai, Kutlubuga**° and the leading princes 


have presented a petition. 
Seuné Temir Mjur Baki has written [this jarlyk].” + 


The obligations from which the Metropolitan and his people 
were exempted are immediately recognizable as those existing in 
other parts of the realm: the tribute (dan’), the commercial tax 
(tamya), the obligation to maintain the postal relay system 
(jam) , the requirement to furnish envoys and soldiers with pro- 
visions, and the obligations to render military service. It is inter- 
esting to note that the clergy was also exempted from a plough 
tax, seemingly the Russian equivalent of the land taxes of other 
parts of the realm. However, the plough tax was not a real land 
tax. On the contrary, ploughs were regarded as a measure of 
wealth and levies were made accordingly. 

The principal obligations from which the Metropolitans were 
exempted are summarized in the expression: “ Whatever tribute 
(dan’) there may be, or custom (poSlina), they shall not take 


[such] from them.” Dan’ is a word designating an institution 
recorded in Russian sources for many centuries antedating the 
Mongolian period, and in precisely the same sense used during 


Cf. von Gasatn, Alttiirkische Grammatik, p. $38. Tetiguja is probably an error for 
*tekiguja, with the singular nominative *tekigu. This brings it closer to the Turkic 
rather than the Mongolian word. 

107 We have here a date given according to the Muslim reckoning. However, this 
date which PriseLkov has equated with 12 April 1308 (Julian) (op. cit., p. 67), does 
not coincide with the reign of Bardi Bég. PriseLKov attempts to explain this dis- 
crepancy of dates by suggesting that the edict of Bardi Bég, the edict of Tulun Bég, 
and a non-existant edict of ‘Aziz are all reconfirmations of an original edict issued by 
the khan Toqta to the Metropolitan Pétr on 12 April 1308, and in recopying the old 
edict, the scribes forgot to change the date (pp. 67-69). 

The word “ Sylgat ” is the Arabic Zu’l-qa‘dd, the eleventh month of the Arabic lunar 
year. 

*°° On nova, see note 95. 

10° The word Orda must be translated as “Court” in conformity with its original 
meaning. 

4°T suggest the following reconstructions for these obviously Tatar names: Mulla 
Buya, Hussain, Sarai, (?) Jagaltai, and Qutluq Buya. 

21 T suggest the following reconstruction of the name of the scribe: Siiné (?) Tamir 
Mor Bagi. 
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that time: a tribute paid by subject to ruler. PoSlina, however, is 
a different matter. The word po3lina appears quite frequently in 
the chronicles relating to the pre-Mongolian period, but usually 
in the sense of “ ancient practice, custom, usage.” PREOBRAZEN- 
SKIJ gives it an even wider meaning: “ancient law.” *”’ It does 
not occur very often in the chronicles relating to the pre-Mon- 
golian period in the sense of fiscal obligation or toll (which is the 
modern meaning). A letter of the Prince of Novgorod Vsevolod 
to the Church of John the Baptist (Ioann Predteéa) of about 
1136 is recorded wherein the priests of the church are granted in 
perpetuity the poslina “from the merchants in the Rus’.”*** 

Two problems are involved here: (1) the semantic and insti- 
tutional content of poSlina in the Russia of this period, and (2) 
the Mongolian or Turkic equivalent of poSlina, in view of the fact 
that these edicts are direct translations of a Mongolian or Turkic 
original. I shall deal with the second problem first. 

Since Turkic was the official language of the Golden Horde, 
we are justified in regarding these documents as Russian transla- 
tions of a Turkic and not a Mongolian original. From internal 
evidence in the Russian edicts, it is clear that poslina was used 
to render a Turkic term yasa~yasag. This can be seen from the 
following passages. The first is from the edict of Bardi Beg: 

“ Indeed, whatever Thou doest through customary [law] (pos- 
lina) unto church houses, lands, waters, gardens, vineyards, or 
unto church people, that is up to Thee.” Again, another passage 
from the letter of Taidula to the Metropolitan Aleksej: ** 

“Now whosoever hereupon commit violence, he shall explain 
himself on the Great Custom (Polina) .” Again, in a passage 
from the edict of Mangii Tamir: 

“But if they should take [something], they shall exculpate 
themselves according to the Great Jaza and shall die.” 

There is no doubt that the phrase po velicej jaze refers to the 


222 Cf. PREOBRAZENSKIJ, Etimologiéeskij Slovar’ Russkago Jazyka 1 (Moscow, 1910), 
p. 119a-b. 

48 Cf. Novgorodskaja Pérvaja Letopis’ Starsego i Mladsego Izvodov (Moscow, 
1950), pp. 508, 558-561. 

%14Cf. PrIsELKOv, op. cit., p. 61: A kto paki silu uéiniti, i on na velikoj poiline 
peremolvitsja 
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“ Great Yasa” of Cinggis Qan. On the basis of the above-cited 
passages, it is clear that the phrase: na velikoj posline, and the 
phrase po velicej jaze must refer to the same thing, namely the 
“Great Yasa.” Therefore, we are justified in asserting that 
poslina in this instance was used to render the Turkic yasa. The 
word yasa~yasaq in Turkic, like poélina, has a dual meaning in 
the Mongolian period. On the one hand, it is sometimes rendered 
by scholars as “law.” In view of Turco-Mongolian social struc- 
ture, it would be more correct to render yasa~yasaq as a formu- 
lated or un-formulated customary law. On the other hand, as will 
be seen in the subsequent section on the Golden Horde, yasa~ 
yasaq also had the meaning of fiscal obligation. In fact, the ex- 
pression galan yasaq or yasaq qalan occurs in contexts similar to 
the alba qub¢iri of the Mongolian edicts. 

In asserting the philological equivalence of poslina and yasa~ 
yasaq, I am not establishing an institutional equivalence. Before 
one can attempt an institutional comparison, one must go into the 
nature of both poSlina and yasaq in their respective societies. 

As stated above, the word poSlina does not occur often in the 
chronicles relating to the pre-Mongolian period, in a fiscal sense. 
In the letter of Prince Vsevolod, it designated a toll, presumably 
in money, paid by merchants passing through the territory around 
Novgorod under the control of the prince. In one of the versions 
of this letter, we find the following passage: **° 

“.. . and give him (i.e., the Statthalter of the Grand Prince) 
20 pud of honey for the sweetening of the pure custom (poilina) 
according to antiquity.” 

Although this phrase is difficult to understand, it is clear that 
poslina was meant to designate some form of traditional payment, 
in other words an established fiscal obligation. This explanation 
thus provides a link between the basic meaning of poilina, “ cus- 
tomary [law],” and its derived fiscal meaning. 

Although poslina in the fiscal sense appears rarely in documents 
relating to the pre-Mongolian period, it appears frequently in 
the jarlyks and letters discussed above, and very often in the 


115. |. a dati im 20 pudov medu na podslastu éistogo posliny po starine (Novg. Let., 
p. 509). 
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socio-economic documents of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In both the jarlyks and letters of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and the documents of the fifteenth century, poslina 
appears as a generic term for a whole series of obligations, ranging 
from the tamya (the commercial tax), a Tatar obligation, to 
purely internal fiscal obligations, such as the mowing of the 
prince’s grain and the feeding of his horses. As a whole, however, 
the category of poSlinas did not include the tribute (dan’) , which 
represented a category by itself. In general, in the documents of 
the fifteenth century, poSlina designates a series of fiscal obliga- 
tions owed by individuals to their various rulers, obligations in 
theory permanent and not arbitrary. Some of these, such as the 
necessity to maintain the postal relay system (jam) or the re- 
quirement to construct city walls and fortifications (goroda delati) 
were undoubtedly a kind of corvée, carried out by actual labor 
or by commutation with a sum of money. Others, like the tamya 
and the myt (the transportation toll) were levied on individuals 
in terms of products. Polina, in fact, can be perfectly rendered 
by the English word “ custom,” for “ custom,” in medieval times, 
meant both “customary service owed by feudal tenants to their 
lord, customary rent paid in kind or in money,” as well as “ toll.” 
In a semi-feudal society, such as that of medieval Russia, fiscal 
obligations tended to be personal, reflecting personal loyalties 
and bonds, rather than material, based on land. Consequently, 
the similarity of the poslina institution to the “custom” (or 
consuetudo) institution of medieval Europe is not surprising. 

In the Russian jazlyks and letters, the terms dan’ and poi3lina 
occur as a unit summing up the fiscal obligations from which 
exemption was granted. I have already shown that poslina is a 
rendering of yasa~yasaq. In the Turkic edicts, we find a similar 
dual expression in the form qalan yasaq or yasaq qalan, and I 
have already mentioned similar dualities for Persia, deriving from 
the Mongolian expression alba qubéiri. Consequently, we can 
state that the expression dan’ i po3lina ultimately is a philological 
equivalent of alba qubéiri. 

At this point it seems fit to inquire whether the various insti- 
tutions referred to by these terms corresponded in actual practice. 
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Alba and dan’, of course, correspond perfectly. Both designated 
tribute. Qubéiri, as I have indicated above, meant basically 
“levy.” It was a levy imposed on individuals in terms of wealth 
such as land or herds. Thus we may call it a poll levy. However, 
with the consolidation of the Turco-Mongolian conquests, insti- 
tutions became stabilized and the irregular levies were trans- 
formed into regular taxes. Yet, even in its evolved form, the 
qubéiri remained a poll tax based on wealth, such as herds, textiles, 
etc. Since the word yasa~yasaq fundamentally meant [customary] 
law, we can assume that fiscally it designated some kind of per- 
manent obligation, rather than an arbitrary levy. In other words, 
yasa~yasaq, in the Turkic documents of the Golden Horde, 
emerges as an institutional equivalent of the evolved concept, 
rather than of the primitive qubéiri concept. 

The term poslina in medieval Russia covered a considerable 
number of obligations, some of which were native to Russian 
society, while others were introduced by the Turco-Mongols. 
Suffice it to say that with the growth of the Muscovite state 
power, the multiplicity of po3linas tended to be subsumed into 
fixed payments in currency, the obroks. 


3. The Golden Horde 


The Golden Horde, as it was known in the Russian sources 
(Zolotaja Orda) or the Khanate of Qipéaq, as it was known in the 
Islamic and Chinese sources, was formally established in the year 
1243 by Batu, grandson of Cinggis and conqueror of Russia and 
Eastern Europe. With its capital at Saray-on-the-Volga, the 
territory of the Horde stretched from Central and Southern Russia 
deep into the plains of Central Asia, covering the Plain of the 
Qipéaq (Dast-i Qipéaq) , as that region was known in the Islamic 
sources. Almost as soon as the Horde was established, Batu 
carved out two major appanages and gave them to his brothers. 
To his elder brother Orda, he gave the region around the Aral 
Sea, which thenceforth received the name Aq Ordo, i.e., the 
“White Horde.” To his younger brother Saiban, he gave the 
region around the southern Urals, which thenceforth received the 
name K6k Ordo, i.e., the “ Blue Horde.” The entire territory 
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of Russia, however, remained under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Khan at Saray. The rule of the Golden Horde was marked by 
constant dissension and conflict between members of the ruling 
Turco-Mongolian nobility. Toward the middle of the fifteenth 
century, three new centers of power arose: (1) Kazan, (2) the 
Crimea, and (3) Astrakhan. These new khanates were all founded 
by relatives of the khans of the Golden Horde, and most of their 
social and economic institutions were derived from the Golden 
Horde. Consequently, we must regard them as the last rem- 
nants of the great Mongolian Empire of the thirteenth century. 

Like the rulers of other parts of the Mongolian Empire, the 
khans of the Golden Horde and the successor khanates carried on 
the policy of tribute exemption for the clergy and favored indi- 
viduals. A number of edicts of tribute exemption, issued by the 
khans of the Golden Horde and successor khanates, are for- 
tunately still in existence. These documents, which are all written 
in Turkic, are generally labelled tarkhdén documents by scholars 
because of the invariable occurrence of a phrase like: tarkhdan 
bolsun tidimiz, “ we have said: let him become a tarkhdn.” In 
other words, in granting fiscal exemption to the favored individual, 
the khan bestowed upon him the title tarkhan. 

The tarkhdn institution thus played a great role not only in 
each Mongolian ulus, but in medieval Russia as well. The policy 
of tribute exemption toward the church, as shown by the issuance 
of “ tarkhdn letters” (tarkhannyje gramoty) , was practiced both 
by the khans of the Golden Horde and the Russian knjaz’ja. It 
probably contributed greatly to the establishment of the institu- 
tion of juridical-fiscal immunity for the church, a significant factor 
in medieval Russian history. After the destruction of the khanate 
of Kazan, the Russian czars continued to carry out the tarkhan 
policies of the former. Actually, with the fall of the khanate, the 
Czar of Russia became the successor khan, and is referred to as 
such in many documents. In the capacity of khan, he collected a 
fixed tribute, called the jasak, from his Asiatic subjects. When 
the Baskirs submitted to the Czar and became his subjects (jasaé- 
nyje), certain Baskir nobles were exempted from the jasak (though 
not from the requirement to render military service) and were given 
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the title tarkhdn. They thus formed a group whose social position 
lay somewhere between that of the jasaényje inorodcy, i.e., the 
Asiatic subjects of the Czar who paid the jasak, and the group of 
Asiatic retainers known as the sluzylyje ljudi, literally “ people of 
service,” who eventually became partially assimilated into their 
Russian counterparts.’ 

There is little direct historical material in existence relating to 
the Golden Horde. Most of the knowledge we have of the Horde 
and its successor khanates derives from travellers’ descriptions, 
records in the Russian and Persian sources, and the few documents 
and letters that still survive. Among the latter, the six extant 
tarkhén documents form one of the most important sources for 
the study of the administrative and fiscal structure of that society. 
They are written in the same stereotyped manner in which similar 
documents were written throughout every Mongol ulus, although 
significant variations in terms and terminology do occur. These 
documents usually begin by enumerating the officials and persons 
of the realm concerned with fiscal administration, directly and 
indirectly, and enjoin them to observe the stipulations of the 
edict. Then they list, in greater or lesser detail, those obligations 
due the Khan from which the tarkhdn is henceforth freed. Of 
these six, only two actually originated from the Golden Horde. 
The other four derive from the khanate of the Crimea. 

Although the documents have been studied by a number of 
Russian, Turkish, and German scholars, the true meaning and 
content of many of the institutions described and mentioned have 
not been worked out. In general, the edicts free the tarkhan from 
the same obligations which are mentioned in similar edicts else- 
where: from the payment of tribute to the khan, from the obliga- 
tion to feed and house his envoys and soldiers, from the necessity 
of maintaining the postal relay system, from the payment of the 
commercial tax, and from the payment of the land tax. In these 
edicts, the yasdq qalan figure among the principal obligations from 
which the tarkhdn was exempted.'"’ In the edict of the Crimean 


1° Novyj Enciklopediéeskij Slovar’ 20.510-522; cf., also, George Vernapsky, The 
Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 1953), p. 337. 
117 This may be seen from the following extracts from these edicts: 
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Khan Hajji Girdi (1428?-1466), in lieu of the usual expression 
yasdq qaldn, we find the expression isdg (= yasdq) alban.** Here 
we have convincing evidence that the Mongolian alban and the 
Turkic galdn are indeed equivalents. Nicholas N. Porrr has 
shown that the Mongolian language was known and used in the 
Golden Horde."® Therefore, it is not too surprising to find a Mon- 
golian word used in place of a normal Turkic expression. 

These Turkic tarkhén documents differ much more in content 
and terminology than do the Sino-Mongolian and Russian edicts. 
Therefore, it is more difficult to evaluate the relative importance 
of the obligations mentioned in the former. However, the fre- 
quent mention of taxes connected with commerce makes it seem 
likely that commercial taxes, such as the tamyd, the tartnaq, and 
the bdaé, formed one of the principal sources of revenue of the 
khan. In these edicts, the term qaldn is never qualified or de- 
scribed, and although several types of yaséq are mentioned, the 
real nature of these different types remains unknown. Two kinds 
of yasdéq are mentioned in the edict of Hajji Girai, namely the 
béytinsa yasdayi and the qgdldi (?) yasdyi; Walther Hrvz has not 
succeeded in explaining either one satisfactorily..*° In the edict 
of Tamiir Qutluq, the following expression occurs: taban-liq 
gismat qubur yasayi. Neither I. N. Berezin, Rapiorr, nor Ab- 
dullahoglu Hassan, three scholars who have worked on this edict, 
has been able to explain satisfactorily the meaning of the expres- 
sion.’** On first glance it seems that three types of yasdéq, namely 
taban-liq yasayi, qismat yasdyi, and qubur yasdyi, are involved. 


Basé bi tarkhdn-ldri-miz-din yasdq qaldn tip tilimdsiin dlmésinlér (N. N. Berezin, 
Khanskije Jarlyki 2 (Kazan, 1851], Pp. 50). 

Yasdq qaldn siisin ‘alifah tip tilémasiinlar 
(Abdullahoglu Hassan, “ Birinci Mengili Giray Han Yarligi,” pp. 99-109. 

Y asaq qalén saliry musamma salmdsin-lér (‘Abdu ‘lah Battal, “Sahib Girai Khan 
Yarliyi” T iirkiyyat Majmii‘a-si 2 [1926]. 75-103). 

118 Cf, Walther Hinz, “Zwei Steuerbefreiungsurkunden,” p. 214: 

87... . bit kiindin ilgarii iséq albén 

38 dlmdsinlér musammd séliy sélmdsinlér dlmésinlar 

419N. N. Poppe, “ Zolotoordynskaja rukopis’ na bereste” [‘ Manuscript of the 
Golden Horde on Birch Bark ”] Sovetskoje Vostokovedenije 2(1941) .81-136. 

120 Hinz, op. cit., p. 216. 

121 Cf. Abdullahoglu Hassan, “Temir Kutlug Yarhgi” [“ The Yazliy of Temir 
Qutluy ”], Tiirkiyat Mecmuasi $ (1985) .217. 
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All three scholars agree that taban-liq means “ subjects” in the 
collective sense. Qismat is a common Arabo-Persian-Turkish word 
meaning “ division.” In the Persian sources of the Mongolian 
period, gismat is often used in the sense of “ re-partition of taxes 
among the population.” Ann K. §. Lampton has this to say 
about gismat: **? 

qismat (obs.), see mu‘amaleh. The term gismat may possibly have been 
used for a levy made for extraordinary purposes, or for the payment of the 
expenses of the administration, etc. 

mu‘admaleh .: . In Seljuq times there was a special divani mu‘dmalat va 


gismat which was presumably concerned with revenue derived from public 
contraction, i. e. revenue paid under agreements of the muqdta‘eh type. 


As far as the word qubur is concerned, BrrEzin suggested that 
qubur may be an error for qubéur. The word yasdq passed into 
Russian in the form jasak. In later Czarist times, jasak designated 
a kind of fixed tribute paid the czar by some of his Asiatic sub- 
jects. It is possible that the taban-liq yasayi may have meant 
something similar to the Russian jasak. In the Turco-Mongolian 
supplement to the Muqaddimatu *I-Addab, the Mongolian cognate 
of yasdq, jasay, is explained by the Turkic word saliy, which 
means simply “impost.”*** It is possible that yasdq has this 
meaning in the above expressions. In any case, whereas only one 
type of qgaldn existed, there seem to have been several types of 
yasaq, as there were several types of poSlinas in Russia. 

The tarkhdan edicts generally list another category of obliga- 
tions which do not have direct equivalents in other edicts of 
tribute exemption, namely musammd saliy or saliy musammd. 
Hinz has translated musammé saliy in the edict of Hajji Girai as 
“die sogenannte Kopfsteuer.” *** However, the occurrence of the 
inverted form saliy musammd in one of the edicts makes it seem 
unlikely that H1nz’s rendering is correct.’ The Turkic word 


122 LAMBTON, op. cit., pp. 437, 434. 

#28.N. N. Poppe, Mongol’skij Slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1938), p. 208a. The Mongolian jasay is defined as Turkic saliy. The latter appears 
frequently in Uighur documents of the Mongolian and pre-Mongolian period. It derives 
from the verb sal-, “to impose.” Poppe translates it as nalog, which in Russian means 
exactly the same thing, viz., “an imposition,” “an impost.” 

224 Hinz, op. cit., p. 216. 

725 Cf. Abdullahoglu, op. cit., p. 103. 
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saliy clearly means impost. The Arabic musammd means simply 
“named,” “ mentioned.” Judging from the context of these Turkic 
edicts, both yasdq and qaldn were clearly defined obligations. 
That is to say that yasdéq was a generic term used to designate 
several types of formalized taxes, and qaldn designated the basic 
obligation of tribute and service. However, it is well known that 
the Turco-Mongols of the Golden Horde continued to carry out 
periodic levies over and above the fixed norms of the tribute-tax 
obligations. Consequently, it may be that the musamd salty or the 
saliy musammd belong to the category of such levies. 

In these Turkic edicts, yaséq and qaldén must be regarded as 
among the principal obligations of the Golden Horde and the 
successor khanates. Compared to the Sino-Mongolian and Rus- 
sian edicts, and the extract of an edict of tribute exemption for 
the clergy in the work of Rasidu *d-Din, these Turkic edicts are 
much later in time. Consequently, the institutional significance 
of many of the common terms may vary greatly from the original 
meaning in the edicts of the first Mongol rulers. Yasdq, in par- 
ticular, seems to have taken on the more formalized meaning of 
tax. However, yasdéq and qgaldn are the only expressions in these 


edicts which can be regarded as generically similar to the alba 
qubciri of the Sino-Mongolian edicts. 


4. Conclusions 


The above discussion is based on the premise that the Mongols 
introduced the fiscal practices peculiar to their own society into 
every ulus which they founded. Specifically, they introduced the 
same system of tributes and levies, known to them as alba qub- 
cirt, throughout their domains. Of course, as time went on these 
tributes and levies changed into various kinds of taxes and other 
types of fiscal obligations. However, regardless of such changes 
in form, the alba qubéiri remained direct sources of revenue for the 
Mongolian rulers and the related and allied nobility. Because of 
the linguistic diversity in the Mongolian Empire, alba qubciri 
was called differently in the various languages concerned. On the 
basis of the above discussions, I suggest the following termino- 
logical equivalences: 
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“Mongolian: alba (n) qubcin 
Chinese: ch‘ai-fa 

Persian: qalan qubéir 
Russian: dan’ poslina 
Turkic: qalan yasaq 


We have already shown the philological equivalence of poslina 
and yasdq, but what is the relationship between yasdéq and qub- 
iri? In the juridical documents from Central Asia mentioned 
above, we have an indication that yasdq and qubéiri were used 
in the same sense. Neither the word qubéir nor any of its vari- 
ants, to my knowledge, appears in texts of the Golden Horde. On 
the other hand, the word yasdq in its fiscal sense is used only 
rarely in the Persian sources, whereas the word qubcir appears 
quite frequently. The Turco-Mongolian supplement to the Mu- 
qaddimatu ’l-Addb defines the Mongolian cognate of yasdq, jasay, 
as saliy, “impost.” The word yasdq was derived from the common 
Turkic verbal root yasa-, “to fix,” “to determine,” whence its 
other meaning “law.” In Persia, the word qubétr came to desig- 
nate a specific kind of tax. Yasdq in a fiscal sense was rarely used. 
However, in the Ankara inscription (vide infra) we have an in- 
stance of yasdé (a variant form of yasdéq) used in a generic sense to 
include obligations of the qubétr type. In the Turkic documents 
of the Golden Horde, the word yasdq occurs to the exclusion of 
the words qubéiri qubciir. In the Uighur documents from Central 
Asia, however, there are six occurrences of the word qubéir (an- 
other variant form of qubéiri~qubétir) to only two of the word 
yasaq.’** One of these documents contains the following pas- 
sage: **” 
“ Taéadan, my word. To Tayinéaq;: 


#26 Cf. Caferoglu Ahmet, “ Uygurlarda Hukuk ve Maliye Istilahlam” [Legal and 
Fiscal Terms among the Uighurs ”], Tiirkiyat Mecmuas 3 (1935) .40. 

#27 Raptorr/Mauov, Uigurische Sprachdenkmiler, p. 121: 

Taéadan séz-iim. Tayinéag-qa 

Sdning qubéir tarig-ing- 

da bu Samii Tayisma-qa iié kiirt tariq birgil. Qan yasaq tirér min 
I have changed Raptorr’s transcription into a more current system. The value of 
some of the consonants of the proper names is not clear. 
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“For your qubéir grain give three kiiri of grain to this Samis 
Tayisma. I am collecting the imperial yasaq.” *** 

The occurrence of both qubéir and yasdq in the same passage 
indicates that there must have been some kind of relationship 
between the two. I have already noted above that in another one 
of these Uighur documents, both the words galdn and alban occur. 
It seems apparent that both the Turkic qgaldn and yasaq, and 
the Mongolian alban and qubéir were terms used by the Uighurs 
of Central Asia. Even today, a variant form of alban, alwan, is 
used in Eastern Tiirki, and another variant, alman, occurs in the 
speech of the Kirghiz.’*® In both of these documents, the terms 
qalén and yasaq seem to have been used in the sense of some 
specific obligation, whereas alban and qubéir are used in a more 
generic sense. 


IV. Evolution of the Tributes and Levies 


As the Mongols assumed permanent possession of the con- 
quered sedentary societies, the tributes and levies they collected 
from their own peoples were extended to the conquered, producing 
not only tremendous suffering and affliction, but enormous con- 
fusion. Time and again the Mongols demanded goods and services 
from their subjects. Mongolian soldiers and envoys continually 
appeared demanding things for themselves or their superiors. The 
conquered had not only to feed and house the invaders, but also 
to pay tributes to their rulers. These exactions are so well known 
in the literature of the East and the West that they need not be 
described here again. The descriptions by P‘ene Ta-ya and Hst 
T‘ing speak for themselves. Eventually the situation had to be 
remedied, for the irregular demands were prolonging the chaos, 
and thereby in the long run reducing the revenues which flowed 
into the coffers of the rulers. Some kind of formalization and 
rationalization of the fiscal structure was necessary. The edict of 


728 On the expression gan yasag, see the Mongolian expression gan-u c'ay amu dis- 
cussed in note 11. 

*2°T do not have the Eastern Tiirki reference at my disposal. For the Kirghiz, cf. 
Kirgiz Soézliigii (Ankara, 1945), p. 29b. 
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Ghazan announcing his famous fiscal reform (probably written by 
RaSidu ’d-Din) describes the situation as follows: 


130 


Of all these [tasks] one is the task of determining and fixing the taxes and 
conditions of the realms (mamédlik), the prevention of [tax] estimation by 
squabbles and accidents and all kinds of governmental (diwdni) requisitions,*** 
and the cessation of [levies of] animals and fodder [by] collectors and envoys 
who repeatedly were sent out to each province for purposes of [collecting] taxes, 
and who were alone completely responsible for all the troubles and ruin and 
loss of taxes. For that reason We have dispatched scribes to all the realms 
in order to register in detail [each] province, territory, and village, to fix the 
tax (mal; perhaps it can be taken in the sense of tribute in this context) and 
payments so that all the people become tranquil and thankful and contented 
therefrom. 


In the Introduction, I formulated the three periods of Mongolian 
rule. These fiscal reforms began in the second period, and reached 
their high point in the third period. In the early part of the 
second period, the bonds connecting each ulus with the others were 
stronger than in the later period. Therefore, certain fiscal reforms 
carried out by Ogédei for the East were likewise put into effect in 
Central Asia. 

In the ensuing section I shall examine these programs of fiscal 
rationalization in terms of East and West, with China forming 
the center of the East, and Persia the center of the West. I 
must note that, particularly in the early period, the Eastern 
reforms were also carried out to some extent in the West. 


1. The East 


As China came to be the center of power of the ulus of the 
East, the fiscal reforms came to be specifically Chinese problems. 
Before the Mongolian conquest, Northern China had been under 
the rule of the Tungusic Chin. Economic conditions were not 


8° Ta’rikh-i Mubdrak-i Ghdzdni (ed. Jann), p. 258, Inies 2-8: 

Az an jumlah yaki kér-i ta‘yin-i ahwél-i mamélik ast, wa daf’-i hazr-i bitikéi-dn-ra 
‘awariz, wa anwa'-i kilaf-i diwdni, wa izdlata tilay wa ‘aliifah-i muhassil-dn wa iléi-dn 
ki jthat-i amwél mutawdatir ba-har wildyat mi-faristédand, wa anwé'-i zahmat wa 
kharabi wa talaf-i mdl-ra niz yak sabab kulli az i3dn bid. Ba-dén wdsitah maqdélat wa 
ba-tamdmat-i mamilik faristadim té wiléyat wa néhiyat wa diyé-rad mufassal nawisté, 
mal wa mutawajjihdt mu‘ayyan garddnand éundnéé ‘umim-i khalé’igq az dn dsidé wa 
sakir wa razi basand. 

**2On kilaf (pl. of kulfat, “ vexation ”), see note 69; it means the same as taklifat. 
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good. In particular, the large-scale issuance of paper currency by 
the Chin led to severe inflation. Copper currency tended to 
diminish in importance as a medium of exchange. Silver, and 
secondarily, silk became the chief media of exchange. Therefore, 
the earliest exactions practiced by the Mongols in North China 
aimed at the extraction of silver and silk from the local popula- 
tion. All of these exactions were made in the name of the ch‘ai-fa. 
Consequently, the fiscal reforms, in the first instance, concerned 
a reform in the ch‘ai-fa, or tribute-levy system. Some of these 
reforms were carried out by the Mongols themselves. Some were 
carried out by Chinese advisors like Yeu-tt Ch‘u-ts‘ai, or by 
Muslim officials like ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman. Other reforms were ef- 
fected in appanages like Chen-ting 2, and were ultimately 
adopted on the national level. 

There is no record of any fiscal reform during the reign of 
Cinggis. The first fiscal reforms instituted by the Mongols in 
China were carried out by Ogédei. In the Yiian-shih, it is men- 
tioned for the year 1229-1230 that Ogédei established new fiscal 
obligations for the realm. For the Mongols he decreed that for 
each 100 horses, oxen, and sheep, one female of each be given 
as tribute. He furthermore decreed the establishment of grain 
warehouses and the postal relay system. He also decreed that the 
Chinese of Ho-pei were to be taxed on the basis of households, 
and that the “people of the western regions” (hsi-yii-jen Pam 
AX) were to be taxed on the basis of adults (ting J). Yuu-1is 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai was placed in charge of the fiscal system of China, and 
Mahmid Yalawaé was placed in charge of the fiscal system of the 
“western regions.” *** Here three separate fiscal systems are 
given, functioning respectively among (1) the Mongols, (2) the 
Chinese, and (3) the people of the “ western regions” (Central 
Asia). The tribute system operating among the nomad Mongols 
was based on a herd tribute. This herd tribute presumably re- 
mained largely unchanged during the Yiian period, for it was 
still in existence among the post-Yiian Mongols. It is described in 
detail in the Secret History.*** 

*82 Cf. Yiian-shih (Po-na-pen ed.) 2.1b; cf., also, SCHURMANN, op. cit., p. 89. 


+88 Cf. Erich Hazniscu, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1948), pp. 
144-45. 
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Those chiefly affected by the reform were not the Mongol 
nomads, but the Chinese and the Central Asiatics. Here we shall 
deal only with the Chinese. In addition to the above passages 
taken from the biography of Ogédei in the Yiian-shih, we have, 
of course, the statements in the “ Shih-huo-chih.” According to 
the latter, before the tax reform of 1236-37, two types of taxes 
were being levied: (1) the adult tax (ting-shui T®#), and (2) 
the land tax (ti-shui #88) .°** The former was obviously a kind 
of poll tax levied on all adults (regardless of whether they were 
men or women, as P‘enG Ta-ya states). Originally, each house- 
hold was assessed two stone of grain, which was later raised to 
four. This accords with the observations of P‘ene Ta-ya (vide 
supra). The latter, who visited North China in 1232-33, gives us 
more information on the “ taxes ” payable by the Chinese to the 
Mongols. Each male or female adult urban inhabitant had to 
pay 25 liang of silk yarn per year, plus 50 liang per animal. 
Peasants paid a flat sum of 100 liang per individual. In addition, 
each household had to pay a flat annual sum of four stone of 
grain. Furthermore, the population had to suffer the never-ending 
levies imposed by Mongolian envoys. 

We come now to a basic problem of classification. Were the 
obligations described above all introduced by the Mongols? Ob- 
viously not, for the land tax was a Chinese and not a Mongolian 
tax. Here it must be remembered that the basic Chinese taxes 
did not cease. Just as a rudimentary Chinese bureaucracy headed 
by YruH-Lt Ch‘u-ts‘ai continued to exist in Northern China even 
in the early years of the Mongolian conquest, so likewise did the 
traditional Chinese taxes and tolls remain. Of these traditional 
taxes, the most important was the land tax. The Yiian-shih con- 
tains two sections on taxes: (1) shui-liang PE, i.e., the tradi- 
tional land taxes, and (2) k‘o-ch‘ai FIX, i. é., the ch‘ai-fa (here 
k‘o-ch‘ai means simply the assessment [by rates] of the ch‘ai[- 
fa]) .*° It puts the ting-shui, i.e., the poll tax, in the first cate- 
gory. Into the second category it puts the pao-yin and ssu-liao 
taxes, of which we shall speak soon. We know that in the later 


84 Cf. ScHURMANN, op. cit., p. 75. 
*85 Ibid., “IV, Section B,” and “V, Section B.” 
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years the pao-yin and the ssu-liao taxes formed the two basic 
taxes making up the ch‘ai-fa. The Yiian-shih dates the beginning 
of the ssu-liao tax from the year 1236, and the pao-yin tax from 
the year 1255. However, we know from the Hei-ta shih-liieh that 
as early as 1232, the Mongols had been levying a silk tribute on 
the North Chinese. 

In the year 1236 an important fiscal reform took place under 
the leadership of Yru-Lt Ch‘u-ts‘ai. For the first time, an attempt 
was made to put order into the confused fiscal system, classify and 
formalize the many existing obligations, and to separate the 
ch‘ai-fa system from the traditional Chinese fiscal system based 
on the land tax. This reform was made possible by the far- 
reaching census which had been carried out in the preceding year, 
only a short time after the annihilation of the Chin by the Mon- 
gols. In place of the flat-rate land tax of four stone of grain per 
household, a system of gradated taxation (k‘o-cheng #H#&) was 
introduced. The new land tax was based on the number of a 
peasant’s animals and farm implements, and on the quality of his 
land. The Yiian-shih does not give the new land tax rates, but 
they are given in Sune Tzu-chen’s RH biography of Yen-Li 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai. Land was divided into four grades: high, middle, low, 
and irrigated land, and rates were assessed accordingly. The old 
ting-shui, which previously included not only payments in silk but 
in grain as well, was retained. Henceforth, each free adult paid 
an annual tax of one stone of grain. Ape Takeo feels that this 
meant an annual household tax in grain in an amount between 2.5 
and 8 stone.'** The fiscal reform of 1236 saw the establishment of 
a new kind of tax, the so-called ssu-liao ##¥+, or silk tax. Those 
households directly under the jurisdiction of the government paid 
an annual silk tax of about 8 liang; those under the jurisdiction 
of the appanage holders paid about 3.2 liang. These new rates 
represented about %o of the rates in effect earlier, and naturally 
produced some dissatisfaction among the officials.’*’ 

What can we conclude from the above? First, before the fiscal 
reform of 1236, taxation was not only heavy, but the entire fiscal 


186 Ang, op. cit., p. 264. 
187 Cf. ScHURMANN, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
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system was extremely confused, as a natural result of the impo- 
sition of the Mongolian system of tributes and levies on North 
China. The Mongols during this period levied a tribute payable 
in silk and in grain. The silk tribute was assessed in the form of 
a flat rate for each grown adult; generally, however, it was paid 
in silver instead of silk. The grain tribute was probably a con- 
tinuation of the old Chinese land tax. However, instead of levy- 
ing the grain tax on the basis of property, a flat rate was assessed 
on each household. We know that this grain was stored in ware- 
houses set up by the Mongols. In fact, the land tax itself is known 
in the Mongolian of that day as the “ warehouse [tax]” (cay = 
ts‘ang @). In the West, too, the Mongols collected a grain 
tribute, which is usually called taydr in the Muslim sources. In 
other words, during this initial period the old traditional taxes of 
China and the new tributes and levies introduced by the Mongols 
/ were almost inextricably confused, and the situation was made 
worse by the frequent levies imposed by the Mongols whenever 
the need arose. With the tax reforms of 1236, YreH-Lt Ch‘u-ts‘ai 
attempted to set up well-defined tax categories, and thus limit 
the tax burden of the individual. The old Chinese land tax based 
on the amount and quality of land owned (as well as the number 
of farm animals and implements, a holdover from the wu-li-ch‘ien 
of the Chin) was re-introduced. Secondly, the Mongols retained 
the poll tax in grain, with reduced rates. Thirdly, they introduced 
a poll tax in silk, which became the foundation of the ch‘ai-fa 
system. The basic object of the Mongolian tributes and levies 
was the collection of silk and silver. These items formed the chief 
revenue of the Mongolian rulers. The grain revenue was used 
for other purposes, such as the feeding of armies and the paying 
of Chinese officials. 

In view of the above, we can say that the distinction between 
the “land tax” (t-shui) and the “ poll tax” (ting-shui) could 
hardly be applied to the period before the reforms of 1236. Since 
all tribute relations were individual, according to Mongolian 
principles, the tributes, whether collected in silk, silver, or grain, 
represented a kind of “ poll tax.” However, in the background, 
there continued the old Chinese land tax, paid by each household 
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on the basis of the property it possessed. The fiscal reform of 1236 
set up three clearly defined categories of taxes: (1) a land tax 
based on property, (2) a poll tax payable in grain, imposed on 
each individual at a flat rate, and (3) a household tax payable in 
silk, based on the earlier “ poll tax ” payable in silk; this tax pro- 
vided the chief source of revenue for the ch‘ai-fa, or tribute paid 
the Mongolian rulers. 

These new taxes were not the only sources of revenue for the 
Mongolian rulers. The latter also collected the old Chinese com- 
mercial tolls, and tolls on such commodities as salt, iron, and tea. 
As the Mongols captured commercial centers and customs sta- 
tions, they assumed the prerogatives of collecting the tax on com- 
merce (tamya). But it was only in the year 1234 that the col- 
lection of tolls on commerce and production was systematized. 
The fiscal reforms of these years (1234-36) , involving the organi- 
zation of the toll collections, the execution of a national census 
and registration of households, and the rationalization of tributes, 
levies, and taxes, marked the beginning of a new stage in Mon- 
golian administration of China. 

In the years following this first great fiscal reform there were 
attempts to set up a unified ch‘ai-fa system which would once and 
for all do away with the system of arbitrary tributes and levies. 
Since the ch‘ai-fa represented the principal source of revenue of 
the Mongolian nobility, the latter were constantly trying to exact 
as much as possible from the people under their control. The 
Mongols had difficulty in conceiving of an absolute limit on their 
revenues. When in need, they decreed a new quota of revenue, 
and had their officials and envoys go out and collect it. However, 
as the traditional Chinese bureaucracy grew stronger and as cen- 
tralization proceeded, attempts were made to end the chaos by 
introducing a regular tax system. Thus the foundation for the 
centralizing fiscal reforms of the early part of Qubilai’s reign was 
laid in the preceding years. 

The Mongolian tributes and levies were always imposed in the 
forms of quotas. It was then left to the officials to meet these 
quotas in one manner or another. If they could raise the quota 
amounts through applying the rates fixed earlier, well and good. 
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If not, it meant heavier taxation until the quota was filled. Wane 
Yiin £f®, a local official, gives a vivid picture of conditions in 
the years preceding the reforms of Qubilai: *** 


I have in truth seen that since the initiation of military campaigns in the 
Nan-ching Circuit the hundreds of things which are necessary are all taken 
care of by the people, things such as the dredging of rivers, transport of grain, 
‘harmonious purchase’ (a kind of corvée) , ‘ harmonious acquisition [of grain] ’ 
(a kind of forced purchase of grain from the local population) ,1°° chopping 
down of trees, building of boats and military weapons. For three years now 
there hardly has been any respite. In addition to all this, because of locusts 
and drought, commodity prices have in turn soared. Those places stricken 
with disaster have suffered food shortages up to now, without being blessed 
by any aid or great (i.e., imperial) favor. Suffering turmoil from without and 
within, wealth has vanished and strength has weakened. Already they were 
deep in suffering. However, at the present moment, [because of] insects and 
locusts, compared to past years, trouble has reached a high point. Recently, 
I have investigated and have discovered that this year 24,000 newly sur- 
rendered households in this circuit have all been additionally assessed the 
ch‘ai-fa. We must be careful not to miss our original quota (i.e., the ch‘ai-fa 
quota must be filled). However, in view of the fact that of these above- 
mentioned households over 10,000 are low [class] households of mixed registra- 
tion, of duplicate registration,1*° and of old and sick [people] who are not 
subject to the ch‘ai-fa], in truth I fear that once the silk and silver [tribute] 
has been taken [from them], it will then result in [their] fleeing and hiding; 
and we shall have to distribute the remnant ch‘ai-fa onto the number of house- 
holds still residing [here]. [Only thus] shall we be able to make up the original 
quota. 


Most of the writing on fiscal matters of this second period con- 
cerns the problem of the ch‘ai-fa, the problem of how to supply 
the Mongolian rulers with a regular tribute revenue to replace 
the extraordinary levies and unfair and excessive taxation of the 
populace. The problem was ultimately solved by the development 
of two basic tributes which went to make up the ch‘ai-fa. One 
was the ssu-liao, a tax payable in silk, originally developed in the 
course of the first reform under Ogédei. The other was the pao- 
yin, a tax which had been in effect in some of the appanages for 
some time before it became a national tax in 1255. We cannot 
go into the details of the evolution of the ssu-liao and the pao-yin 


388 Wana Yiin, Ch‘iu-chien hsien-sheng ta-ch‘iian wen-chi FREAKS KE 
(Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an Dw FI [Comm. Press ed.]), chiian 87.19b-20a. 

*8° On these terms, cf. ScHURMANN, op. cit., p. 21, note $1, and p. 96. 

*4° On the various categories of households, cf. ScHuRMANN, op. cit., p. 69. 
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in this article. Ape Takeo has written an excellent and detailed 
article on the growth of the pao-yin tax from the time of its intro- 
duction in the appanage of Chen-ting as a local tax intended to 
provide a permanent tribute revenue, to the time it became a 
national tax in 1255.*** 

Ultimately, with the rise to power of Qubilai, a rationalized, 
formalized tax system came into being, along with the centraliza- 
tion of the government. The fiscal structure which arose then 
and which lasted during the rest of the Yiian dynasty was 
divided into the following major categories of obligations: *** 


(1) tolls (k‘o-ch‘eng @®#) imposed on certain commodities (such 
as salt, iron, tea, etc.), and on commerce. 

(2) land taxes (tsu-shui TUBE or shui-liang Btt@) assessed on 
the basis of the amount and kind of land owned per family. 

(3) corvées (fu-i 9&#) imposed on individuals or households in 
order to execute a public activity (such as the construction 
of public works, acting as village head, etc.) , and exacted in 
the form of labor or service, or equivalent monetary payment. 


These were traditional Chinese taxes and corvées. The revenue 
from these taxes was destined for the maintenance of the bu- 
reaucracy and army, as it always had been in Chinese history. 
However, the population was in addition subject to a parallel 
system of Mongolian tributes and corvées. Of these, the two 
major categories were: 


(1) tribute (ch‘ai-fa) levied on individuals or households and 
paid to their immediate lord, whether gayan or appanage 
holder. The pao-yin and the ssu-liao formed the two prin- 
cipal components of this category. By the time of Qubilai, 
both were payable in paper currency. 

(2) corvées, (k‘o-i #4) imposed on individuals or households in 
order to permit the execution of some activity concerned with 
the function of the ruler or lord (such as the maintenance 


142 ABE, op. cit. 
*42 These are the basic chapters on fiscal matters in the Yiian tien-chang, “ Hu-pu” 


B ral section. 
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of the postal relay system, military service, etc.) and exacted 
in the form of labor or equivalent monetary payment. 


The traditional Chinese taxes and corvées as taken over and 
continued by the Mongols were little different from those of 
former Chinese dynasties. However, the diffuse and loose system 
of Mongolian tributes and levies had been transformed by the 
Chinese into a rational system of taxes and corvées. Each tax 
and corvée was defined, rates were fixed, and the individual for 
the first time saw the limits to his burden. We may note that, 
except for the corvées, the evolved fiscal structure consisted of a 
tripod of three legs: (1) the traditional land tax, (2) the tradi- 
tional tolls, and (3) the tribute. We shall see that in Persia, the 
ultimate fiscal system which evolved out of the chaos of the early 
years took on a similar form. 


2. The West 


The Mongols who invaded Central Asia and Western Asia 
concerned themselves with the same fiscal problems as did those 
who invaded China: the raising of tributes and levies. The usual 
Mongolian practice was to fix the total amount of tribute for a 
given area over a given time. The actual rates assigned per house- 
hold or per individual were usually simply administrative meas- 
ures to equalize the burden. This was true in China, where these 
quotas were known as e #A, as well as in Persia, where they were 
known as mugqarrar.’** The method of tax collecting was the 
system of tax farming, in China called p‘u-mai #&H , by which 
certain individuals purchased the right of tribute collection from 
the Mongols. It existed in China until it was abolished under 
the reign of Qubilai.’** In Persia, it continued up to the time of 
Ghazan, when methods of tax collecting became bureaucratic 
again. In Persia these tax farmers were known as ‘ummdl (sing. 
‘amil) and mutasarrif-én. They acquired assignations called hawd- 
lat or barat from the Mongols, and with these forcibly collected 


48 For illustrations of the quota system in China, cf. ScouRMANN, op. cit., p. 90. 
For Mugarrar, cf. Tocan, op. cit., p. 296. 
*#4On tax farming in China, cf. ScouRMANN, op. cit., pp. 89-91. 
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as much in the way of tribute and taxes as they could.*** The 
phenomenon of tax farming in both Persia and China during this 
second period mirrored the lack of centralized fiscal control. 

During the early period of their conquests, the Mongols were 
generally oblivious of traditional taxes and were mostly concerned 
with collecting their tributes and levies, the amounts of which 
were usually fixed ahead of time in the form of quotas. Rasidu 
*d-Din, in the section on the reign Ogédei, states: **° 

In jumada the Second of the year 637 (A.D. 29/12/1239-28/1/1240) he 
(i.e., Ogddei) took lodging in his own dwelling. Causing the generals and 
grandees to present themselves, he acquainted them with the laws. He had 
his own son go to ‘Iraq, Arran, and Azarbaijan in order that after the many 
words (i.e., quarrels) with Cérmayin he bring into his possession [again 
those] provinces and impose the fixed tribute (mdl-i qardri) . 


Note that in this passage the Arabo-Persian word mdl is used in 
the sense of galén. As we have indicated above, mdl, during this 
time, took on the general sense of tribute or tax payable in money. 

Although a fiscal reform had been carried out by Ogédei in 
China in 1236, it had little effect on Central Asia and the West. 
However, Mahmiid Yalawaé, Yen-Lti Ch‘u-ts‘ai’s counterpart in 
Central Asia, had attempted in the succeeding years to put some 
order into the fiscal system of Central Asia. His efforts led to the 
great fiscal reforms which were carried out during the rule of 
Mongke, and which applied not only to Central Asia but to China 
as well. The enthronement of Méngke marked an important 
political change among the Mongols. The hitherto dominant line 
of Ogédei and Giiyiig was replaced once and for all by the line of 
Tolui, youngest son of Cinggis. During the reign of Méngke, 
Hiilegii set up the Il-khanate in Persia; later Qubilai became the 
Emperor of China. Central Asia, however, remained under the 
control of the line of Cayatai. Although Méngke still exercised 


*4°Qn tax farming in Persia, cf. Bertold Sputer, Die Mongolen in Iran (Leipzig, 
1939), pp. 309-314; see, also, note 62. 

46 Jémi'u ’t-Tawarikh (ed. Blochet) (= GMS 18) 2 (London-Leyden, 1911), p. 59: 

Wa dar Jumédé al-akhir sana-i sab‘ wa salsin wa sittamiat ba-khéné-i khid nazil 
kard. Wa umara’ wa akdbir-ré haézir garddnidé, ahkém sunawdanitd. Wa pasar-i khwis-ra 
mutawajjih-i ‘Irdq wa Azarbaijan gardénid, ta ba‘d az magélat-i basydr bé-Cérméyiin, 
wildydt-ré ba-miijib-i firman dar tasarruf awarad, wa mal-i garéri-raé muqarrar gardanid. 
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effective sway over Central Asia, in ensuing years the house of 
Cayatai became an independent power, and China and Persia 


went their own ways. 


The reforms of Méngke are described by Juwaini as follows: **” 


And since each functionary is unable to make a repartition [of taxes],’** 
he (i.e., Mangii Qa’an) decreed an annual scheme,’*® whereby, in the lands 
of Khitai, the very wealthy [were to pay] 11 [dinars], and with regard to the 
weak, 1 dindr; in Transoxiania, it was to be the same; in Khirassan, the rich: 
10 dinars, and as far as the poor are concerned: 1 dindr . . . As for the live- 
stock levy, which they call the qubétr,1°° from each kind of livestock, if the 
individual have 100 head, he is to give 1 head; if it be less, he is not to give 
anything. As for the arrears of the tributes, no matter where and no matter 
upon whom they may remain, no one among the subjects is to pay them, and 
[no one (i.e., among the officials) ] is to collect them. 


The corresponding passages in the work of Rasidu ’d-Din give 
essentially the same information with one significant exception: 
the rate for Khirassan and ‘Iraq is given as 7 dindrs.*** However, 
Juwaini, in another section, indicates that the rate fixed for Iran 
actually was 7-1, as mentioned by RaSidu *d-Din.’” He describes 
how the Amir Aryin returned from the Great Quriltai bearing 
edicts (yarliys) of the Qa’an which he read to the assembled 
nobles. Furthermore, “together with the tax farmers (‘wmmdl) 
and tax officials (mutasarrif-én) he imposed the ydsds (i.e., laws 


147 Juwaini, Ta’rikh-i Jahén-giisa 3 (=GMS A. R. XVI. 3) (London-Leyden, 1937), 
p. 78: 

Wa jihat-i dn-ki har sahib-i suyli qismati na-tawanad kard sanawt muwdza‘ah 
farmiid té dar mamélik-i Khitéi mutamawalli-i buzurg ydzdé wa ba-nisbat té wazi'i, 
yak dinér. Wa dar Ma’ward’u ’n-nahr haméunin. Wa dar Khirdssén mutamawalli 
dé dinar wa ta darwis yak dinar .. . Wa az mara éaharpdi ki dn-rd qubéir khwanand 
agar kasi-ré sad sar bdésad yak sar bi-dahad, wa agar kam bdsad hié na-dahad. Wa 
baqaydi-t amwal dar har kuja wa bar har kasi ki mandé basad az ra‘éyéd na-dahad wa 
az isdn na-sitdnand. 

48 Qn the sdhib-i suyli, cf. M. Minovi and V. Minorsky, op. cit., p. 788. On 
qgismati, cf. ibid., p. 784, note 4. 

*4°On the rendering of sanawi muwdza‘ah, cf. ibid. The corresponding section in 
RaSidu ’d-Din has muwéza‘ah-i sélidné (see Jémi'u ’t-Tawdrikh [ed. Blochet] 2.318). 

45° On this passage, cf. Pettior TP 37 (1944) 162-163; also Mrnovi and Minorsky, 
op. cit., p. 774, 782, note (c). In the text of Nasiru ’d-Din’s treatise, it is stated 
explicitly that the herd tax was called the mard‘t. The corresponding section in Ragidu 
’d-Din omits the word az, which gives more sense to the phrase (cf. 95b) . 

151 See Jdmi'u ’t-Tawdrikh (ed. BLocuer) 2.313-314. 

152 Cf. Juwaini 2.256. 
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and tributes) of Mangii Qa’an.” Days were spent in reading the 
decrees and in nominating officials, and “in fixing the qubéir 
which had been decreed.” Finally, they decided that 70 dindrs 
rukni (i.e., gold dinars) were to be pro-rated upon each 10 indi- 
viduals “ in accordance with the census.” This was to remain the 
rate from then on. Aryin’s return to Khirassan is placed by 
Juwaini in the year A.H. (i.e., A.D. 1252-53). Raiidu *d-Din, 
in the section dealing with the Amir Aryiin, mentions that in the 
preceding year, A. H. 650, Aryin memorialized to the Qa’an on 
the conditions in the lands of Iran and was made the object of 
special imperial favor (soyirydmis-i makhsiis). At this time, the 
qaldn of the people of that region was fixed at 7 dindrs for the 
rich, and 1 dindr for the poor; nothing was to be collected over 
and above that amount.’ 

At this same time, in China, the pao-yin was elevated to the 
status of a national tax. ABE states that it was Mahmid Yalawac 
who originally proposed the pao-yin as a national tax.’** It is thus 
likely that it was also Yalawaé, and not Aryiin, who was behind 
the fiscal reforms in Central Asia. The fiscal pronouncements of 
Mongke confirmed the old herd tribute levied on the nomads. The 
rate, as before, was one animal from each hundred. Juwaini called 
this tribute the qubéir, as did later writers, and it is in that sense 
that we often encounter the word in the Persian sources. How- 
ever, as will be shown later, the term qubétir was also used to 
designate the poll taxes (arising out of the Mongolian levies) 
which were imposed on the sedentary populations of Central and 
Western Asia and were collected not in animals, but in money. 
It is significant that Rasidu *d-Din uses the word galdn in this 
context; here galdn obviously means tribute. 

It is clear that in the first year of the reign of Méngke, a fixed 
poll tax payable in money was established for all the countries 
under Mongolian rule. What is not clear immediately is whether 
the dinars mentioned were gold or silver. Later, in Persia, a silver 
dinar became the standard currency of the realm.*** In China and 


253 Jami'u ’t-Tawdrikh (ed. Buocnet) 2.340-342. 
154 Ang, op. cit., p. 273. 
155 Cf. ToGan, op. cit., p. 298. 
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the lands of Central Asia, silver ingots of presumably fixed weight 
and purity were standard currency. These were known in China 
as ting € and in Turkic as yastuq, “ pillow ” (in Persian, the word 
balis, also meaning “ pillow,” was used) .'** Silver ingots had 
been in use as currency for a considerable period before the thir- 
teenth century in Central Asia. However, it was during the period 
of Mongolian rule that the use of silver ingots, and later, silver 
coins spread throughout Asia. Nevertheless, there is no evidence 
of the existence or use of silver coins in the settled societies of 
Central Asia during the early part of the thirteenth century. YEH- 
LU Ch‘u-ts‘ai, referring to his sojourn in Samarqand, mentions 
only copper and gold coins. Liv Yii #48, who went west in the 
train of Hiilegii’s armies, mentions that in the latter years of 
Méngke’s reign, the people paid an annual tax of ten wen %C 
in gold, with differing rates for rich and poor.’*™ 

It seems safe to assume that the dindrs mentioned by Juwaini 
were gold and not silver. Three facts support this assumption. 
First, the fact that in one of the passages of his work, Juwaini 
qualifies the word dindr by the word rukni. The dindr-i rukni were 
gold coins circulating widely in Central Asia long before the ad- 
vent of the Mongols; there had already been references to the 
dindr-i rukni by Ibn Fazlan (Ibn Fadhlan). Secondly, Yreu-Lt 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai mentions gold and copper coins as the principal cur- 
rency of Samargand. Thirdly, Liu Yii, who travelled through 
Central Asia during the years of Mongke’s reign, specifically states 
that a tax of ten wen in gold was levied on the population of that 
region. As ABE pointed out, there can be no doubt that Liu Yi 
is referring to the monetary tax decreed by Moéngke. In China, 
on the other hand, there is also no doubt that this tax was col- 
lected in silver. The very term pao-yin 8, “the enveloping of 
silver,” used to designate this tax, is ample proof of this. The 
question now arises as to how the rates mentioned in the Chinese 
sources can be co-ordinated with the rates mentioned by Juwaini. 


158 Ibid., pp. 116-118. 

57 Cf. Yeu-Li’ Ch‘u-ts‘ai, Hsi-yu-lu PaEBR (ed. 1927) 2a. Also, Liv Yii, Hsi- 
shih-chi PQ{##B (Yung-yiian ts‘ung-shu wEES ed. [ts‘e 23]).5a. Cf. also Ane, 
op. cit., pp. 277-279. 
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Ase Takeo has shown conclusively that the rate of the pao-yin 
tax for the first year of Méngke’s reign in China was 6 liang (taels) 
of silver.* Juwaini, on the other hand, indicates that the rate 
for Khitai, i. e., North China, was a maximum of 11 dindrs and a 
minimum of 1 dindr. From several examples in Juwaini, it is clear 
that these rates hardly remained stable in practice. At one point, 
sums up to 1,000 dinars were being taken from the rich. In at- 
tempting a comparison of the rates given in the Chinese and 
Persian sources, the question of the relationship of the two cur- 
rencies mentioned, i.e., tael and dindr, arises. During the entire 
period of Mongolian rule in China, 50 taels of silver were equal to 
1 ingot (ting) 2° This system of units does not seem to be of 
Chinese origin. Rather it probably came from Central Asia where 
silver ingots (yastuq/bdlis) were calculated at 500 misqdl (Khwar- 
azm) ; a smaller ingot, stim, was calculated at %o of a yastuq, or 
50 misqal; the smallest, satir, was calculated at %o of a yastugq, or 
10 misqdl.’® It seems likely that the Chinese ingot was essentially 
the same as the yastuq of the steppe. Thus one yastuq/balis 
would have been equal to 50 Chinese taels.’* 

In the section on conditions among the Mongols before the rise 
of Cinggis, Juwaini states that one silver bali equalled 75 dindr-i 
rukni.'*? Consequently, 1 dindr-t rukni must have been equal to 
about % tael. The rate given by Juwaini, as the maximum for 
North China, 11 dindr-i rukni, would thus be equal to about 7.3 
taels. The rate for Samarqand, given by Liu Yii, was presumably 
the same as the rate for China, i. e., 10 wén (= dinars) , giving a sil- 
ver rate of about 6.6 taels. Although these figures do not coincide 


158 Ape, op. cit., pp. 277-279. 

159 Cf. Cho-keng-lu 30.11a. 

169 Cf, ToGaN, op. cit., pp. 116-118, 293. 

161 There is a distinct possibility, however, that the Chinese ingot and the ingot of 
the steppes differed in weight. The Chinese sources indicate that the weight of the tael 
(liang) remained essentially the same since the time of the Sui; that would be about 
87.6 grams. Zeki Veviv1, however, states that the yastugq was based on the Khwarazm 
misqal which weighed 4.548 grams. The yastug, which equalled 500 misqdl, thus 
weighed 2.274 kilograms. The Chinese ingot, however, would only have weighed 
about 1.88 kilograms. The ratio between the two thus is approximately 1.2:1. Thus 
11 dindr-i rukni would actually be equal to about 8.8 Chinese taels. 

162 Fywaini 1.16. 
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exactly with the rate of 6 taels given in the Chinese sources, they 
come fairly close to it. What is of even greater interest, however, 
is the fact that in the oasis societies of Central Asia and Iran this 
tax was collected in gold, whereas in China it was collected in 
silver. We know that silver ingots had been used widely in Cen- 
tral Asia as currency before the Mongolian period. Furthermore, 
in subsequent years, in Persia, a silver dindr became the standard 
unit of currency. Robert BLaxe, many years ago, noted the re- 
markable phenomenon of silver re-appearing in Western Asia dur- 
ing the early years of the Mongolian conquests, and postulated 
that it must have come from the east, notably China. The above 
discussion points in the same direction. However, the question 
remains: Where did all this silver come from? North China has 
few silver mines, but the metal was widely mined in South China, 
and it may have been from the South that some of this silver 
derived. That much of the silver circulating in the steppe regions 
of Central Asia may originally have derived from China is indi- 
cated by the fact that for centuries before the period of Mongol 
rule, ingots of particular purity were designated as tamydcé or 
tafyacé. The word tamydé~tafydé, possibly deriving from the same 
original as the Chinese T‘o-pa #€#&& (the name of the ruling clan 
of the Northern Wei Dynasty), was in use for many centuries 
throughout Central Asia to designate China.’ 

We have little information on the fiscal system in Persia before 
the time of the Emperor Ghazan. However, Nasiru ’d-Din Tisi’s 
little monograph on finance gives us some insights into the fiscal 
system of the period.’ Essentially, it is a monograph praising 
the traditional fiscal system in existence in the Islamic world. He 
mentions hardly anything of the enormous tributes and levies 
practiced by the Mongols, yet one needs only a fleeting acquaint- 
ance with the Muslim writings of the period to know what a 
burden they placed on the population. Being an official of the 
Il-khanate, he hardly dares voice open criticism, but the hostility 
to the fiscal innovations introduced by the Mongols is clearly 
evident. His monograph is not so much a description of actual 


268 Cf. ToGan, op. cit., pp. 59, 117. 
*¢4 Minovi and Minorsky, op. cit. 
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fiscal practices, as an argument for re-establishment of tradition; 
thus it indicates that there were forces aiming at the resumption of 
the traditional system in Persia just as in China. 

First, the monograph describes the traditional sources of reve- 
nue. These are the land tax (the well-known khardj, on which he 
discourses at length advancing the traditional arguments), the 
commercial tax (tamyd), the tributes from nomads (mardi), 
casual revenues (tayydrat), and “lawful exertions” (kifdyat) . 
These are all, as he states, “the system of past emperors.” 
Slowly his argumentation wends its way through other sources 
of revenue like booty and escheats. Finally, he comes to talk 
about those sources of revenue of which the “ great emperors ” 
were ashamed, such as unfair tolls on commerce and shipping, 
money derived from the debasement of gold and silver, buying 
up goods in short supply and re-selling them at a profit etc. Then, 
he comes to talk about poll taxes. Here the language falters, and 
he expresses himself vaguely. It is obvious that he disapproves 
most strongly. He says:** 

And they used never to take anything from people on the basis of heads. 
{But] this (i.e., the poll tax) they have taken in [the world of] Muslims. 
Previously they did not take [a poll tax] from them. That qubéiér which 
they now collect by order of a Great Ydsdé, they never used to take. [Even] 
now, by order of the Ydsaq, they do not take it from five [kinds of] people: 
first, from tarkhén people, whom the Emperor has made tarkhén, such as 
Muslim clerics (dénismand-dn) , and Nestorian clerics (drkd’tin) ; second, from 


the old; third, from those in distress and the sick; fourth, from the poor; fifth, 
from children. 


The reason for Nasiru *d-Din’s dislike of the qubéér poll tax is 
obvious. In the minds of Muslims, it was associated with the 
hated jizyd, levied on Christians and Jews. Nasiru ‘d-Din argues 


165 Tbid., §16: 

Wa az mardum bar-sar-hdi-i isdn éizt na-giriftandi. Wa in dar Mussalmani girifté and. 
Wa dar pis az dn na-girifté and. Wa dn qibéir ki akniin ba-hukm-i ydsdi-i buzurg 
mi-siténand na-sitadandi. Wa aknin ham ba-hukm-i ydsaq az panj kas na-mi-girand. 
Awwal az mardum-i tarkhan ki padisah isén-ré tarkhén kardé basad éin danismand|-én] 
wa arkd@’in. Duwum az pir-in. Siwum az ranjwar-én wa ma'lil-an. Cahérum az 
darwis-én. Panjum az kudak-an. 

My translation differs a bit from that of Minovi and Minorsky. The chief difference 
lies in the interpretation of the word Mussalméni. 
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that “they,” i.e., the great emperors of antiquity, never levied 
a poll tax. But now the Mongols levied such a tax, the only 
mitigating circumstances being the fact that many are exempted 
from paying it. 

It is interesting that Nasiru ’d-Din considers both the com- 
mercial tax and the tax on nomads as legitimate. That shows that 
in his mind the qubéér was not associated primarily with the 
latter. What he objected to was the levying of a general poll tax 
on Muslims. Here we have the struggle between tradition and 
innovation, between Muslim and Mongol. Traditionalism with 
some modifications triumphed with the reign of Ghazan. The 
Mongols retained their identity as the ruling society, and the new 
rationalized fiscal structure included both the traditional fiscal 
obligations and the Mongolian tributes. 

In Persia under the reign of Ghazin, a sweeping program of 
fiscal reform, similar to the reforms of Qubilai in China, was 
carried out. As in China, the existing fiscal duality of Mongolian 
and Persian obligations was recognized, but the contradictions 
arising out of this duality were radically reformed and regulated. 
The arbitrary levies and excessive taxations carried out in the 
name of Mongolian obligations were repressed. A strong bureauc- 
racy was created to assure the efficient and just execution of the 
government’s fiscal program. I shall not attempt to go into a 
detailed exposition of these reforms, but shall merely give a brief 
outline of the tax structure which emerged from those reforms. 

The great work of Rasidu ’d-Din on the reign of Ghazan, the 
Ta’rikh-i Mubdrak-i Ghdzdni, describes the fiscal structure of that 
period in great detail. However, one of the most explicit descrip- 
tions of the post-reform tax structure is contained in RaSidu 
‘d-Din’s famous letters. In one of his letters to his son Sihabu 
‘d-Din, governor of Tustar and Ahwaz in Khizistan, RaSidu ’d- 
Din reprimands him for surrounding himself with an evil en- 
tourage, and sets forth 39 precepts for his guidance.’ In precept 
39, he makes a number of concrete proposals for just taxation in 
Khizistan, and enjoins his son to carry them out. Following 


*°° Mukdtabét-i Raiidi, pp. 93-123; cf. Lamston, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 
1° Ibid., pp. 121-198. 
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these proposals, he presents a carefully drawn up chart of tax 
rates in all important districts of Khizistan. 
Precept 39 begins as follows: ** 


“Thirty nine. A page I have made out of copper on which I have recorded 
the names of some of the districts (bélikat; Turkic, béliik) of Tustar which 
have come to my attention, and the tax of which I fixed after I had arrived 
in Ghar: 

I have exempted [them] from everything in the nature of tamyd and 
timdr. In regard to everything in the nature of the land tax khardj), [the 
rate] has been fixed at one-tenth [of the crop] on condition it be collected in 
kind in order that there be no ruination and that people take an interest in 
agriculture, and that the province be built up. Those few who are exempted 
from the land tax on private property (khardj-i amlék-i arbab) are to remain 
exempted. Government rents (mindl-i diwdni) (i.e., on lands owned directly 
by the government) are to be collected in kind [at a rate of] six kharwdr out 
of ten. Four kharwdr have been fixed unto the peasants (ra‘tyat) as their 
right (haqq) for taking care of and working [these fields]. The mawd3si (vide 
infra), the qaldn, the ¢drik (i.e., military services) of each district (bdlik), 
except for the exempted properties, are to be collected as they have been 
fixed in this table. Any one who takes more than is noted in this table and 
examples of which I have made clear and evident is to be cursed by the 
Creator and all Creatures.” 


The introduction quoted above lists the following taxes and 
RasSidu *d-Din’s proposals for just rates: 

(1) Tamyé and timdr: totally exempted. 

(2) Kharaéj-t amlak-i arbaéb: Yo of the crop, except for the 
few properties exempted therefrom. 

(3) Mindl-i diwdni: of each kharwar of grain, 6 are to be taken 
in kind, and 4 are to be left for the peasants “for tillage 
and labor.” 


168 Tbid., pp. 121-122: 

Si o nuhum. Sahifah az mis sakhté im, wa asdmi-i ba‘zi az bélikdt-i Tustar ki bar 
dn wuqif yafté im, bar dn nags kardé wa mal-i an-ra ba‘d az anki ba-Ghir rasidé tm 
qarar dadé: har &é tamyé wa timdr ast bi-kulli mu‘éf kardé im. Wa har éé khardj ast 
az dé yak mugqarrar Sudé, masrit bar dn ki ba-jins bi-sitinand tad mijib-i kharabi 
na-basad wa mardum ba-ziré‘at mail kunand, wa sabab-i ‘imérat-i wiléyat gardad. 
Wa ba‘zi ki az khardj-i amlak-i arbéb musallam ast musallam dénand. Wa minél-i 
diwdni-ré az dé kharwér 3a3 kharwér ba-jins bi-sitinand, wa éahér kharwér ba-haqqu 
‘l-hirdsat wa ’t-ta‘b bar-ra‘yat muqarrar gardénand. Wa mawési wa qalén wa éérik-i 
har bélikt kharij-i amlék-i musallami éundnéé dar in jadwal muqarrar kardé im bi- 
siténand. Wa har kas ki bis az in ki dar in jadwal zikr kardé im wa misél-i Gn-ré 
garth wa mubarhan namiidé im ba-la‘nat-i Khéliq wa Khald’iq béad. 
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(4) Mawdsi: — 
(5) Qaldn: to be paid as stipulated in the chart. 
(6) Céarik: 


The chart which is appended to the precept lists the following 
taxes under the title abwdbu ’l-mdl (“ categories of taxes”) : 


(1) Tamyé: all districts exempted. 

(2) Khardaj-i arbab: “of 10 jarib, 1 jarib” (i.e., Yo of the 
crop) . 

(3) Médl wa kharaj-i diwdni: “ of 10 jarib, 6 jarib” (i.e., “Yo 
of the crop). 

(4) Maw4si: quota amounts for each district ranging from 
10,000 to 44 dinars. 

(5) Timér wa qabb4ni: all districts exempted except one where 
it is to be paid from [a load of] 10 mann on, per [each] 
mann. 

(6) Nahédlat (=nakhélat ?): not collected in most districts, 
except for two where the quota amounts are 400 and 1,000 
dinars, respectively. 

(7) Cédrik: Quotas of men ranging from 10 to 3. 

(8) Qaldn ba-jihat-i umard@’-i khan sddiran wa wéridan: quota 
amounts for each district ranging from 100 to 20 dinars. 


A comparison of the two parts of this precept is now in order. 
The tamydé and timdr of the first part obviously correspond to 
the (1) tamyd and the (5) timdr wa qabbdni of the second part. 
Tamya designated the well-known commercial tax of the period. 
The word timdr was widely used in Ottoman times to designate a 
kind of beneficium granted the Ottoman military to support them. 
However, I do not know if there is any etymological or institu- 
tional relationship between these two words. The word qabbdni 
is derived from the Arabic qabbdn, “ balance, weight.” The chart 
states that it is to be levied per mann (a unit of weight) from 10 
mann on. Thus, both timdr and gabbdéni must be a kind of weight 
toll levied on goods according to weight, presumably as they 
passed toll stations. The t2mdr and gabbdni tolls undoubtedly fall 
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into the same category as the tartnagq, the weight tax, so widely 
mentioned in Turkic edicts of the Golden Horde. 

Kharaj-i amlék-i arbéb means “ landowner property tax.” The 
khardj is the traditional land tax of the Islamic world. According 
to both parts of the precept, the rate recommended by Rasidu 
*d-Din was one-tenth of the crop. It is well known that during the 
Il-khanid period, private property in land (milk) was legally 
recognized as one of the basic categories of land ownership. Con- 
sequently, this category of khardj must be regarded as designating 
the land tax on private property (milk) . 

The mindl-i diwdni of the first part obviously corresponds to the 
(3) mal wa kharaj-i diwdni of the second part. According to 
A. K.S. Lampton, 

“The term minal is used at the present day for the share of the 
crop which the government takes from the holders of khdliseh and 
for the dues it levies on them.” ** The term khdlisah was used 
traditionally to designate crown lands. In this case, however, it 
is not a question of crown, but of state (diwdni) lands. Although 
in practice the distinction between crown and state lands was 
often blurred, it is important to remember that these two cate- 
gories of land, particularly during the Mongolian period, were 
theoretically separate. This category thus designated the rent 
taken from the cultivators of state-owned land. The rate pro- 
posed by RaSsidu *d-Din was %o of the crop. 

The maw43i of the first part obviously corresponds to the (4) 
mawasi of the chart. Etymologically, maw4si, at first sight, would 
seem to mean herd tax. Quota amounts are listed for each district 
ranging from 10,000 to 400 dindrs. The mawd3i, however, was 
more than a herd tax; it seems to have been the chief source of 
revenue for a certain segment of the Turco-Mongolian nobility. 
In a letter to the people of Khizistan, announcing the appoint- 
ment of a certain Siraju *d-Din Dizfili as chief tax collector of 
the region, Rasidu *d-Din makes several important references to 
the mawasi.‘° In the second paragraph of the letter, RaSidu ’d- 
Din states that one of the chief purposes of his reform was to 


16° LaMBTON, op. cit., p. 94, note 1. 
37° Mukdtabat-i Rasidi, pp. 175-183; cf. Lamsron, p. 95. 
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make the revenues of his lands in Khizistaén pay for the “ pro- 
visions ” (taydr) and “ salaries” (marsiim) of the nobles (umara’, 
pl. of amir) of the “ four hundred and the harbdéts” (?) (wmard’- 
éahdr-sadé wa harbdt-dn). This group apparently consisted 
mostly of nomads, for Rasidu ’d-Din mentions that they spent 
their winters in the deserts of Khizistan. During their sojourns 
in Khizistan, they caused all manners of trouble and disturbance 
by their unscrupulous collection of the mawdsi tax (mdl-i ma- 
wasi) ..”* Rasidu ’d-Din ordered his new tax collector to carry out 
fiscal reforms and accountings to make the payment of these 
obligations less of a burden to the people. He apparently also 
secured the permission of the Court to have these nomads move 
their winter quarters to a different area.. If any were caught in 
their old winter quarters, the new tax collector was authorized to 
arrest them and send them to the Great Court (Orddi- a‘zam) . 
He furthermore reminded the people: “He (i.e. Siraju *d-Din) 
shall owe to eighty of [these] imperial servants (i.e., the nomad 
nobles) , [for] each one, two hundred dindr-t rukni from among the 
revenues of the taxes of these properties, such as the mawdasi 
etc.” ** Judging from the quota amounts mentioned in the chart 
and the item translated above, the mawd3si was one of the most 
important of the taxes. Its revenues were destined for the im- 
perial court or the nobility. 

The qaldn of the first part corresponds to (8) qaldn ba-jihat-i 
umara’-t khan sddiran wa wdaridan, “qalén for the amirs (mili- 
tary-tribal nobles) of the khdn going and coming.” One district 
owed a quota amount of 600 dindrs; for mawd3i, it owed 10,000 
dinars. However, the quota amount of galdn, for most districts, 
is below 100 dinars. 

The ¢arik of the first part is the same as the (7) Gdrik of the 
second part. The ¢cdrik was a kind of military service or corvée 


*71 Ibid., p. 177. The word harbét-dn, which puzzles Mohammad Shafi‘, may be 
the Persian plural of a Mongolian word, viz. harbat = arbat, plural of arban, “ decade.” 

272 Ibid., pp. 177-178. 

378 Ibid., p. 180: 

Wa hastdd nafar-i farrds-i khéssah-ré har yak di sad dindr-i rukni az wujuhat-i 
amwal-i in amlék étin mawasi wa yairah jawdéb giyad. 
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whereby each district owed a quota of men, generally not ex- 
ceeding ten. 

There is one tax mentioned in the second part which has no 
immediate correspondence in the first part, namely, nahdlat. 
Both Mohammad Shafi‘ and A. K. S. Lampton indicate doubt 
about the word. I suggest that it may be the Arabic nakhdlat, 
“ siftings, grain.” The tax was only collected in two districts, in 
the amounts of 400 and 1,000 dinars respectively. 

The above-mentioned taxes can be put into the following four 
categories: 


(1) commercial taxes 

(2) land taxes 

(3) military corvée 

(4) taxes with quotas set in currency, the revenues of which 
apparently went to the Court or the nobility. 


Putting aside military corvée for the moment, which was not 
really a tax, we are left with three basic categories of taxes: 


(1) the land taxes, (2) the commercial taxes, and (3) the 
quota taxes, which were non-traditional taxes introduced by the 
Mongols. Let us see if this fiscal tripod is confirmed elsewhere in 
the Persian sources. ‘Ala-i Tabrizi gives the following formulation 
of the tax structure: *™ 


The truth is that the quota of taxes of each place is important. Some of 
these [taxes] are bound up with the attaining of the harvest and are paid when 
[the harvest] is reached. Some of these [taxes] are bound up with [business] 
transactions, such as the tamyd which can be paid in installments. Some of 
these [taxes] can be collected from the people (ra‘dyd) in two or three install- 


174 This passage is quoted in the Persian original in A. Zeki Velidi (= Zeki Velidi 
Tocan), “Mogollar devrinde Anadolu’nun iktisadi vaziyeti” [The Economic Con- 
dition of Anatolia during the Mongolian Period”), Tiirk Hukuk ve Iktisat Tarihi 
Mecmuas 1 (1981), p. 19: 

Haqq .4n-ast ki mugarrar-i amwél-i har ja i'tibéri’st. Ba'zi-i dn-ast ki ba-idraék-i 
irtifé' ta‘alluq ddrad; dn-réd ba-wagqt-i idrak dar wajh nihad. Wa ba'zi-i dn-ast ki ba- 
mu‘amalét ta‘alluqg dérad, haméundn tamyé ki an-ré ba-qast tawdén dar wajh nihad. 
Wa ba‘zi-i dn-ast ki az ra‘dydé ba-di sé qast mi-tawdn sitadan éunanki qibéir ki an-rd 
ba-nisbat-i dn qast dar wajh bayad nihad wa té zarari bar ‘amil wa ra‘éyd na-yaftad 
wa hisdrati-i hadis na-sawad. 
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ments such as the qubéir which must be paid according to such installment{s], 
and so that there be no hurt either upon the tax collector (‘dmil) or the 
people (ra‘dyd) , nor that any unforseen fraud occur. 


We have here the same threefold categorization of the taxes as 


given above. 

In the Ta’rikh-i mubdrak-i Ghéazani, in the section dealing with 
the fiscal reforms of Ghazan, Rasidu ’d-Din lists the following 
principle imposts:*”° 


Qubéir: 

and payments of the village-inhabiting subjects whose custom is such that 
they pay in two installments during the year. 

item: 

from the totality of annual payments which have become the quota of each 
place, they pay in full one-half thereof [from] New Year’s Day [according to 
the reckoning] Jalali1** up to a period of 20 days thereafter. 


178 Ta’rikh-i Mubdrak-i Ghdzdéni (ed. Jahn), pp. 264-265: 

Qiubéir 

wa mutawajjihat-i ra‘dydi-i dé-nisin ki ‘adat dn-ast ki dar sdli ba-di gism mi- 
rasanand. 

harf 

az jumlah-i mutawajjihat- yaksdlé ki muqarrar-i har mauzi‘t gudé, yak nimé-i dn 
nau-riiz-i Jaléli té muddat-i bist riz ba-tamém mi-rasdnand. 

harf 

yak nimé-i digar az ibtidd@’i-i aftab ba-awwal-i Mizén té muddat-i bist riz ba-tamam 
mi-rasdnand. 

Qubéir 

wa mutawajjihat-i sahra-nisin ki ‘adat dn-ast ki ba-yak naubat dar awwal-i sal jawab 
giyand. 

Kharéj 

wa mal ki az qadim baz ba-wujiihu 'l-‘ain mugarrar budé wa mu‘ayyan dn ki ba-yak 
naubat dar awwal-i sal bi-rasénand az awwal-i nau-riz-i Jaldli té muddat-i bist riz. 

Kharaj 

wa wujthu 'l-‘ain-t ba‘zt mauzi‘ éundn mugarrar sudé ki ba-wagqt-i irtifa‘at-i saifi 
bi-dahand ménand Bayddd wa yairah dar bist riz bi-dahand. 

Ma’khiizat-i 

tamyé ba-mijib ki har yak ‘ald-hidah mundsib-i har wiléyat bar zahr nawisté sudé 
bar lauh nawisand wa bar dar-i mauzi‘t ki ba-dén tamyad makhsis basad nahand té 
ba-din miijib ba-qast bi-rasdnand. Wa hié afridé bid‘at wa rasm-i muhdis na-nahand. 
Wa magati‘én ba-bahdné-i dn-ki tamyd ziyddat kardé im ziyddat az ma’khiizdt na- 
sitanand wa rasm-i muhdis na-nahand. 
For a Russian translation of this passage, cf. Rasid ad-Din, Sbornik Letopisej 3.260-261. 
Cf., also, LamsBton, op. cit., p. 84. 

276 The reckoning Jaldli was a solar reckoning beginning in the year 1079 A.D. (ef. 
Sremncass, Persian-English Dictionary [London, 1892], p. 367b). On solar calendars 
in use in Persia at this time, cf. SpuLER, op. cit., p. 316. 
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item: 

the other half they pay in full from daybreak on the first of Mizan up to a 
period of 20 days [thereafter]. 

Qibcir: 

and payments of the steppe-inhabitants whose custom is such that they owe 
[them] at one time at the beginning of the year. 


and mal which as of old have quotas in cash and which have been fixed 
so that they pay at one time at the beginning of the year, from the first of 
the New Year [according to the reckoning] Jaldli up to a period of 20 days 
[thereafter]. 

Kharaj: 
and the monetary [payments] (i.e., the quotas) of a few places, such as 
Baghdad, etc., have been so fixed that they pay them at the time of the 
summer harvest, in 20 days. 

Rates: 

of the tamyé are to be inscribed on placards according to the way each 
[rate] previously has been recorded separately by province, and placed at the 
gate of each place subject to the tamyd so that it be paid in that manner in 
installments. No individual is to introduce any innovation (bid‘at, the oppo- 
site of sunnat), nor any new rule. Customhouses, on the pretext that We 
have increased the tamyd, are not to take any more than the [fixed] rates and 
are not to introduce any new rule. 


We have here the same threefold classification of taxes as given 
above: (1) the qubéir, (2) the khardj, and (3) the tamyd. It 
may seem strange on first sight that the land tax was payable in 
cash. However, the land tax was levied both in kind and in money, 
as is indicated by Rasidu ’d-Din:*” 

Places where [the tax] has been fixed in cash [are to pay] in cash, and 
whatever has been fixed in kind [is to be paid] in kind. It is imperative that 
each one of these parts be paid in accordance with the way they have been 


fixed. 


However, what of the category of taxes which included the 
qubcur? First, it contained a number of taxes besides the qubéiir, 
as is indicated by the phrase: qubéitir wa mutawajjihat. Secondly, 
the qubétir was a tax collected both from peasants and nomads. 
‘Ala-i Tabrizi implies that qubétéir was only the principal tax 
within this category of taxes. In his letters, Rasidu ’d-Din men- 


17 Ta’rikh-i Mubdrak-i Ghazani (ed. Jahn), p. 262: 

Mauzi't ki wujihu 'l-‘ain mugqarrar bagad bar qarér wujihu ’l-‘ain, wa dnéé ajnés 
mugarrar bagad ba-qardr-i ajnds, wa har yak az an agsém ba-mijibi ki mi‘ad muqarrar 
gardad add’ an wajib sawad. 
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AVA 


tions three taxes which fall into this category: mawési, qaldn, 
and nakhdlat. 

Now, it is my belief that mawdsi is but the Arabo-Persian term 
for qgubétr. That term is derived from the Arabic maw43, plural 
of mdsiyat, “ cattle, livestock,” plus the Persian generic suffix -2. 
Consequently, many writers have considered it to be a herd tax.'* 
To the Muslim writers of the time, ignorant of Mongolian, that 
must have appeared to them to be the basic meaning of the word. 
As Juwaini says: az mard‘i-i éahdrpdi ki dn-ré qubétir khwéndnd. 
Maréi, as LAMBTON indicates, meant a kind of pasture tax. In 
fact, the herd tax among the nomads was called the qubéir. 
Rasidu *d-Din even has the phrase qubéir-i maw4asi referring to 
the livestock levies practiced on the Mongols.’”? However, it is 
obvious from Nasiru ’d-Din’s treatise on finance that qubétir was 
used in the general sense of a poll tax. Likewise, it is hard to 
think that Rasidu *d-Din, in composing his tax ledger for Tustar, 
should have omitted the qubétr, which played so important a role 
in Il-khanid finance. Elsewhere in his letters he speaks often of 
the galén and qubéitr as being heavy burdens on the people. 

It is possible that the qubéir, even among peasants, may have 
been collected as a kind of herd tax. However, in all likelihood, it 
was collected mainly as a poll tax to make up a fixed quota. For 
as we have explained above, basic to the qubéir was not the form 
of collection but the matter of fulfilling the fixed quota. However, 
even when the reforms of Ghazan had turned the qubéir into a 
poll tax with more or less fixed rates, the old feeling that the 
qubétr was nothing more than a quota levy must have persisted. 
RaSidu ’d-Din, in his description of the transgressions of the tax 
collectors, gives an idea of the old Mongolian qubéir: °° 


178 Cf., for example, CAFEROGLU, op. cit., pp. 40-41; cf., also, Lamston, op. cit., p. 80. 
Hinz, too, as can be seen in the next few paragraphs, considers the qubétr to have been 
basically a herd tax. 

179 Ta’rikh-i Mubdrak-i Ghazdni (ed. Jahn), p. 304. 

18° Ibid., p. 243: 

. Gn éunan-ast ki in wildyat-ré ba-muqdta‘ah ba-hukkadm mi-dddand, wa har 
yak-ra jam mu‘ayyan dar mi-bastand, wa ikhrajat-i muqarrari az i mujri mi-dastand, 
wa Gn hakim dar séli di qibéir wa dar ba'zi mawézi' bist wa st qibétr-ré az ra‘yat 
bi-sitadi, wa dastir-i hakim dn-ki migqdér-i qibéiri ki ba-iam'-i ti dar dmadé bidi 
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Such it is that these provinces were given {by the ruler] to hakims through 
a [tax] contract 1® (i.e., the taxes were farmed out to the hdkims, the 
governors). The totality of the [taxes] fixed was entrusted to each one of them, 
and all regular expenditures were to be paid by him. The hdkim used to 
collect 2 qibétrs per year from the people, and in some places 20 or 30. The 
custom of the hakim was such that he used to consider the result [of a qébéir] 
as the amount of a qibétr which had been included in his total (i. e., whatever 
he got became his quota). Every time that an envoy used to come to the 
province for some important purpose or in order to demand tribute or neces- 
sities, the hakim used to assess a levy (qibétiri gqismat mi-kdrdi) on that 
pretext. However many envoys arrived, and [however] measureless their 
expenses and demands might be, the hdékim used to become happy at their 
arrival. He used to assess [levies] sometimes in the name of paying for their 
important [duties], sometimes in the name of fodder and expenses, and some- 
times in the name of promises and demands. 


Here the old character of the qubéiir as a levy comes out clearly. 
One might well wonder that any reform could ever turn the 
qubétr into a fixed tax. However, that, whether it succeeded or 
not, was the purpose of the fiscal reforms of Ghazan. 

In Persia we end up with the same tripodal fiscal structure as 
resulted in China. The revival of the traditional taxes and tolls, 
such as the land tax and the commercial tolls, did not exclude 
the system of Mongolian tributes. In China, they evolved into 
more or less fixed taxes known as the ch‘ai-fa. In Persia, they 
evolved into the system of galdén and qubétr, which formed the 
chief sources of revenue of the Mongolian nobility. It is not 
entirely clear what sort of payment the qgaldn was. It is often used 
in the generic sense of tribute in the works of the time. However, 
RaSidu ’d-Din’s letters indicate that the galdn was a fixed tribute 
for which quota amounts existed. I suggest that it represented a 
personal source of revenue of the Il-khan himself. The qubéiir, on 
the other hand, was the source of revenue of the nobility as a 
whole; thus the qubétir quotas were at least ten times greater than 
those for the qgaldn. 

The qubéir is frequently mentioned in the Anatolian inscrip- 
natijah sakhti, wa ba-har waqt ki iét jihat-i muhimmi yd mutdlabah-i méli wa 
ma-yakhtaji ba-wilayat Gmadi ba-dén bahané hakim qibéiiri gismat kardi, wa har éand 
iléi-dn basydr mi-rasidand wa ikhréjat wa multamisat-i isan bi-anddzé mi-bid hakim 
ba-wusil-i isin sad Sudi, wa naubati ba-tsm-i wajh-i muhimmdt wa naubati ba-ism-i 
‘alifah wa ikhrajat wa naubati ba-ism-i ta‘ahhudwa multimasat qismat mi-kardi. 

181Qn muqdta‘ah, see Lampton, op. cit., p. 485a. 
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tions of the time. Walther Hinz has performed a great service in 
publishing and analyzing these inscriptions, which provide an 
important background for later Ottoman fiscal history. These 
inscriptions are in effect imperial rescripts which define explicitly 
the fiscal obligations of the population of the areas concerned. 
The earliest of these is one located over an ancient wall-gate of 


the old Qal‘ah (Kale) of Ankara. It has the following key 
passages: **? 

Cin az hukm-i yarliy-i Jahan-gusd% ba-Angiriyye wusil uftéd, ra‘éyé 
sabab-i sum4aré-i qubéir wa hazr-i yallah mustaki bidand, dawém-i daulat- 
padiséh-i_ Islém-réa—khallada mulkuhu—az awwal-i Azdr-i sana-i salsin wa 
sab‘umi’at wildyat-rd ydsd-i ma dn: nagqid wa jins-i mal mu‘ayyan kardé, dar 
daftar mugpat gast ki sahr tamyd basad wa wildyat ydsd-i ma. Ba‘du ’l-yaum 
har ki Sumdaré-i qubétir wa ‘usr-i muhdis talab wayé [bar khilaf-i ? qd‘idah-i 
mazkir ? dirham ?] wa kail-i yallah jiyad, ba-la‘nat-i Khuddi wa mald’ikat wa 
rusul basad. 


Hinz translated these passages as follows: 


Als gemiss grosskéniglichem Reichserlass die Ankunft in Ankara erfolgte, 
beschwerten sich die Bauern infolge der Viehzahlsteuer und der (Gebiihr fiir 
die) Veranschlagung der Getreideernte. 

Um der Fortdauer der Herrschaft des Padeschahs des Islams willen—sein 
Reich wahre ewig—gilt ab 1. Adar des Jahres 730 (1 Marz 1330) fiir die 
Provinz als Unsere Hebenorm dieses: 

Die Steuern in bar und in Naturalien wurden festgelegt und ins Steuerbuch 
eingetragen. Hiernach (entrichtet) die Stadt Handels- und Gewerbesteuern 
(Tamga), die Provinz hingegen (gemiéss) Unserer Hebenorm. Wer fortan 
Viehzahlsteuer und einen ungesetzlichen Zehnten einhebt oder (entgegen obiger 
Regelung ? auch nur einen Dirhem ?) bezw. einen Scheffel Getreide fordert, 
den treffe der Fluch Gottes, der Engel, und der Propheten. 


I cannot agree with Hinz’s interpretation of this edict. The 
decree states in effect that the fiscal obligations of each person in 
cash and in kind have been fixed. In the city (i.e., Ankara) 
the people pay the tamyd; in the province (i.e., the country) , 
people pay “Our Ydsa.” Hu1nz’s rendering of the latter as “ Un- 
sere Hebenorm” is incorrect. I have shown that yasdq (of 
which ydsé is a cognate) was used in the same sense as qubéitir. 
Here it apparently had the more general meaning of “ fixed 


182 Walther Hinz, “Steuerinschriften aus dem mittelalterlichen vorderen Orient,” 
BELLETEN 13 (1949) .745-769. The Ankara inscription is discussed on pp. 745-752. 
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tribute,” for yasdq, or its cognates never came to designate any 
specific tax or tribute in Persia, as was the case with qubcir. 
What the peasants complained about were the many levies and 
grain estimations (on the basis of which a grain tax was assessed) . 
As demonstrated above, it usually was the practice of a local 
hadkim to decree a qubéir levy every time the need occurred. The 
decree states in effect that obligations are fixed and recorded in 
registers, and nothing above the fixed amounts is to be taken. 

Likewise, I cannot agree with Htnz’s rendering of sumdré- 
qubétr as “ Viehzahlsteuer.” Htnz’s interpretation is supported 
by the expression qubéiir-i ayndm, i.e., “a qubéir on sheep,” 
which occurs in the inscription on the Sungur-Bey mosque in 
Nigde.’®* This is further supported by the fact that in the eight- 
eenth century the ayndm, a livestock tax, was one of the prin- 
cipal obligations of the Anatolian peasantry.’** Hu1nz states: 
“Trotz aller Wandlungen des Kopcir-Begriffes behielt er die 
Grundbedeutung einer Viehsteuer; diese wird nicht nur aus obiger 
Inschrift deutlich, sondern auch aus der Inschrift zu Nigde.” **° 
Furthermore, the qubéir, as practised among the nomads, was 
undoubtedly a kind of herd tax. 

However, in view of our discussion, we can say that Viehsteuer, 
far from being the Grundbedeutung of the qubcir, was merely one 
of its forms. In Persia, the qubéir was clearly a poll tax. Hinz 
himself mentions that in 1309, in Tabriz, the rate was 11 silver 
dindrs per year per household.**® Both of these forms of the 
qubéiir, i. e., the livestock tax and the poll tax, were developments 
from its basic nature as a tribute levy carried out in order to 
fulfill a certain tribute or tax quota. I cannot say what the 
qubéir in Anatolia was in practice. However, given the traditional 
Muslim dislike of poll taxes (as reminiscent of the jizyd@) and the 
prevalence of qubéur tributes paid in animals among the nomads, 
it is likely that in Anatolia the qubéiir was ultimately justified 


183 Ibid., p. 756. 
184 Cf, H. A. R. Giss and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West 1 (1950), 
p. 240. 
185 Hinz, op. cit., pp. 756. 
18° Tbid., pp. 750-751. 
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as a tax on animals. I should like to offer my own translation of 
the above passages: 

Upon arrival in Ankara in accordance with the edict of the World Con- 
queror (i.e., the Il-khan Abia Sa‘id), the peasants complained because of the 
levy count and the grain estimation. [For the sake of] the continuation of the 
rule of the Emperor of Iskiam—May His Realm Last Forever—as of the Ist of 
Azar of the year 730 (1 March 1330) Our Tribute for the province is this: 

The tax in cash and in kind having been fixed, it has been recorded in the 
register that [in] the city [the tax] be the tamyd, and [in] the province Our 
Tribute. Henceforth, as for any one who demands a levy count or an illegal 
tithe, or seeks a dirhem or kail of grain in violation of the above-mentioned 
rule, let him be accursed by God, the Angels, and the Prophets. 


This edict brings out furthermore that the gubédir and the tithe 
(‘u3r; RaSidu ’d-Din’s rate for the khardj is also the traditional 
tithe) were, in fact, the legal fiscal obligations of the peasants. 
The edict only prohibits exactions above the fixed norms. This 
shows a situation similar to Persia, where the qubééir and the 
kharaj were the two principal obligations of the peasants, the 
tamyéa being largely collected in the cities. 

The foregoing discussion of the fiscal structure of China and 
Persia under Mongolian rule has of necessity been simplified. 
Not only were the traditional fiscal structures of those two coun- 
tries more complex than we have indicated, but so also was the 
Mongolian system of tributes and levies. The Mongols introduced 
all varieties of corvée obligations which never existed before. In 
addition, people had to pay all sorts of minor taxes and tolls to 
the new rulers. Here I have attempted simply to define the basic 
fiscal thinking of the Mongols, and the result of the imposition of 
those fiscal practices on the conquered societies. Even after the 
great reforms of Qubilai and Ghazan, the Mongols did not sur- 
render their fiscal prerogatives but fitted them into the new fiscal 
structure. Far from being Sinicized or Persianized, the Mongols 
remained basically Mongolian during their period of rule. They 
utilized elements of power existing in those societies, but stopped 
short of compromising their identity. When they vanished, they 
left few tangible traces of their presence. Yet, the great changes 
wrought under their rule affected significantly the future of the 
conquered societies. I have hardly touched on the question of 
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Mongolian influence on Russia, yet an analysis of the fiscal system 
of Muscovy must begin with the establishment of the Golden 
Horde.'*” In Peria, the Il-khanid period has been rightly called 
the “ Break with Tradition” by Ann K. S. Lampton. Though 
Hinz has called the Safawid Dynasty “ Der iranische National- 
staat,” many of its basic characteristics can be traced back to the 
Il-khanate. Likewise, the debt of the Ottoman Empire to the II- 
khanate has not yet been sufficiently studied. In China, the influ- 
ence of the Mongols was probably less than in these other socie- 
ties. However, there too their presence was felt in the post-Yiian 
administrative structure. What in a word was the effect of the 
Mongolian conquests? Specifically, these steppe nomads who 
conquered most of Asia created new concepts of absolutism and 
centralization. Every society they conquered, save the steppe 
societies, thereafter moved in the paths of absolutism, centralized 
control, and autocracy. Quasi-feudal societies of Kiev, Galicia, 
and Novgorod existed in pre-Mongolian Russia, but the conquest 
was followed by the rise of Muscovite Samoderzavije. In Iran, the 
Muzaffarid and Timurid interludes were followed by the rise of 
the powerful Safawids. In China, the state became so all-powerful 
that never again—until recent times—did China disintegrate, as 
it had so often in the past. How can one explain this bond be- 
tween steppe nomadism with its loose oligarchism and the cause 
of absolute centralization? First, as a foreign ruling society in 
hostile surroundings, the Mongols’ power could only be assured 
by tight control over all the conquered. Unable to identify them- 
selves with the native ruling classes, they had to dominate them 
with force. Second, it was the enormous military power of the 
Mongols which not only permitted the conquests, but enabled 
them to set up the absolute state power of the third period of 
their rule. This tendency toward centralization is clearly mir- 
rored in their fiscal policies, beginning in confusion and termi- 
nating with a more or less rational structure, at least in China and 
Persia. 


287 Cf. VERNADSKY, op. cit., p. $45. 
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In the catalogue of peoples in §239 of the Mongyol-un niuéa 
[= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an [Secret History of the Mongols]* whom Jodi? 
brought into subjection in 1207 there is the name of the Qabqanas. 
On page 179 of his interesting article “ Qapqan ” in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Parts 3 & 4, 1954, pp. 174-184, Pro- 
fessor D. Stvor remarked relative to this occurrence of the name: 
“So far as I know, we have no further data on this people.” * 

Fortunately, our knowledge of the Qabqanas~Qamqanas, 
meagre though it be, is not restricted to the single reference to 
them in the Secret History, for they are also mentioned in Chinese 
sources of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


1Cf., e.g., Histoire secrete des Mongols, Restitution du texte mongol et traduction 
francaise des chapitres i a vi, Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot I, Paris, 1949, p. 93. 
Cf. also the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shth Tc Ah (Commercial Press or Yeu Te-hui #484 
HH ed.) 10.14v3. 

*T.e., the eldest son of Cinggis Qan. 

* Professor Srnor, op. cit., p. 179, observed, of course, that: “The relevant passage 
of the Secret History has also been incorporated in the Altan tobéi nova.” Cf. Altan 
Tobci, A Brief History of the Mongols by bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin with a Critical Intro- 
duction by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, C.1I.C.M., Arlington, Virginia, and an 
Editor’s Foreword by Francis Woodman Cleaves, Associate Professor of Far Eastern 
Languages, Harvard University, Harvard-Yenching Institute, Scripta Mongolica I, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, Vol. II, p. 22, 1. 3, where 
we find the form Qabsay. Professor Stnor suggests that: “This should be a meta- 
thetical form of an original *qabqgas, plural in -s of gabgan with the loss of the 
paragogic -n; but this is a question not directly relevant to our subject.” Personally, I 
am inclined to the view that Qabsay is merely a scribal error for Qabganas. That -q- 
in the Uighur script was mistaken in careless writing for -s- is evident in more than one 
instance. That the letters -a-n-a-s could be mistaken in careless writing for -ay is 
also evident, when we recall that, in the absence of a point to mark the -n-, the 
resulting letter would be identical in form with the preceding -a-, one or the other of 
which could easily have been omitted by a copyist. As to the letters -a-s, it is also 
evident that, with a form of final -s—a current form in early manuscripts—which was 
identical with that of a final -a, the letters -a-s would easily be mistaken for a final -y. 
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The existence of entries on the Qabqanas~Qamqanas in the 
Yiian shih 702 * was made known in Europe as early as 1824 
when J. Kuaprotu® published the “ Description de la Russie, 
traduite du chinois ” on pages 81-115 of his Mémoires relatifs a 
l’Asie, contenant des recherches historiques, géographiques et 
philologiques sur les peuples de Vorient,® wherein we read:* 


[KLApPROTH, op. cit., pp. 91-93] 


Dans le tems des Youan il y avait dans ce pays des O lo szu (Oros ou 
Russes) , des Ki li ki szu (Kirghiz) , des Han ho na et les villes de Kian tcheou, 
I lan tcheou et d’autres. 

L’histoire des Youan dit: Du pays des Kirghiz 4 Ta tow (Peking) , on comp- 
tait plus de dix mille ly en allant au Sud. Leur pays avait 1400 ly, en 
longueur et la moitié en largeur. II était traversé par le Kian (Ienisei), qui 
coule au nord-[92]ouest; au sud-ouest d’eux coulait l’‘Opou (Ob) , et au nord-est 
l’Yu siu (Iyous). Les riviéres du pays se réunissaient et se déchargeaient dans 
Anggaa, qui se dirigeait vers le nord pour se jeter dans la mer. Les principales 
productions de ce pays sont de trés-bons chevaux, et des faucons blancs et 
noirs. 

Angko est le nom récent d’une riviére qui se trouve prés du pays des 
Kirghiz. Il y avait de la [sic] 4 Ta tou (Peking) 25,000 ly. C’est & peu prés a 
cette distance que l’histoire des Thang met le pays des Kou li han. 

Ou szu (Ous) , est le nom d’une riviére & l’est du Kirghiz et au nord du Kian 
(Ienisei supérieur). Le mot Han ho na désigne un sac large qui a une petite 
ouverture. C’est la forme de leur pays qui a donné occasion & ce nom. II se 
trouve a l’orient de l’Ou szu (Ous), et c’est la que le Kian a sa source. A sa 
frontiére il n’y a que deux défilés par lesquels on peut entrer et sortir. I] est 
couvert de montagnes, d’eaux, de foréts et de broussailles; les chemins y sont 
peu praticables (1). 





(1) Cette description s’accorde parfaitement avec la figure du pays des Ouriangkhai, ou des 
peuplades samoyédes sous la domination chinoise, qui habitent sur le bord des riviéres qui 
forment le Kem ou Ienisel supérieur. 


[93] La ville de Kian tcheou a regu son nom de celui du Kian. Elle était a 


“For the Yiian shih cf., e.g., E. Bretscunewer, M.D. Mediaeval Researches from 
Eastern Asiatic Sources, Vol. I, London, 1910, pp. 180-191; Paul Ratcunevsxy, Un code 
des Yuan, Paris, 1937, pp. v-vi; and William Huna, “The Transmission of the Book 
Known as The Secret History of the Mongols,” HJAS 14(1951) 433-492 (p. 472). In 
citing the Yiian shih in this article I have used the Pai-na-pen Erh-shih-ssu shih Bw 
A+B edition published by the Commercial Press. 

*T.e., Heinrich Julius von Kuaprora. 

* Ouvrage orné d’une carte de l’Archipel Potocki, et de trois autres planches, Paris, 
1824, 478 pages + 1 page of “ Errata.” 

7On page 81 Kuaprorn characterized the “Description de la Russie, traduite du 
chinois ” as “la description de cet empire, tirée de la géographie officielle des Mand- 
choux.” In effect, it is a translation of the entry on “O-lo-ssu ShZ¢ If” found in 
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9000 ly de Ta tou, et dans la partie sud-est du pays des Kirghiz, au sud- 
ouest du Kian, et au nord du mont Thang lou. I lan signifie un serpent. 
Avant la fondation de cette ville, les habitans du pays avaient vu dans les 
montagnes un serpent long de quelques dixaines de pas. II se tenait dans une 
caverne et venait boire l’eau de la riviére. On sentait son odeur & une distance 
de plusieurs ly. C’est de ce serpent que la ville a regu son nom. 

D’aprés la carte du désert de sable faite sous les Youan, il y a @ 3,000 ly au 
nord de Ho ning (Khara khorin) le lac A tchi ly (Adjir); 500 de la & Khian 
khian tcheou et aux plaines de Kirghiz. Mille ly plus loin on trouve un grand 
marais ou lac. 

Pendant le régne des Ming, tous les pays, situés au-dela du désert de sable, 
n’eurent aucune relation avec la Chine. 


[KLApPROTH, op. cit., p. 113] 


L’histoire des Youan dit que les Han ho na habitent a l’orient de Ou szu, et 
quela [sic] riviére Kian prend son origine dans leur pays. Ce peuple est pauvre, 
n’a pas de domicile fixé, se fait des huttes avec l’écorce des bouleaux, et se sert 
de cerfs blancs pour ses attelages. I] se nourrit du lait de ces cerfs, de 
pommes de pin et de racines et différentes espéces de liliacées—Encore 
aujourd’hui il y a sur la frontiére orientale des Russes un pauvre peuple appelé 
Kamnikhan ou Toungous (1), qui éléve aussi des cerfs et les attelle a ses 
traineaux. Ces cerfs sont gris et blancs comme les anes, mais ils ont des cornes. 
On les appelle olen. C’est la méme espéce (que celle dont il est question plus 
haut). 7 

(1) Ceci est une méprise; le pays des Han ho na est celui ot le Ienisef prend son origine. I 


était habité par des tribus samoiédes, qui n’ont rien de commun avec les Toungouses, quoique 
les deux peuples aient des rennes.® 





Forty years later W. Scuort translated on pages 436-437 of 
his article “ Uber die achten Kirgisen,” Abhandlungen der Kénig- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Aus dem Jahre 
1864, Berlin, 1865, pp. 429-474, the same passage in the Viian shih 
as that translated by Kuaprotu on pages 91-93 of his “ Descrip- 
tion de la Russie.” It would appear, however, that Scuorr was 
unaware of the existence of KLaprotu’s translation, for he made 
no mention of it. 

Ninety-six years after the appearance of KLaprotn’s transla- 
tion, Paul Petuior, discussing the passage of b to m in the name 


the Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung-chih Kii— RR 355 (tse 120) .25r1-38r6. The passages in 
which there is mention of the Qabqanas~Qamqanas as the Qamqana are found on 
26r4-26v4 and 32v3-7. 

® Kuaprotn’s observation is correct. The Qabqanas~Qamqanas were not the an- 
cestors of the Qamniyan. Ceweng (i. e., ZaMCARANO) has a chapter on the Qamniyan 
on pages 184-145 of his Dargad ba Kobsiigiil nayur-un Uriyanggqai, etc. (1934). 
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Qibéaq ~ Qiméaq, remarked in note 1 on page 149 of his article “ A 
propos des Comans ” in the Journal asiatique, 1920,° pp. 125-185: 
“On a encore la méme alternance 4 l’époque mongole pour le 
nom de la tribu des *Qabqanas, écrit le plus souvent avec un 
premier caractére a finale en -m (127332 "GHB ) , soit *Qam- 
qanas, mais P& MPAA , c’est-a-dire *yabyanas = *Qabqanas, 
dans le texte mongol du Yuan tch’ao pi che.” With this character- 
istically perceptive observation Pe.uiot clearly established the 
alternation of the forms Qabqanas~Qamqanas and, at the same 
time, revealed, without divulging particulars, the existence of still 
other references to this people in Chinese sources. 


By way of commentary on the name of the Qabganas, insofar 
as its occurrence in the Secret History is concerned, I shall present 
in this brief article translations of those Chinese references to 
the Qabqanas~Qamqaanas of which I have record in the hope that 
the data which they contain will be of interest to Turcologists as 
well as Mongolists. 


The earliest attested reference to the Qabqanas~Qamaanas in 
a Chinese source seems to be that in the Sheng-wu Ch‘in-cheng-lu 
2 RRUIES ,° where we read (74rl-74v4) : 


Previously, when the T‘u-ma #-fp (Tumaf{d])* tribe revolted,? His 


° Onziéme série, Tome XV, No. 2—Avril-juin 1920. 

1°Te., Record of the Personal Expeditions of the Holy and Martial [Emperor]. For 
this work cf. Paul Petuiot et Louis Hamsis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, 
Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou, Tome I, Leiden, 1951, pp. xi-xxvii, and Hung, op. cit., 
pp. 472-473; 481. I have used the edition of the text found in the Hai-ning Wang 
Ching-an hsien-sheng i-shu #34 FRA ASRH (tse 38). In his commentary 
on 74v5-75r3 Wana cited the occurrence of the name Qamgana in the Yiian shih 
68 (ts‘e 21) .25r2. 

11 For the Tumad or Qori Tumad tribe cf., e. g., Pettior et Hamsis, op. cit., p. 4, 
n. 2; p. 55, n. 12; p. 60, n. 17; p. 63, n. 20; p. 287, n. 138. 

*2Tn the Secret History the campaign against the Qori Tumad is related in §240 
(YCPS 10.17v3-20r2). Cf., also Petiior, Histoire secréte, p. 94 §240. 

In his commentary on 74v5-75r8 Wang remarked (74v138-75r8) : 

“In] the Pi-shih ws [Secret History], as the events [such as] the expedition of 
the eldest ¢‘ai-tzu KF (‘imperial son’) against the K‘o-erh-k‘o-ssu ase 
(Kirkis) as well as [his] summoning the peoples within the forest to surrender is put 
under (lit., ‘attached to’) [75r] the year of the hare and are long (lit., ‘far ’) 
before the campaign against the Chin 4 in [the year] hsin-wei 367K [1211], then this 
year of the hare was ting-mao JJ) [1207]; it was not chi-mao (LJ) [1219]. As this 
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Majesty (_:)?* dispatched [messengers] to levy troops. The Ch'‘i-erh-ch‘i-ssu 
&534,38 (Kirkis)** tribe did not obey and also revolted and went away. 
Thereupon, [His Majesty] ordered that the eldest t‘ai-tzu fF (“ imperial 
son”)?5 go forward to punish them. He used Pu-hua A7#— (Buga)** as 
vanguard (ji) .17 He pursued the Ch‘i-erh-ch‘i-ssu (Kirkis) as far as the 
I-ma-erh Jf f& 53, (Imar)?® River and [then] returned. The t‘ai-tzu, leading 
[his] troops, forded the water of the Ch‘ien #¢ (Kem)?® River and going 
downstream summoned them to surrender. Wherefore, he vanquished such 


tribes as the Wu-ssu —3/8 (U[rjs),2° the Han-ha-na-ssu 3eIG yf (Qam- 


[Ch‘in-cheng-lu puts [the events] under (lit., ‘attaches [the events] to’) one year 
before [the] chi-mao [1219], [I] suspect that the author intended to put this event under 
(lit., ‘attach [this event] to’) chi-mao, but did not get to correcting it.” 

ie: Cinggis Qan. 

14'This name is variously transcribed in the Chinese sources of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Cf., e.g., Chii-li-chi-ssu BH §% (Kirgis) in the text from 
the Yiian shih 59(ts‘e 19) .2v3-7 cited on page 396 below. Cf. also Chi-li-chi-ssu 
GAA E (Girgis) in the text from the Yiian shih 63(ts‘e 21) .34v5-35r9 cited on 
page 398 below. Cf. further Ch‘ieh-li-chi-ssu BH (Kergis) in the passage from 
the Shan-chii hsin-hua cited in note 55 below. 

In Kirkis ~ Kirgis ~Girgis~Kergis we have the Turkish Qirgiz. Cf. e.g. C. 
BrockeLMann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmid al-Kdsyaris Divan Luyat 
at-Turk (Budapest-Leipzig, 1928), p. 248: “ Qyrqyz Tiirkstamm... .” Cf. also S. E. 
Matov, [laMATHHKH [peBHeTIOPKCKOH NMMCbMeHHOCTH, TekcTbI H HcciIeqOBaHHA 
[Monuments of Ancient Turkish Literature, Texts and Researches] (Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1951), p. 417a: “qyrqyz Kuprus, . . .” [“qyrqyz kirgiz, . . .”). Cf. also the 
important remarks by Pexuior, “A propos des Comans,” p. 187. 

Te, Joti. 

*°T_e., the younger brother of Muqali. Cf. Wanc’s commentary on 74r8. 

*7 Cf. §239 of the Secret History (YCPS 10.14r3): Bugqa yajaréilaju odba. “ Buga 
went, guiding [him].” The word yajaréilaju is a converbum imperfecti in -ju of the 
verb yajaréila-, a denominative verb derived from the word yajar “land” by means 
of the suffix -éila-. It means “to accompany someone to show him the way.” 

18Tn his commentary on 74r12-13 Wana observed: 

“T-ma-erh (Imar) River: Someone has regarded [it] as the present A-mu-ha Alf 
B& (Amukha) River which enters Russian territory from the Wu-liang-hai Bew 
(Uriangqai). T‘v Ching-shan J&#px{I] says that it is the Yeh-mi-li HAW (Amil) 
River.” 

2°Te., the Yenissei. For the name Kem cf. Petuior, “A propos des Comans,” p. 173. 

*°In §2389 of the Secret History (YCPS 10.14v3) this name is written Ursud. 
presumably a plural in -ud of *Urs. It is variously transcribed in the Chinese sources 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In the text cited from the YViian shih 
59 (ts‘e 19) .2v8-7 on page 396 below it is transcribed Wu-su JC3 (Ulrlsuld]). In the 
text cited from the Yiian shih 63(ts‘e 21) .34v5-35r9 on page 399 below it is tran- 
scribed Wu-ssu BR (Uirls). In the text from the Yung-lo ta-tien 19,419.3r8-3v2 
cited on page 404 below it is transcribed Wu-erh-su wu FE (Ursu[d]), a transcrip- 
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qanas), the T‘ieh-lang-wu p&BRIC (Teleng’ii[d]) 7+ the K‘o-shih-ti-mi #4 
A92ZK (Keidimi) 2? and the Huo-yin I-erh-kan sx fQIf §2-F (Hoi-yin Irgen) 
(“ People of the Forest ”) .28 


In the Yiian shih there are, at least, four references to the 
Qabqanas~Qamqanas, in two of which, however, the Chinese 
transcription of the name, if exact, appears to be based on an 
original singular form Qamqana rather than a plural Qamqanas.** 
These references are as follows: 


[Yiian shih 59 (ts‘e 19) .2v3-7] *° 


Chao-chou &€ fj: It may be observed that, [according to] the biography of 
Ha-la Pa-tu-lu PA fl] A BRA (Qara Badulu[y]),?° in the 30th year of Chih- 
yiian 2 9C [1293] Shih-tsu fej] 2” addressed Ha-la Pa-tu-lu (Qara Badu- 
lu[y]), saying, “ The former territory of Nai-yen Jf (Nayan)*® which is 
called A-pa-la-hu [aj /\#J2 (Abarqu) *® produces fish. I now establish a city 


tion identical with that in the Secret History with the exception that, being broader, 
it does not have the small 7 on the left-hand side of 5 and does not have the 
small, recessed {4 to mark the final stop in -d. 

21In §207 of the Secret History (YCPS 8.41v4) this name is written Telenggiid, 
a plural in -giid of Teleng. As to the singular form, it occurs in §239 of the Secret 
History (YCPS 10.15r4) as Tenleg. However, as observed by Paul Pettior, in Notes 
sur V histoire de la Horde d’Or, Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Petuiot, Paris, 1949, p. 142, 
n. 1, Tenleg is an error for Teleng, the singular of Telenggiid, “les Teleoutes actuels.” 

*° For this name and its variants cf. PELuior, op. cit., pp. 141-142, n. 2. 

*8 For the name Hoi-yin irgen “ People of the Forest” cf. provisionally Pexiiot et 
Hamsais, op. cit., pp. 184-185, n. 12. 

*4Tf Qamqana is the singular form of Qamganas (~Qabganas), it is, of course, 
necessary to reconsider Professor Sinor’s statement (op. cit., p. 179) relative to the 
same Qabqanas: “The name is clearly composed of gapgan + s plural, with a 
gliding vowel in between.” 

°° This text is found in the “ Monograph on Geography” in the Yiian shih, speci- 
fically in “Ti-li erh” HAFBP— [“ Geography, Two”] in the Yiian shih 59(ts‘e 19). 
1r4-25r8. 

7°See note 42 below. 

27T.e., Qubilai Qayan, canonized Seten Qayan, who was born 23 September 1215, 
ascended the throne on 5 May 1260, and died on 18 February 1294. Cf. A. C. Moutz, 
“A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 45 (1914) [124] + “A 
Table, etc.” Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. XI, n. 4. 

*8T.e., the Christian prince immortalized by Marco Poto. Cf. A. C. Movie & 
Paul Petuiot, Marco Polo: The Description of the World, London, 1938, pp. 192-201 
for the account of his rebellion against Qubilai Qayan. Cf. also the remarks by “ P. 
P.” in note 16 on page 40 of Louis Hamais, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che, Leiden, 1945. 

°° A drawing of this fish with the caption “A-pa-erh-hu Yi Pa /\ 54a ” 
[“ Abarqu Fish ”] is found in the Yin-shan cheng-yao tk Hil IE SE by Hui Hu-ssu Fa: 
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[there] and settle it with people of the three tribes: Wu-su JU3 (U[r]su(d)), 
Han-ha-na-ssu #0438 (Qamqanas), and Chii-li-chi-ssu 7 92 FY (BH (Kirgis). 
[I] name their city Chao-chou. May thou proceed [thither] to be hsiian-wei- 
shih te” °° [. . .] After arriving [at the city], he fixed the market places 
(71 2) and made the people’s habitations secure. [. . .] There were caught 
nine fishes (447 ).*! They [were] all 1,000 chin Jr ** [each in weight]. 
[. . .] He sent to offer [them to the Emperor]. 

Also, in the 1st year of Yiian-chen Jt f{ [1295] of the reign period (#8 
3C) of Ch‘eng-tsung [52 ** there was established a wan-hu fu § Fi} 
(“ Myriarch Headquarters”) for the military farm of Chao-chou.** The 
Liao-yang hsing-sheng tso-ch‘eng REBITHAE AR > A-san fale (Asan) ,*° 


28 FB. , 3(ts‘e 3).$lrl1-6. The text which accompanies the drawing reads as follows 
($1r7-10): 

“The a-pa-erh-hu (abarqu) fish: The taste is sweet and smooth. It is non- 
poisonous. It is advantageous to the five viscera. It is fat and delicious. People, 
often, in eating [it], find it difficult to digest. 

“The fat is yellow and the meat is coarse. It has no scales. [As to] bones, there 
only is cartilage. 

“The bladder may [be used to] make fish-glue ((%(= GS) FB ) [which is] very 
sticky. If the glue is mixed with [= dissolved in] wine and taken internally, it will 
dissipate a cold SJB ). : 

“TAs to] the fish, [among] the big ones, there are [those which are] one or two 
chang 3C long. One name is hsiin-yii 6 (‘sturgeon’). Another name is chan-yii 
# 8 (‘sturgeon’). They spawn in the sea and river in the north-eastern sea and 
river of Liao-yang 3 is 

®°Cf. the Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .4v6-9, where it is stated (4v6) that there were 8 
hsiian-wei-shih attached to each hsiian-wei-shih-ssu (J ). 

51 Lit., “ fish—nine tails.” 

*2Te., “catties” or “pounds.” Cf., e.g., Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Second Edition Revised. Enlarged, 1912, no. 2019 [p. 250]. 

8 T.e., Temiir Qayan, canonized Oljeitii Qayan, who was born on 15 October 1265, 
ascended the throne on 10 May 1294, and died on 10 February 1307. Cf. Mout, op. 
cit., “A Table, etc.” Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. XIII, n. 9. 

** Cf. the Yiian shih 100 (ts‘e 34) .14v7-10: 

“Wan-hu fu (‘Myriarch Headquarters’) of the Mongolian (RG) military farm 
in Chao-chou: In the 7th moon of the first year of Yiian-chen of Ch‘en-tsung [1295] 
it took as [its] households such households as the Nai-yen Pu-lu-ku-ch‘ih Theirs 
GR (Nayan [?] Biiliigiizi) as well as the Fishing (¥] #4) Shui Ta-ta FRI 
(‘ Water Tata[r]’) and the Ju-chih ke (jiiréed) who commenced cultivation in 
the neighborhood of Chao-chou—the Pu-lu-ku-ch‘ih ((?]BiiliigiiZi): 220 households; 
the Shui Ta-ta (‘Water Tata[r]’): 80 households; the submitted troops ( BEE HE) : 
300 households. Subsequently the adult males were increased by 52 households.” 

*°T.e., the tso-ch‘eng of the Liao-yang-teng-ch‘u hsing-chung-shu-sheng RBS 
43 PBE (“hsing-chung-shu-sheng of places such as Liao-yang”). Cf. the Yiian 
shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .3r4-5. 

*° For the name Asan < Persian-Arabic Hasan cf., e.g., Pettiot et Hamais, op. cit., 
p. 46, n. 1. 
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was appointed to direct its affairs, yet neither the Ta i-t‘ung chih K—#§ 
7 87 nor the Ching-shih ta-tien $%t+-7cM* carry [an entry on] this chou. 
[Hence,] we do not know the details concerning to what it was attached or 
what it controlled. Now, we regard Kuang-ning jg @i*° as the appanage of 
Nai-yen (Nayan). Hence, in passing, we have noted [Chao-chou here] under 
Kuang-ning-fu (ff) .*° 

Nai-yen (Nayan) was the grandson of Po-lu-ku-tai #44477 (Bélgiidei) .** 


[Yiian shih 169 (ts‘e 51) .10r2-9] * 


The Emperor ¢* instructed him saying, “ From here northward, the former 
territory of Nai-yen (Nayan) which is called A-pa-la-hu (Abarqu) produces 
fish. I now establish a city [there] and settle it with people of the three 
tribes: Wu-su (U[r]su[d]), Han-ha-na-ssu (Qamqanas), and Ch’i-li-chi-ssu ** 
(Kirgis). [I] name their city Chao-chou. May thou proceed [thither] to be 
hsiian-wei-shih. Furthermore, I specially grant thee the name of Hsiao-lung-erh 


*7T.e., the Ta Yiian Ta i-t‘ung chih KITK—B- Of the two works by this 
title, one of 1291 in 755 chiian and one of 1303 in 1000 chiian, it is probably that of 
1808 to which reference is made here. For fragments of the latter which have survived 
cf. the Ta Yiian Ta i-t‘ung chih ts‘an-pen (BEA) [Incomplete Copy of the Ta Yiian 
Ta i-t‘ung chih] in the Liao-hai ts‘ung-shu RE EF (ts‘e 8). Cf. also the Ta 
Yiian Ta i-t‘ung chih chi-pen ( EZR) [Collated Fragments of the Ta Yiian Ta i-t‘ung 
chih], op. cit., ts‘e 9; the Ta Yiian Ta i-t‘ung chih k‘ao-cheng (Be) [Critical Notes 
on the Ta Yiian Ta i-t‘ung chih), op. cit., tse 10; and the Ta Yiian Ta i-t‘ung chih 
fu-lu (BAR) [Appendiz to the Ta Yiian Ta i-t‘ung chih], op. cit., ts‘e 10. For ad- 
ditional bibliographical details cf. L. Carrington Goopricu, “Geographical Additions 
of the XIV and XV Centuries: A Bibliographical Note,” MS 15 (1956) .203-212 (pp. 
208-207) . 

°° For this work cf. P. Peuxiot, “ Note sur la carte des pays du Nord-Ouest dans le 
King che ta tien,” TP 25 (1928) 98-100. Cf. also [Paul Pexiior] TP 20(1921) .176; 
Paul PeLiior 22 (1923) .352, n. 1; and Paul Pe.uior 29 (1932) .104. 

*°T.e., Kuang-ning-fu (fff). Cf. the Yiian shih 59(ts‘e 19) .2r6-10. 

*°See also note 34 above. 

“ This transcription represents a variant form of the name Belgiitei. As remarked 
by “P. P.” apud Hamais, Le chapitre cvii . . . , p. 40, n. 16, relative to the Christian 
prince Nayan (see note 28 above): “Au temps méme de notre prince Nayan (parfois 
appelé Naya par RaSidu-’d-Din) il y avait un autre prince Naya ou Nayan dans la 
lignée de Bialgiitai et qui fut plus ou moins mélé a la révolte de son homonyme (ef. 
infra, 8, 10); cette homonymie, et la suppression du vrai prince révolté Nayan des 
registres généalogiques impériaux sont responsables des erreurs des érudits chinois, 
auxquelles les Européens ont encore ajouté.” Cf. also Hamsis, op. cit., p. 49, n. 10. 

‘? This text is found in the biography of Lru Ha-la Pa-tu-lu 2M Hi] BPA (Qara 
Badulu[y]) in the Yiian shih 169 (ts‘e 51) .7r7-10v2. 

“8 T.e., Qubilai Qayan. See note 27 above. 

‘The text has FB (li), an error for JE (ssu). Cf. the Yiian shih 59(ts‘e 19) .2v4. 
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ARES (‘Little Dragon ’)** or that of Ha-la Pa-tu-lu (Qara Badulu[y]) 
(‘Black Shock-Trooper ’).*® Thou mayest choose it thyself.” 

He replied saying, “ [The name of] Dragon is not [one] which a subject (3 
“F) dare receive.” 47 

The Emperor said, “This being so, then [that of] Ha-la Pa-tu-lu (Qara 
Badulu{y]) will do.” 

Moreover, he favored [him] with a brocade garment, a jade girdle, as well 
as 5,000 kuan $§ * of ch‘ao $}.*° Such was the manner in which he was 
favored by the Lord of Men (\ =).*° 

After arriving [at the city], he fixed the market places and made the people’s 
habitations secure. One day there were caught nine fishes. They [were] all 
1,000 chin [each in weight]. He dispatched a messenger to come to offer [them 
to the Emperor]. Subsequently he was summoned to return.*? 


[Yiian shih 63 (ts‘e 21) .34v5-35r9] °° 
Places such as [those of] the Chi-li-chi-ssu 7 Fi) #7 {4 (Girgis) °° Han-ho-na 


* Although this name might be regarded as signifying “ Little Dragon Child,” it is 
more likely that the character 5, is merely the diminutive suffix. 

“© The word badulu[y] in the name Qara Badulu[y] is an alternate form of *batuluy 
which, although it is not registered in our dictionaries, is an adjective regularly formed 
by means of the suffix -lwy from the word batu “strong.” For batu cf. J. E. 
Kowatewsk1, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, Tome deuxiéme (Kasan, 1846), p. 
1070a-1071a. The substantive batulik is registered on page 1138a of N. N. Poppt’s 
Monroapcknit cnopapb Mykaygumat an-Aa6 [Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat 
al-Adab], Uactb I-II [Part I-II], Moscow-Leningrad, 1938, with the translation 
“ mpouHoctb ” [“ solidity ”]. That batuluy was a word in common use during the 
Yiian period is evident from its repeated occurrence in Chinese sources of the time. 

The reason for which Qubilai Qayan offered Liu the name of Qara Badululy] is 
found in the biography in the Yiian shih 169 (ts‘e 51) 9v9-10r2: 

“In the 27th year [1290], when he was promoted to [the respective rank and office 
of] cheng-feng ta-fu EX KK, Ho-tung Shan-hsi tao hsiian-wei-shih aE 1 Pose 
Ae i, he memorialized, saying, ‘ [Your] Servant has returned [to Court] after many 
battles. His clothing is all tattered. Ho-tung is the old home of [Your] Servant. He 
desires to beg for a brocaded garment to display (lit., “and thereby make glorifica- 
tion ”).’ The Emperor granted him a garment [adorned] with patterns woven in gold. 
After he had stayed [in that office] two years, he was summoned to return.” 

“7 Because “ Dragon ” is an epithet reserved for the Emperor. 

*8T.e., “strings.” Cf. Lien-sheng Yano, Money and Credit in China: A Short 
History, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, pp. 34-35, 4.15, 
and pp. 36-37, 4.23. 

*°T.e., “ paper money.” Cf. YANG, op. cit., p. 57, 6.23, and p. 65, 7.17. 

5°T.e., the Emperor. 

51T.e., to the Court. 

5? This text is found in the “ Monograph on Geography ” in the Yiian shih, specifi- 
cally in “ Ti-li liu” HBFEFX [“ Geography, Six ”] in the Yiian shih, 63(ts‘e 21).1r4-25r9. 

5 See note 44 above. 
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#4445 (Qamgana) ,** Ch‘ien-chou #¢}y (Kemji’ii{d]),°° and I-lan chou 
42x 4i MY] (Ilan chou) : °° 

As for the Chi-li-chi-ssu (Girgis), in the beginning, because forty females 
of China (# Hh )°? became married to males of the Wu-ssu if (U[r]s) .°* 
they took this meaning as [their] name.5® Their land was more than 10,000 li 
FB °° from Ta-tu K#} (Daidu) * in the South. [According to] tradition (44 


°*In Qamqana we have, in my opinion, the singular form of Qamqanas (~Qab- 
ganas). See note 24 above. 

5° In Kemji’ii[d] we have a plural in -iid of *Kemjig. For the name *Kemjig (< Tur- 
kish Kamjik) cf. Petuior, “A propos des Comans,” p. 178. Cf. also Petuior et 
Hamsis, op. cit., p. 209, n. 9. For an early observation on the Kemji’iid cf. Julius 
KuaprotH, Asia Polyglotta (Paris, 1823), p. 233. 

In his remarks on the name, PE..iot, op. cit., p. 178, observed: “enfin j’ai relevé 
Mee] K’ien-k’ien-tcheou (peut-étre fautif pour ae eon ) dans le Wh) Bee 
Chan kiu sin yu (édit. du Wow lin wang tché yi tchou, fol. 2V°).” Ch‘ien-ch‘ien-chou, 
as Pe.uior noted, is a transcription of Kemkemjiii{d] an alternate form of Kemji ii{d]. 

In his excellent article entitled “‘Some Remarks on Yang Yii #3 and his Shan-chii 
hsin-hua (lj RAH ” in the Journal of Oriental Studies 2(1955) 302-808, Herbert 
Franke has ably demonstrated the great importance of the Shan-chii hsin-hua for 
the study of the Yiian period. The entry on the Kemkemji’ii[d] is typical. In the 
Wu-lin wang-che i-chu TRAE Ries edition (ts‘e 27) it reads as follows (2v8-3r5) : 

“The Chien-chien-chou ¥#¢}H (Kemkemji’ii[d]) in the North: South-west of 
them there are two stone caves. One cave produces rock salt which is entirely [of] 
red color. Now it is submerged. The other cave produces [rock salt] which is [of] 
blue-black color. It is still there. The Chien (Kem) people all eat it. The veins in 
the rock are coarse like [those of] the Southern blue rock. However, [as] seasoning, it 
is very suitable Gia ). Other places also all have lakes whence salt is extracted— 
in some cases they produce blue salt and in some cases red salt; in some cases [the 
crystals are] angular and solid and in some cases powdery and loose. In some cases 
[there are] big pieces [Sr] which can be turned into large discs. In places [where there are] 
big camps these are also used as tax percentages (FRR ). [Such salt] does not 
require [any] human effort. It is natural. My friends, Wan-che ses (Oljefi}) 
ching-li SK and Hs1a Shih-yen BA i ching-li, both presented me with [some of] 
this salt. They also had personally passed through the region. The Chien-chien-chou 
(Kemkemji’ii[d]) are [the people of] the present[-day] Nan-ch‘eng POR. [The people 
of the Chien-chou (Kemji’ii[d]) camp are their descendants. From Ta-tu (Daidu) to 
them is 14,000 li. They are neighbors of the Ch‘ieh-li-chi-ssu $: 58 77 FA (Kergis). 
Passing this (= beyond this) is the high place whence the family of Hai-tu fAp 
(Qaidu) observes [the surrounding country].” 

56T e., “Ilan Prefecture.” See note 90 below. 

°7 Although this appears to be Ye HH (mo-ti) (“desert”), it must be YH (Han- 
ti) (“China”). Cf., e.g., the T‘ung-wen fr) az edition of the Viian shih (63.33v1). 

58 See note 20 above. 

5°T.e., “forty.” For the literature on the etymology of Qirgiz as a plural in -z of the 
Turkish girg “ forty,” cf. Matov, op. cit., p. 417a. 

60“ A measure of length, reckoned at 360 3¥ paces or 1800 feet = 1894.12 ft. 
English.” Cf. G1LEs, op. cit., no. 6870 [p. 864]. 

* T.e., the winter capital. 
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fj) the Nai-man 74} (Naiman) ° first inhabited this [place]. Coming to 
the Yiian dynasty (J&R) .®* their people were split into 9,000 households. 
Their territory is 1,400 li long and half that in width.°* The Ch‘ien (Kem) 
River passes through its middle and flows to the northwest. Also in the south- 
west there is a river called A-p‘u aj jj (Ob).°° In the northeast there is a 
river called Yii-hsii 3:38 (Iyus).°* They are both big waters. They meet at 
the Ch‘ien (Kem) and pour into the Ang-k‘o-la 5 °’ Wy Hi] (Angara) * 
River. In the north they enter into the ocean. In custom they differ from 
various [other] countries. Their language is Wei-wu-erh #37258 (Ui'ur) .°° 
Sharing [their] tents (JMifz)*° they reside [there]. Following the water and 
the grass ™! they breed and graze [livestock]. They know (fj) husbandry 
( FA 4E). When they encounter snow, then they bestride skis (7.5) to go 
hunting. The local products are famous horses and white and black hat-tung- 
ch'ing Hea Ry.” 

As for the Ang “*-k‘o-la (Angara), they get their name from the River. 
They are subject (PfJif) 7 to the Chih-li-chi-ssu (Girgis). They were more 
than 25,000 li away from Ta-tu (Daidu). Their language is very different 
from [that of] the Chi-li-chi-ssu (Girgis). The days are long and the nights 
are short. When the sun sets, they broil sheep ribs. When they are done, it is 
already light in the east. They are the Ku-li-kan -#i]##7° country which the 
T‘ang shu fi¢# records.” 


®? For the Naiman ¢cf., e. g., Pe.uior et Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 215-221 (n. 8). 

8 1271-1868. For the problem of the dating of this dynasty ef., e. g., Francis Wood- 
man C.eaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” 
HJAS 12(1949) .1-183 + 26 plates (p. 38, n. 6). 

°¢ Lit., “in width they halved it.” 

°5 For this river cf., e.g., Kuaprotu, Asia Polyglotia, p. 233. 

°° For this river cf., e. g., Kuaprotu, Asia Polyglotta, p. 233. 

°7 The text has 5 (mao). 

°° For this river cf., e.g., KLaprotu, Asia Polyglotta, p. 233. 

°° T.e., Uiyur. 

7 Lit., “ hut-tents.” 

71 For another example of the expression BEAK EL (sui shui ts‘ao) cf. the T’ang shu, 
lich-chuan FIG 145 (tse 35).1r6. It alternates with the expression PRIKHL (chu 
shui ts‘ao). For the latter cf., e.g., Cuzaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862 ...,” pp. 76-77, n. 28. 

72 Lit., “wooden horses.” Perhaps, the term should be translated “ snowshoes.” 
For a discussion of it, cf. ScHort, op. cit., pp. 447-449. 

™ For the falcon known as hai-tung-ch‘ing cf. Scott, op. cit., pp. 449-450; Paul 
Petuiot, TP 22(1923) .54, n. 8, where the translation of the name is “ gerfaut,” and 
especially Rolf Srey, “Leao-tche (2£i%),” TP 35 (1989) .1-154 (pp. 79-80; 97-100). 

7 See note 67 above. 

75 For this expression cf., e.g., James Lecce, The Chinese Classics, Vol. V.—Part I. 
(Hongkong-London, 1872), p. 5, Par. 2. 

76 The text has ae (wo). 

Cf. the T’ang shu, lich chuan 149 F (ts‘e 36).1r9. Cf. Edouard Caavannes, 
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The Wu-ssu (U[r]s) also get their name from [35r] the river. They are 
found east of the Chi-li-chi-ssu (Girgis) and north of the Ch‘ien (Kem) River. 
[After] their custom, every year, in the first decade of the sixth moon, they 
sacrifice white horses,’ oxen, and sheep and sprinkle mare’s milk.”® They all 
proceed to the Wu-ssu Mu-lien BIR YE (Ulr]s Miiren)*° in order to 
sacrifice to the River God (jnjifi!). It is because they say that it is the place 
whence their first ancestor came. 

Han-ho-na (Qamqana) is like saying pu-nang #7 #E (“cloth bag”) .** Now 
(#), [its] mouth [is] little and [its] belly [is] spacious. The shape of [their] 
land is [somewhat] like this. Wherefore, they use [it] as [their] name. They 
are found at the place whence the source of the Ch‘ien (Kem) River issues, 
east of the Wu-ssu (U[r]s). [In] their territory there only are two moun- 
tain passes whereby one may issue or enter. The terrain ({]j7K)* and forests 
(AHR) ®® are very inaccessible. Wild beasts [are] many and domesticated 
animals [are] few. The poor people who have no constant livelihood ** all make 
tents of birch bark. They use white deer to carry their baggage. They take 
deer’s milk and gather pine cones as well as dig up roots such as those of the 
shan-tan {jf} ® and the shao-yao 4536 ®° for food. In the winter months 


Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, St.-Pétersbourg, 1908, pp. 87-88, 
n. 8; 91; and 98, n. 2. Cf. also G. Scuuzcex, “ Problémes géographiques. Les peuples 
étrangers chez les historiens chinois,” TP $ (1892) .101-168 (pp. 164-165). 

7° For an instance of the sacrifice of a white horse by the Liao cf. Karl A. WirtroGEL 
and Féna Chia-shéng, History of Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125), Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowl- 
edge, New Series—Volume 36, 1986, The American Philosophical Society, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 6, March, 1949, p. 268. Cf. also Sremn, op. cit., p. 83 et seq. 

7 For the text of an “ Adresse présentée au prince & l’occasion de son assistance & 
la cérémonie de l’aspersion estivale du lait de jument (julay-un saéuli)” cf. Antoine 
Mostaenrt, “ L’<Ouverture du sceau> et les adresses chez les Ordos,” MS 1 (1935-1936) . 
315-887 (pp. 321-322). For the text of a “rituel de l’aspersion estivale du lait de 
jument (julay-un 6é6g-iin sudur orusiba <Livre contenant les priéres de |l’aspersion 
estivale du lait de jument>)” cf. Mosrarnt, op. cit., p. 333, n. 8. For remarks on the 
“ cérémonie de l’aspersion du lait de jument ” cf. Mosrasrt, op. cit., pp. 335-386, n. 19. 

®°T e., “Urs River.” 

*} The word gamqana (~*gabgana) (“cloth bag,” i.e., ?“ pouch”) would appear 
to be a variant form of the word gabyinga attested in the Chuastuanift. Cf. Matov, 
op. cit., p. 409a: “qabyyna, Chuast., 55. C. gapuy.” [“ qabyyna, Chuast., 55. V. 
gapuy.”] As for gapuy, cf. Matov, op. cit., p. 411b: “qapuy Bopota, .. .” [“ gapuy 
gate,.. .”J. 

82 Lit., “ mountains and rivers.” 

83 Lit., “ forest-shades.” 

®4The words Bi Re ES constitute an allusion to the passage in Mencius 
which reads: #7 F@ AUSETG mE, GEIR. Cf. James Leccr, The Chinese Classics, 
Second Edition, Revised, Vol. II (Oxford, 1895), p. 147: “As to the people, if they 
have not a certain livelihood, it follows that they will not have a fixed heart.” 

85 4 drawing of this plant with the caption “Shan-tan ken jl] #}#R” {“ Shan-tan 
Root ”) is found in the Yin-shan cheng-yao (see note 29 above) 38 (ts‘e $) .58r2-5. The 
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they also bestride skis (74) and go out to hunt. 

The Ch‘ien-chou (Kemji’ii{d]) also take their name from the river. Being 
9,000 li away from Ta-tu (Daidu) they are found southeast of the Chi-li-chi- 
ssu (Girgis) and southwest of the Ch‘ien (Kem) River and north of the 
T‘ang-lu ling BF #44 (Tanglu Range) .*’ The inhabitants are several thou- 
sands of families. They are all Meng-ku 3% (Mongyo{l]) and Hui-ho |E)£Z 
(Uiyu[r]) people. There are several bureaus of artisans. It may be observed 
that they are Chinese (7% )) who emigrated [thither] at the beginning of [the] 
dynasty. The land is fertile and suitable for crops. In the summer they plant 
and in the autumn [the crops] are ready. They do not trouble to ®* weed and 
hoe. Some say that Wang Han 7-2 (Ong Qan) *° first inhabited this land. 

As for I-lan (Ilan) it is the designation of serpent.°° In the beginning the 
inhabitants inside the mountains in the territory of the chow saw a big ser- 


text which accompanies the drawing reads as follows (53r6): 

“The shan-tan root: The taste is sweet and smooth. It is non-poisonous. It cures 
noxious emanations and swelling of the belly. It removes.various ulcers. Another name 
is po-ho EY.” 

From §74 of the Secret History we learn that this was a root on which Mother 
HG’eliin nourished her fatherless sons. Cf. the YCPS 2.6r8 where ja’uqasu-bar is glossed 
Wy Fe , i.e, “by [means of] the shan-tan root.” In the Chih-wu-hsiieh ta-tz‘u- 
tien Hi hy a) [Botanical Encyclopaedia] (Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1933), 
p. 100a, the term shan-tan is defined: “ Lilium concolor, Salisb.” Cf. also shan-tan hua 
CE), op. cit., p. 100a: “ Ixora Chinensis, Lam.” 

8° T_e., “ Paeonia albiflora, Pall_—the roots of which are eaten as a tonic. 
op. cit., no. 9770 [p. 1186]. 

In the Luan-ching tsa-yung 2 OME wk by Yane Yiin-fu BRS in the Chan- 
yiian i-kao Wb, . in the Chih-pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu ALBERS, 
3 —-+-= 4, there is a poem which reads as follows (Pf, 5r2-3): 

“ When the timely rain first fattens the shao-yao (‘peony’) sprouts, 

The crisp and sweet taste represses (= surpasses) the digestion of the 
wining (= feasting) intestines (= best of delicacies) .* 

“When the curtains were rolled up in Yang-chou +B , in the 
eastern (= spring) breeze, 

The once cherished famous flower [was] the first beauty.” 


” 


GILEs, 


* This line might also be translated: ‘‘ The crisp and sweet taste represses (= is so superb 
that one is relieved from the effect of) the digestion of the wining intestines (= indigestion).” 

The poet’s own note reads as follows (5r8): 

“When the shao-yao (‘peony’) of the grassland first pushes up, it is tender and 
delicious. The inhabitants often gather and eat it.” 

®7 Cf. the Secret History. Cf. also Kuaprotn, Asia Polyglotta, p. 233, and PELuior 
et Hamsis, op. cit., p. 209, n. 9. 

®6 T.e., “there is no need of... .’ 

®° For a brief discussion of this statement cf. Pettior et Hamais, op. cit., p. 209, n. 9. 

°° As observed by Kiaprotu, Asia Polyglotta, p. 233: “Noch jetzt heisst Ilan in den 
Tiirkischen Dialekten, und also auch im Kirgisischen, eine Schlange.” Cf. also Scuorr, 
op. cit., p. 439. 
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pent several tens of paces long which issued from inside a cave to drink the 
water of the river. The stench was smelled for several li. Wherefore, they 
used [it] as the name of [their] chou. 

In the 7th year of Chih-yiian [1270] it was decreed that Liu Hao-li #ij#fF 
ff °! be dispatched [thither] to be the tuan-shih-kuan [By 9t'eg °? of places 
such as [those of] the Chi-li-chi-ssu (Girgis), the Han-ha-na (Qamqana), the 
Ch‘ien-chou (Kem/ji’ii{d]), and I-lan chou. Right in this chou, he built 
treasuries and granaries and established postal relay stations ®* in order to 
make [it] the seat of [his] administration. Prior to this, the people of several 
tribes, [after] the custom, all used the ch‘i-liu #{#) ** to make cups and 
saucers. They scooped out trees to make canoes ** in order to cross waters. 
They did not understand how to cast ($$/£) agricultural implements. [Liv] 
Hao-li informed the Court of this. So artisans were dispatched [thither] to 
teach [them] pottery, smelting, and boatmaking. The natives took it [very] 
well.®° 


“ 


In view of Gerard Ciauson’s remarks about “ enthusiastic 
etymologists ” on page 74 of “ A Note on Qapqan ” in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Parts 1 & 2, 1956, pages 73-77, I 
prefer to leave it to Turcologists to do what they will with the 
etymologies in this piece.” 

There is an interesting reference to the Qamqanas in the Yung- 
lo ta-tien AAR ,** 19,419, where we read (3r8-3v2) : 


*1 In the biography of Liu Hao-li 3) &f-if@ in the Yiian shih 167 (ts‘e 50) .11r10-12v7 
we read (1lv9-12r3): 

“TIn the 7th year [of Chih-yiian (1270)] he was promoted to [the office of] tuan- 
shih-kuan of the Five Tribes such as I-lan chou (Ilan chou)—thereby comparable to 
[that of] tu-hu Abe of antiquity. [His] seat of administration [was in] I-lan (Ilan). 
Its territory was 9,000-odd li from the Capital. The people, in [their] custom, did not 
know pottery and smelting. [12r] [Their] waters had no boats. [Liu] Hao-li requested 
of the Court artisans in order to teach the people. Even to the present time they 
deem it convenient (= like it). Someone said that, by taxing salt and wine, it would 
be possible to help out with expenses. [L1u] Hao-li said, ‘The Court has appointed [its] 
officer to a strategic wilderness to occupy himself with the pacification of what is 
distant. Does [the Court] intend to snatch its profit’ He who had spoken shamefully 
acquiesced.” 

°? For the title tuan-shih-kuan “ mandarin qui tranche les affaires” cf., e. g., RatTcH- 
NEVSKY, op. cit., p. 52, n. 1. 

°8 See, e.g., the text from the Yung-lo ta-tien, cited immediately below. 

**T.e., the ch% willow. For the ch%t cf. Gites, op. cit., no. 1067 [p. 127]: “A kind of 
willow which grows by the water, with a coarse white leaf and small reddish veins. 
Also a medlar tree.” 

*5 Lit., “ troughs.” 

°¢ Lit., “regarded it convenient.” 

°7 That of gabqana, however, merits, in my opinion, careful scrutiny. 

°®For this work cf. Lionel Gites, “A Note on the Yung lo ta tien,” The New 
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On the 20th day ® Yiieh-erh-lu Po-lo-tai Fy 524% #299 (Orlii[g] Borofl]- 
dai)? and Ha-ta An-po WE 2f#14 (Qada ?Ambai) 2° upon memorializing, 
received a Sacred Edict ( 42} ) 1°? to order the officials of the chung-shu-sheng 
that 2°? to plan (HE) that, in the territory [from] the Ch’-li-chi-ssu 
+B (Kirgis) to the Wai-la 4.) (Oira[d]) ,2°%* there be set up (#8 
WZ) six chan Hh (jam) > and that, in the four places,’°* [those of] the Ch‘- 
li-chi-ssu (Kirgis), T‘ieh-lieh-yin-t‘u (AIP AE = (?Tele’intii) 1°" ~Han-ha- 
na-ssu 3% F{$—8 (Qamqanas), and Wai-la (Oira{d]) within [3v] the [said] 
number, there be set up one chan (jam) for each and [that] there be set up 
two chan (jam) for the Wu-erh-su JL 533 (Ursu{d]) and [that], at each 
chan (jam), there be stationed 30 castrated horses, 14 mares, and 50 sheep, 
and to order 2°8 that one give them money at the estimated 1° price. 

The chung-shu-sheng respectfully complied and sent a document to the 
t‘ung-cheng-yiian 3 Px BE 1° and the ping-pu FEF 11 to put [it] into effect 
(Hi4F) 2? 


China Review, Vol. II, April, 1920, No. 2, pp. 137-153, and Paul Petuior’s review in 
the TP 20(1920-1921) .175-177. For further remarks cf. William Hune, “The Trans- 
mission of the Book Known as The Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 14(1951). 
488-492 (pp. 484-485, n. 1; p. 485, n. 2; pp. 435-486, n. 3, and p. 436, n. 4). 

°° T.e., 18 October 1291. 

°° For the word érliig which constitutes the first element of this name cf. PELLIOT 
et Hamais, op. cit., pp. 341-842, n. 28 and especially Antoine Mostarrt, Erdeni-yin 
Tobéi, Mongolian Chronicle by Sayang Seéen with a Critical Introduction by The 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, C.I.C.M., Arlington, Virginia, and Editor’s Foreword 
by Francis Woodman Cueaves, Associate Professor of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard 
University, Harvard-Yenching Institute, Scripta Mongolica II, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956, Part I, pp. 75-76. For Boroldai cf. PEuior 
et Hamais, op. cit., p. 51, n. 5, where, however, it is erroneously stated: ‘“ Boroldai 
est une formation derivée de borol, “ gris”; ... .”” On the contrary, Boroldai is a name 
formed from the adjective boro “ gray ”; “ brown” by means of the suffix -Idai. 

101 My reconstruction of this name is tentative. 

10? For the term sheng chih cf. Yana Lien-sheng, “Marginalia to the Yiian tien 
chang,” HJAS 19 (1956) 42-51 (pp. 42-46). 

108 For the chung-shu-sheng cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 117-132. 

*°4In §§141, 142, 144, and 289 of the Secret History this name is written Oyirad. 

5 T.e., postal station. For the word jam cf., Paul Petuiot, “Sur yam ou jam, 
“relais postal ”,” TP 27 (1930) .192-195. 

2°°Te., “among the four peoples.” 

07 This appears to be a corruption of the name Telenggiid. Cf. note 21 above. 

*°° On 2 October 1956 Dr. William Hune suggested that 4* (chin) (“now”) is an 
error for AY (ling) (‘to order”). 

20° Qn 2 October 1956 Dr. William Hune suggested that 3% (kai) (“the said”) 
is an error for F% (ho) (“to estimate”). 

110 Cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 277-278, n. 5. 

111 T_e., “ Board of War.” Cf. Ratcunevsky, op. cit., pp. 180-131. 

12 For this formula cf. Francis Woodman Cuieaves, “An Early Mongolian Loan 
Contract from Qara Qoto,” HJAS 19 (1955) .1-49 + 4 plates (p. 49, n. 14). 
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In the Ta Yiian ma-cheng chi KICKBR [Memoir on the 
Horse Administration of the Great Yiian], Kuang-ts‘ang hsiieh- 
chitin ts‘ung-shu RESBRS* PR. B—KH (ts‘e 14), there 
is an entry (36r6-10) in which we read (36r6-7) : 


On the 28th day of the 10th moon of the 27th year [of Chih-yiian % 
5U] [1 December 1290] the ch‘eng-hsiang 749 (“ minister”), Sang-k‘o 3H 
(Sengke) ,144 memorialized [as follows]: 

“The horses of the Chih-erh-ha-hu © 544% (Jiryaqu) hsi-pao-ch‘th + 
Pais (siba’uci) (‘ falconers’) as well as the Han-ha-na-ssu 3X PB MYR (Qam- 
qanas) , Ch‘i-erh-chi-ssu (Kirgis), etc. total 501 head.” 


Finally, in the T‘wng-chih t'iao-ko iii ™* 28 (ts‘e 6) there 
is an entry (12r6-13r5) consisting of a memorial and a rescript, 
both in colloquial chancellery style, relative to hunting preserves 
from Shan-tung southward, in which the Qamqanas are men- 
tioned four times, once as Han-ho-na-ssu %&# #1 and three 
times as Han-ha-na-ssu %& "#48. The pertinent passages of the 
memorial read as follows (12r6 and 12r9-12v4) : 


On the 11th day of the 5th moon of the 30th year of Chih-yiian [16 June 
1293] the chung-shu-sheng memorialized [as follows]: 

. . . [As to] the hunting preserves of the Han[12v]-ho-na-ssu (Qamqanas) 
and A-ch‘en [ij fff (?Acin), in a whole year, one cannot cover so 2*¢ [large] an 
area. Now [we] here dispatch men to go [there] together with the hsiian-wei- 
ssu officers such as Lo/Ytrn Shih 3%$§ to discuss [the matter] with the 
hunters (}J #44) such as the Han-ha-na-ssu a A-ch‘en (?Aéin), 
and others and to earmark for them [certain] areas. 


In the rescript in reply to the memorial it is said (12v7-13r2) : 


. ‘ According to the regulations [set forth] in former rescripts, beginning 
with the first moon, at the time when [the wild animals] are carrying [their] 
young, [in the case of] the Ho-hsi-mei jn] Pq 4% 11" the Han-ha-na-ssu (Qam- 
qanas), the A-ch‘en-mei fajpP#i 4g:,12® and the Han-erh 75%, 1° people, no 


418 Edited by Wana Kuo-wei -F.BQ#; published in 1925. 

4Unless BJ (k‘o) (= ke) is an error for BF (ko) (= ge), Sengke is an alternate 
form of Sengge < Tibetan Sen-ge “ Lion.” 

115 Photo-lithographic edition of 1930, consisting of chiian 2-9, 13-22, and 27-30. 

116 The word 7% (jo), I am informed by Professor Lien-sheng Yana, is the same as 
té (je) in the sense of FHS RE (na-mo) “so.” 

117T e., the “ Ho-hsi-ites ” or “ people in the Ho-hsi region.” 

18T_e., the “ A-ch‘en-ites.” 

11°T e., the Chinese of North China in contradistinction to the Man-tzu iS -f- 
or Chinese of South China. 
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matter who [they may be], let them not hunt in the preserves. If, in that 
interval, they hunt in the preserves, the flesh [of the animals] will be thin and 
the fur will be mangy ( 2 #). [13r] [It is] a pity [so to waste] lives and it is 
[of] no help. [As to] the wild animals, lest they be exterminated, let the Han- 
ha-na-ssu (Qamqanas), and others, together with the Han-erh people, keep a 
watch over each other. .. .’” 


From these texts we not only learn that the name of this people 
is attested in the forms Qabqanas~Qamqanas and Qamqana, but 
we also learn that they were a people of the forest, living at the 
source of the Kem River, with a primitive forest economy. Their 
proximity to peoples whose Turkish composition is not to be 
doubted suggests that they also were ethnically Turkish. 











AN EARLY MONGOLIAN TOPONYM 


Peter A. BoopBereG 


University OF CALIFORNIA 


The well-known early Sung gazetteer T“ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 
[The Record of the Domed Precinct Space of the Era of Grand 
Complanation], a work compiled in the period 976-983 a.D., con- 
tains, in its description of the northern marches of the Chinese 
empire, numerous local non-Chinese toponyms, several of which 
can be identified as transcriptions of Turco-Mongolian words. 

Among them, we have K‘u-li Hi¥#) (35.13a), the name of a 
‘river, also called in Chinese the “ ‘ Slave’ River,” thus permitting 
us to equate k‘u-li with Turkish qul, “slave”; and the city of 
Mo-le ¥§%) (38.10a; Anc. Ch. mud-lak) so named by the T‘u- 
chiieh (according to the text) because of the excellent fish in the 
river nearby. The transcription undoubtedly represents Turk. 
baliq, “ fish,” with Ch. m- serving to render, as it frequently does, 
Turk. b-. Chiian 36.4b mentions also a Ku-hu'# #4) (Anc. Ch. 
kuas-yuo) river, also called “‘ Dry’ River.” Kwuaé-yuo could well 
stand for *quryu, a dialectal form of standard Turkish kuruy, 
“e dry.” 

Of greater interest is the name of a river in I-ch‘uan hsien ‘#)!] 
¥% (modern Northern Shensi): K‘u-t‘o Hif® (Anc. Ch. k‘uo-d‘é) . 
K‘uo-d‘é is a perfect transcription of Mongol quda, “ affine,” 
“relative by marriage,” “ go-between,” “gossip,” “ trader,” 
“monger,” a term of great sociological import for the interpre- 
tation of early Mongolian tribal organization. According to the text 
(35.12a) which quotes an earlier atlas, this river derived its name 
from the fact that it formed a line of demarcation between the 
Chinese and the Barbarians and that the two peoples were in the 
habit of solemnizing contracts of marriage or alliance (with the 
burning of incense #X) in the middle of the watercourse. The 
t‘u-ching WH (atlas) from which the T‘ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 
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derived its information cannot be identified with certainty, but is 
doubtlessly a T‘ang or Sui work of the type mentioned in the 
bibliographies of the two dynasties. The I-ch‘uan territory had 
never been under the control of the Sung, and their gazetteer 
must have utilized here sources a century or two older. 

Quda is typical for the Mongolian branch of the Altaic family, 
since the root is practically unknown in Turkish environment. 
Mongolists will, I am sure, welcome this evidence of the impor- 
tant term attested possibly as early as the seventh century. 











THE KOREAN COLLECTION OF THE DIVISION OF 
ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS, INSTITUTE OF 
ORIENTAL STUDIES, ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES OF THE U.S.S.R.: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Guenn D. Paice 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


O. Tl. Merposa, Onucanne MucbMenubix IlamaTHuKos Kopeiicxon 
Kyabtypbi, Brmyck I, M3gateapcrso AKkagemuu Haykx CCCP, 
Mocxsa-Jlenuurpag, 1956. [O. P. Petrova, A Description of the 
Literary Monuments of Korean Culture, Part I, Publishing House 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R., Moscow-Leningrad, 
1956] 98 pages. 

The present work constitutes the first part of an apparently 
contemplated three-part descriptive catalogue of the big Korean 
collection of the Division of Oriental Manuscripts of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. It 
describes a total of one hundred five manuscripts, xylographs, and 
rare books which are preserved in Leningrad * under the general 
classification of “history.” * The importance of this work for 
Korean studies stems mainly from the fact that detailed informa- 
tion concerning the Korean manuscript holdings of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies has never before been published. 

Three major collections form the nucleus of the Leningrad 
holdings on Korea: the collection of the Asiatic Department of 


7 When the Institute of Oriental Studies was reorganized in July, 1950, nine of its 
ten divisions were transferred to Moscow, but the Division of Oriental Manuscripts 
remained in Leningrad. The Institute itself was formed in Leningrad, the former St. 
Petersburg, in 1980 on the basis of the Asiatic Museum (a library founded in 1818) 
and other institutions. 

?The Leningrad Korean collection has two other major classifications: namely, 
“philosophy ” and “language and literature.” It is assumed that since the present 
work has been designated “Part I,” subsequent works covering the other two 
classifications may be expected, although no definite statement to that effect has been 
encountered. 
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the Ministry of Foreign Affairs which was acquired by the Asiatic 
Museum in 1864; the collection of Pavel Andreevi¢ DMITREVSKIi 
(1850-1899) * which was acquired by the Asiatic Museum from 
his widow in 1907; and the collection of William George Aston 
(1841-1911) * which was acquired by the Committee on the Far 
East and became part of the Asiatic Museum at an unknown date. 
These have been supplemented by acquisitions from various indi- 
viduals and institutions. With holdings dated from the fifteenth 
century the Korean collection of the Division of Oriental Manu- 
scripts is evidently of far greater historical value than the Korean 
collection of the A. S. Pushkin State Library in Alma Ata, the 
holdings of which are concentrated in the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth centuries. 

Within the past four years O. P. Petrova has published two 
preliminary articles concerning the Leningrad collection,’ and has 
written also on the Korean language.° Little biographical infor- 
mation about her is available, except that in 1953 she was a 
graduate student in philology in Leningrad. 


* DmirTrReEvsKIi’s principal service in the Far East was as Russian Consul General 
in Shanghai and Hankow, but he was an able student of and writer on things Korean. 
Not long before his death in August, 1899, he was transferred to Korea; thus Seoul 
became his final resting place. According to Petrova his collection reveals great 
knowledge and discrimination. The work of Dmirrevsxii and other early Russian 
writers on Korea will be discussed by Ross Macponatp in his doctoral dissertation, 
“Russian Interest in Korea, to 1895,” which is now in preparation for the Department 
of History, Harvard University. 

* Aston’s interest in and writings on Korea, while not now as widely known as his 
contributions to Japanese studies, were considerable. His actual residence in Korea 
covered less than a year following his appointment as British Consul General in Seoul 
in 1884. TASJ 38: V (1912) p. iv ff. 

50. P. Perrova, IlamatHuku KopelickoH muTepaTypbl B PyKONMCHbIX doH1aXx 
Muctutyta Bocrokopenenua Axagemun Hayx CCCP [“ Korean Literary Monu- 
ments in the Manuscript Collection of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of 
Sciences, U.S.S.R.”], Kparkue coo6ujenua Muctutyta Bocroxoseyenua [Short Re- 
ports of the Institute of Oriental Studies] 9 (1958) .77-81. 

O. P. Perrova, Co6panve Kopeiickux MNMCbMeHHbIX MaMATHHKOB MxctTutyta 
Boctokospegenua Axanemun Hayx CCCP [“The Collection of Korean Literary 
Monuments of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences, U. S. S. R.”], 
Yuenbie 3anuckn Wuctutyta Boctoxosegenua [Transactions of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies] 9 (1954) .1-29. 

*O. P. Petrova, Kopeiickuit s3bIK H mMcbMeHHOCTD [“ The Korean Language and 
Writing ”], Kopeiickaa Hapogno-Jlemoxpatuyeckan Pecny6nuxa [The Korean 
Democratic People’s Republic] Moscow: Academy of Sciences, 1954, pp. 166-194. 
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The present work is divided into nine sections: general Korean 
history -(32 items); history of the Japanese invasions of Korea, 
1592-1598 (14 items); history of Korean foreign relations (12 
items) ; Korean editions of works on Chinese history (10 items) ; 
history of Confucianism in Korea (8 items) ; geography (8 items) ; 
ethnography (4 items); and law (11 items). Sixteen pages of 
illustrations are appended. Each item is treated according to the 
standard descriptive scheme of the Division of Oriental Manu- 
scripts and includes information concerning the author, the lan- 
guage in which it is written, contents, acquisition date, pagination, 
paper, binding, state of preservation, and cross references, if 
any, to existing bibliographies.” Almost one third of the items, 
however, lack such cross references. Copious use of Chinese 
characters throughout the work enhances its usefulness. In an 
eighteen-page introduction the writer discusses the general nature 
of the collection, the identification of Korean books, Korean paper- 
making, the history of movable type in Korea, problems of dis- 
tinguishing between movable type and xylograph editions, the 
difficulties raised by Korean names, Russian transliteration of the 
Korean language,’ and the significance of the present work for 
Korean studies. Prrrova’s discussion of different qualities of 
Korean paper and her detailed description of Korean bindings 
are of particular interest. 

Since this work appears to constitute a valuable complement 
to the Korean Studies Guide,’ I plan to translate it in full and to 
deposit a copy of the translation in the Library of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. 


7A list of bibliographical reference works is given on page 19. Three French, one 
English, six Japanese, and two Korean works are listed. 

®*The results of the Korean linguistic research being carried out by Assistant 
Professor L. R. Zinper at the laboratory of experimental phonetics of the Leningrad 
State University had not been published at the time Petrova’s work went to press. She 
referred to Z1npER’s work hopefully as offering the possibility of remedying the 
inadequacies of systems currently in use. A preliminary report on this research has 
since appeared. Consult L. R. Zinper, Tnacnple Kopelickoro sa3pika [“ Korean 
Vowels ”], Copetckoe BocToKoBeyeHHe [Soviet Oriental Studies], 3 (1956) 91-103. 

°B. H. Hazarp, Jr., James Hort, H. T. Kim, and W. W. Smiru, Jr. (Richard 
Marcus, ed.) Korean Studies Guide, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1954, 206 pages. 
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Bunkyo Aox1, Study on Early Tibetan Chronicles. The Japan 
Society for the Promotion of Science. Tokyo, 1955. Pp. vi+ 
161. 


In this study, Mr. Aox1 attempts to solve the chronological dis- 
crepancies found in the Tibetan chronicles, especially concerning 
the date of birth of King Srong-btsan-sgam-po, and the reign of 
Giang-dar-ma, the persecutor of Buddhism in Tibet. These dis- 
crepancies have already been pointed out by Dr. Luciano Pretecu, 
A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 42-45, 
and George Rorricu, The Blue Annals, Calcutta, 1949, Vol. 1, pp. 
iX-XVill. 

Prior to 1027, Tibetan dates were recorded in the cycle of the 
twelve animals. After 1027, when the sexagenary cycle was intro- 
duced, the Tibetans soon began to record their dates with the 
new cycle, and they extended the record to dates antedating the 
11th century. In this process of calculating the dates prior to the 
11th century, it seems that some confusion arose, so that in some 
places, the date of Srong-btsan-sgam-po’s birth was put at 569, 
and 629 in others; Glang-dar-ma’s persecution was dated either 
841 or 901. There is thus the discrepancy of 60 years or one cycle. 
This discrepancy is clearly evidenced in the contents of the Deb- 
ther-sngon-po or the Blue Annals, compiled by Gshon-nu-dpal in 
1426, and recently translated by George Rorricu. In one portion 
of the Blue Annals, Gshon-nu-dpal indicated that the king Srong- 
btsan-sgam-po was born in 569, but in another portion, he built 
up a different chronology, in which the date of his birth is 629. 
The erection of the famous pillar commemorating the peace treaty 
between China and Tibet is dated 882 instead of 822, and the 
death of Glang-dar-mia 901. 

Mr. Aoxt has addressed himself to the solution of these chrono- 
logical discrepancies, especially the date of Glang-dar-ma. He 
accepts 569 as the date of birth of Srong-btsan-sgam-po and sees 
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no problem there, because this date is confirmed by the T‘ang 
dynastic histories. Now Glang-dar-ma was preceded on the throne 
by Ral-pa-can, who died in 836 or 841. It was during the reign 
of Ral-pa-can that the pillar of Lhasa was erected in 822, to be 
exact, a date confirmed by the Chinese records. Glang-dar-ma, a 
brother of Ral-pa-can, then succeeded to the throne after the 
death of his brother, and initiated the movement to persecute the 
new religion, Buddhism. In this, he was supported by many of 
the nobles, who were jealous of the inroads made by the new re- 
ligion against the native Bon faith. The Chinese records say 
that Glang-dar-ma was assassinated in 842. Against this is the 
year 901 computed from the Tibetan annals. Mr. Aox1 proposes 
to solve this problem by extending the reign of Glang-dar-ma over 
60 years, that he ascended the throne in 841 and ruled until his 
death in 901. He has indulged in quite a bit of mathematical 
computation and has drawn a number of charts to prove his 
point, but despite all this, the reviewer is still not entirely con- 
vinced that Mr. Aoxi has succeeded. For instance, Mr. Aoxr 
contends that since a son Hod-srungs was born to the younger 
consort of Glang-dar-ma in 845, this would indicate that the 
latter had not died in 842. However, it is not entirely clear 
whether this Hod-srungs was actually the son of Glang-dar-ma, 
(Petrcu, Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 83) while the Hsin T‘ang-shu 
216B.16a indicates that the latter was childless. However Mr. 
Aoki dismisses the Chinese account as erroneous (p. 142) and 
prefers to follow the Tibetan accounts of Bu-ston (1322), Deb- 
sngon (1478), and Ljon-bzang (c. 1748) , even though these were 
much later than the Chinese source. He also dismisses as in- 
correct those Chinese records which gave 842 as the date of 
death of Glang-dar-ma, since this disagrees with his proposed date 
901 (p. 83). 
Kenneth Cu‘En 
Harvard University 
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T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism. A Study 
of the Madhyamika System. London, 1955. Pp. xiv + 372. 


Thanks to Dr. Murtt, professor of Indian Civilization and Cul- 
ture at the University of Benares, we are presented here with a 
thorough analysis of the Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna. The 
author has subjected the basic Sanskrit texts of this important 
school of Buddhism to a close and penetrating study, and his foot- 
notes are filled with liberal quotations from them. He has also had 
recourse to the Tibetan versions whenever they are available. The 
book will very likely become the standard authority on the sub- 
ject of Madhyamika philosophy. 

The contents of the book may be divided into three parts. The 
first portion (pp. 3-117) is devoted to a historical exposition of 
the origin and development of the school. There is an admirable 
discussion (pp. 10-28) of the relationship between the Upanishads 
and Buddhism in this section, and in the course of his remarks he 
makes some judicious criticisms of Mrs. Ruys Davips for holding 
to the view that primitive Buddhism affirmed the existence of a 
soul. The silence of the Buddha on the indeterminate questions 
is also treated with sympathy and understanding here. The second 
and main portion (pp. 119-289) is taken up with a detailed eluci- 
dation of the Madhyamika system, the application of its logic 
to all categories of thought, its doctrine of sinyata, and its re- 
ligious significance. It is here that we are introduced to the merci- 
less logic to which Nagarjuna and his followers resort in order to 
reduce to absurdity the theses of all their opponents. The laws of 
causality, the concept of motion, the relation between fire and 
fuel, ntrvana—these are some of the topics covered by Nagarjuna 
in his Madhyamika-karika. The final portion (pp. 291-341) at- 
tempts to draw some parallels between the Madhyamika school 
and the European systems of Kant, Hecen, and BrAbLey. 

There is no question but that the Madhyamika system occupied 
a paramount position in the Buddhist countries of the Far East. 
It was the authoritative school in Tibet. As the San-lun or San- 
ron school it attracted some of the best minds within Buddhist 
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circles in China and Japan. Yet, it seems to the reviewer that Dr. 
Murti has somewhat overstated his case concerning the impor- 
tance of the Madhyamika when he writes on page 6: “ The rise 
of the Madhyamika system is at once the rise of Buddhism as a 
religion.” By this, Dr. Murtt meant the revolution which took 
place within Buddhism, the change from Hinayana to Mahayana, 
the change, as STCHERBATSKY puts it in The Conception of Bud- 
dhist Nirvana (p. 36), from an atheistic, soul-denying teaching 
of a “ path to personal Final Deliverance consisting in an absolute 
extinction of life, and a simple worship of the memory of its 
human founder,” to a “ magnificent High Church with a Supreme 
God, surrounded by a numerous pantheon and a host of Saints, 
a religion highly devotional, highly ceremonious and clerical, with 
an ideal of Universal Salvation of all living creatures, a Salvation 
by the divine grace of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, a salvation not 
in annihilation but in eternal life... .” This dramatic change 
probably had been going on for several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. It is likely that different elements and factors, borrow- 
ings from Hinduism, the internal development within Buddhism, 
possibly influences from Persia, were at work bringing about the 
change. To say that this was due to the rise of the Madhyamika 
is to put the case too strongly. Such important Mahayana sutras 
as the Saddharmapundarika and the Sukhavativyiha do not 
belong to the Madhyamika school, yet they exemplify even more 
than the Madhyamika sutras the character of the new develop- 
ment, the bhakti spirit, worship of relics and stupas and images, 
the gospel of universal salvation, the Buddha as the eternal truth, 
upaya-kausalya, ete. 

There are a few bibliographical omissions in the book. On pages 
88-89 there is no mention of the German translation of Chapter 
10, “ Feuer und Brennstoff,” by ScHayer in Rocznik Orjental- 
istyczny 7 (1929-30) .26-52. Likewise, unmentioned is the French 
translation by J. W. de Jone of Chapters 18-22 of the Tibetan 
version of the Prasannapada in Buddhica: Mémoires Vol. 9, 1949. 
For the Mahayana Vimsaka, referred to on page 91, there is no 
mention of the Tibetan and Chinese texts edited by S. Yama- 
GucuI in the Eastern Buddhist 4.1 (1926) .56-72, and the English 
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translation with notes in the same journal, 4.2 (1927) .169-176. 
On page 47, the author speaks about the Buddha preaching with- 
out reservation, saying that he did not keep anything back like a 
tight-fisted teacher, but he has failed to indicate another equally 
well-known passage, which purports to show that the Buddha 
did not teach the entire truth. Here the Buddha held a handful 
of leaves in his hand, and asked his disciples whether the leaves 
in his hand were more numerous, or the leaves on yonder tree. 
The disciples replied, of course the leaves on the tree were more 
numerous. Whereupon, the Buddha answered that the truths he 
knew were to be compared in number with the leaves on the tree, 
but that the truths he had revealed to his disciples were to be 
compared in number with the leaves in his hand. 


Kenneth Cx‘En 
Harvard University 


A. F. P. Hutsewet, Remnants of Han Law. Volume I: Intro- 
ductory Studies and an Annotated Translation of Chapters 
22 and 23 of the History of the Former Han Dynasty, 
Sinica Leidensia edidit Institutum Sinologicum Lugduno 
Batavum, Vol. IX. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. Pp. 455. 


Dr. Hutsewet’s book, the first study of Han legal institutions 
to appear in a Western language, is an important contribution 
to our knowledge of ancient Chinese law. It is based upon various 
historical sources and archaeological finds and attempts to recon- 
struct systematically the legal code and practices of Han times. 
The volume is divided into two parts: (1) an analytical study 
of Han law and its administration, and (2) an annotated trans- 
lation of two chapters of the Han shu, the “ Hsing-fa chih” FY 
i [“ Treatise on Punishments ”’] and the first part of the “ Li- 
yiieh chih” 238% [Treatise on the Rules of Ceremonious 
Behavior and Music ”], i.e., the part dealing with li. The term 
li actually covers a body of behavior patterns which vary accord- 
ing to one’s status, and its supremacy over law was always 
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insisted upon by Confucianists; it is therefore logical to include 
a section on Ji in a study of law. There is also a translation of 
the biography of Lu Wen-shu #iki#? (Han shu, 1739 ed., 51.30b- 
33a) which appears in the Appendix. The analytical part, which 
is called “introductory studies” by the author, deals with the 
following topics: (1) the administrative organization of the Han 
empire, (2) previous studies in Han law, (3) the Han Code, 
(4) the administration of justice, (5) the punishments, (6) pu-tao 
AH and pu-ching #%K, (7) redemption of punishment and 
reduction in rank, (8) amnesties, (9) intention and negligence, 
and (10) special groups. 

The first chapter provides a convenient summary of the Han 
administrative system. The second gives a review of earlier 
works on the subject. Those of special importance are the Han-lii 
chih-i HARPER by Suen Chia-pen %AR4 and the Han-lii k‘ao 
WHS by Cu‘enc Shu-te F478, both of which are used exten- 
sively by Dr. HutseweE. In the third chapter, the author attempts 
to reconstruct the Han code, which was lost many centuries 
ago. His reconstruction is based on earlier reconstructions and 
various other sources as well. He gives as completely as possible 
the title and contents of each individual law under the following 
categories: (1) statutes (lii #£), (2) ordinances (ling “*), and 
other forms of legal enactments, such as rulings (ko #), pre- 
cedents (ku-shih #3), comparisons (pi 46), and military law. 
The same chapter also includes a chronological list of changes 
in the laws. 

In the chapter on the administration of justice, Dr. HuLSEwE 
discusses fully the legal terminology relating to trials and outlines 
the way in which justice was administered. Although the data 
are extremely fragmentary, he has succeeded in presenting a clear 
picture of the judicial procedure. Next he discusses the various 
officials charged with the administration of justice, and concludes 
that this function was completely in the hands of representatives 
of the imperial government. It is correctly pointed out that the 
kings, who had no judicial power in their kingdoms, were not 
allowed to interfere with the judicial function of t‘ai-shou KT 
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“Grand Administrators ” or hsien-ling %& (or hsien-chang % 
dz) “ Prefects,” who were appointed by the central government 
and had full power in judging cases and passing sentences, 
including the death penalty. 

Dr. Hutsews includes the t‘ing-wei Et, the “ Commandant 
of Justice,” among the officials “ who were connected with judicial 
matters without however normally possessing the right or duty 
to judge and condemn others ” (p. 86). He quotes several sources 
emphasizing the duty of the Commandant of Justice in “ bringing 
equity in lawsuits ” and in bringing “ order in doubtful lawsuits ” 
submitted to him. Presumably, Dr. Hutsewe interprets these 
texts as an indication that the Commandant of Justice rarely 
if ever presided at trials but merely served,as a superior judicial 
authority charged with the reviews of trial documents. In reality, 
in addition to reviewing documents the Commandant of Justice 
was also empowered to conduct trials, including first hearings. 
Two famous cases judged by Cuanc Shih-chih &FFZ may be 
cited to show that the Commandant of Justice had such a right 
and duty. Once when Emperor Wen was passing a bridge, a 
man suddenly came out of the bridge and thus frightened the 
emperor’s horses. The intruder was arrested by the horsemen 
and handed over to CHANG, who was then serving as the Com- 
mandant of Justice. CHANG examined and interrogated the man 
and decided that he should be sentenced according to the law 
of fan pi 2U##, “failure to keep off the road cleared for the 
emperor’s procession.” In another instance, a man who had stolen 
a jade ring from an imperial temple was arrested and handed 
over to the Commandant of Justice. CHANG investigated the 
case and judged that the culprit should be sentenced according 
to the law of “ stealing a property used by the emperor.” * Several 
other cases demonstrate clearly that cases were directly “ referred 
to the t‘ing-wei” (shih-hsia t‘ing-wei FSR) by the emperor 
and that the t‘ing-wei then made an investigation and passed 
sentence.” 


1 Shih chi, 1739 ed., 102.3b-4b; Han shu, 1739 ed., 50.3ab. 
? Cf. cases of Cuov Po ADw (Shih chi 57.6a; Han shu 40.25a); CuHou Ya-fu b3| ne 
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In the two succeeding chapters Dr. Hutszewr proceeds to 
discuss the various forms of punishment and two of the most 
heinous crimes in Han times, pu-tao and pu-ching. Efforts are 
first made to explain the meaning of the various legal terms. 
Then cases are grouped under several categories, each chrono- 
logically arranged. This procedure, which is strictly followed by 
the author throughout the whole study, is highly commendable. 
The case-study method is particularly important in a study like 
this when our knowledge about the code is so fragmentary. 
Probably this is the only way the real meaning of a legal termi- 
nology can be clarified. Moreover this method also helps to 
show the application of law in practice. Take pu-tao and pu-ching 
as an example. Apparently these two items were applied with 
a great degree of looseness and irregularity, since a great variety 
of crimes were brought under the same category, and the same 
crime might be either qualified as pu-tao or pu-ching, e.g., the 
crime of “ saying things not fit to be spoken.” With all the cases 
which were labelled or might be labelled as pu-tao or pu-ching 
grouped together, we are at least in a better position to know 
what kind of crimes were considered as the most heinous, whether 
there was any regularity in the application of these laws, and 
if so, to what extent. A generalization thus derived is certainly 
more representative, because it takes “ exceptions ” into considera- 
tion. 

There is also some advantage in arranging each group of 
related cases in chronological order. This arrangement reveals 
the changes that took place in the application of law and punish- 
ment over a number of years. For instance, the “ extermination 
of relatives,” according to the Han shu was abrogated by Empress- 
dowager Lii and Emperor Wen in 187 and 178 B. c. respectively. 
However, actual cases show that such punishment was still in 
practice in 164 8B. c. as well as during the reigns of later emperors. 
This seeming contradiction led the author to believe that the first 
abolition may have referred to the method of execution, and 


Fe (Shih chi 57.10b-11a; Han shu 40.29b-30a); Cuana T‘ang ie (Shih chi 
122.9a; Han shu 59.5b); Tar Ch‘ang-lo Ry He and Yane Yiin ‘Bte (Han shu 
66.1la-18a, 15b); and Sum Tan fil $} (Han shu 86.21a). 
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that the second abolition may “have been a gesture,” which 
“constituted Emperor Wen’s first administrative measure” (p. 
116). 

Dr. Hutsewe remarks that “the mutilating punishments, jouw 
hsing AFA , were of three types: tattooing, amputation of the nose, 
and amputation of the feet,” and that “ castration was evidently 
not regarded as a ‘mutilating punishment’” (p. 124). This 
remark, however, requires some qualification. It is true that the 
“Treatise on Punishments” mentions only three mutilating 
punishments, which were commented on by Mene K‘ang mt 
as referring to the above-mentioned three kinds of punishments; 
moreover, the reply of Cuane Ts‘ang %#¥ and Fence Ching a 
to Emperor Wen concerning the abolition of mutilating punish- 
ments definitely mentioned only the three discussed above and 
made no reference to castration.* However, whether castration 
was abolished by Emperor Wen together with other mutilating 
punishments or separately at a different time, as argued by many 
scholars,* is not to be confused with the problem of whether or 
not castration constituted one of the mutilating punishments. The 
fact that castration becomes a point of argument in connection 
with the abolition of mutilating punishments in 167 B.c. seems 
to be an indication that it has usually been understood as one 
of the mutilating punishments. Castration as a punishment was 
mentioned by K‘une Ying 4LR, Cu‘en Ch‘iin R34, and Cuune 
Yu 4% when they discussed the restoring of mutilating punish- 
ments in the late second century and early third century*® 

In the “ Treatise on Punishments ” three groups of people who 
received special treatment before the law are discussed under the 
topic, “Special Groups”: (1) the privileged groups, (2) slaves, 
and (3) age and sex groups. The discussion of slaves, however, 
is excluded from Dr. Hutsewek’s study because this group has 
been masterly treated by Martin Wixzour in his Slavery in China 
during the Former Han Dynasty. 


® Han shu 28.11ab. 

“On this point readers may consult Hutsews#, note 163, p. 379 and note 185, 
pp. 384-386. 

5 Hou Han shu, 1789 ed., 100.9b; San-kuo chih, Wei chih, 1789 ed., 13.6b; 122.4; 
Chin shu, 1739 ed., 30.19b. 
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In discussing the legal privilege of hsien-ch‘ing JE## , “ previous 
request (of the emperor’s consent to proceed) ,” granted to the 
privileged groups, Dr. Hutsrwr quotes a case of 91 B.c. (the 
case of T‘ten Jen Hf), and remarks (p. 294) that “The events 
of 91 B C prove that ‘ requesting’ in case of crimes committed 
by officials ranking at 2000 piculs was an old established custom, 
... 2 However, the case of Cu‘ao Ts‘o M34 indicates that the 
privilege of “ request ” applicable to 2,000-picul officials was al- 
ready an established system as early as 156/155 B.c. Cu‘ao Ts‘o 
opened up a new entrance for his office by cutting a way through 
the outside wall of an imperial temple. Knowing that the Imperial 
Chancellor, SHen-1‘u Chia 4&4, was going to make an accusa- 
tion and request to have him executed, Cu‘ao Ts‘o reported the 
case to the Emperor in advance. When the Imperial Chancellor 
made the “request” in the court, Emperor Ching replied that 
the wall was outside the inner wall of the temple; therefore, 
Cu‘ao was not punishable. The Imperial Chancellor made an 
apology, and afterward told his subordinate with great anger, 
“T should have executed him before I reported it to the Emperor. 
It was a mistake to ‘ request previously.’ ” ° 

In view of the fact that quite a number of high officials were 
sentenced to death and to other kinds of punishments, Dr. 
HutseweE correctly observes (p. 295) that “ The privilege of pre- 
viously requesting the emperor’s permission was far from preserv- 
ing the higher classes from punishment... .” He then goes on to 
conclude (p. 296) that this system “gave the higher classes a 
slight advantage over the commoners, but that actually the only 
persons who profited from this system were the relatively few 
members of the imperial clan who happened to be rulers of one of 
the feudal kingdoms. . . .” This is a very cautious statement. 
However, the privileges of the special group do not seem to have 
received sufficient emphasis. There were at least a few cases in 
which the accused officials were not arrested and investigated 
because permission to proceed was not granted by the emperor.’ 


* Shih chi 101.8a; Han shu 49.23a. 
*See cases of Cu‘ao Ts‘o (Shih chi 101.8a; Han shu 49.28a); Pine Hsien FA BA 
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The conventional expression, FRX FH “We cannot bear to 
surrender you to the judicial officials,” or R44 T#8 “ We cannot 
bear to have you investigated by the judicial officials,” is usually 
found in an edict when the “ request to proceed ” was rejected, 
but a certain disciplinary action, such as demotion or dismissal, 
was taken.* In the case of Summ Tan fibJ}, immediately after 
the above-mentioned statement, the edict reads: ‘“ We have 
already instructed the officials in charge of [judicial] affairs that 
you are pardoned and are not to be investigated.” ° Historical 
data also indicate clearly that officials could not be punished 
unless the suggested sentence had been approved by the emperor.*® 
Thus we may say that although the system of “ previous request ” 
did not give immunity to those who were entitled to such privilege, 
it did give them some protection—a privilege not shared by 
officials of lower rank, not to speak of commoners. 

The translation of the two treatises is a careful piece of work, 
and the annotation is fully documented. Only a small number 
of points may be raised for discussion. 

Tu Kuei-ch‘th #64, the name of the author of Han-lii chi- 
cheng HARE, is given as Tu Kuei-hsi #6 # (pp. 19, 23). 

On p. 35, 79472 is rendered as “to make them march.” 
Hsing 47 means “ to carry out,” in this case, the levy of troops. 

On p. 114, HMA IE is erroneously rendered as “ the method 
of collective adjudication of statutes for arresting.” The same 
statement, when treated on p. 342, however is translated correctly 
as “the law for arresting (mothers and children) and the laws 
for judging them together with (the criminal) .” Obviously the 
author is aware of the correct meaning of fa #, the synonym 
of lit ft. (Cf. note 246, p. 399.) This is largely a matter of 
consistency. 

On p. 322, wei yii BAK should be translated as “ awe-inspiring 
prisons ” instead of “ awe-inspiring lawsuits.” 


(Han shu 74.14b); Hstao Wang-chih | Fea (Han shu 78.8b-9b); and Sara Tan 
BFF (Han shu 86.21a-22a) 

® Han shu 78.9b; 86.22a. 

° Han shu 86.21b-22a. 

1° Han shu 49.24b-25a; 64B.19b-20a; 76.6a. 
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On p. 325, yin-lo %% is understood as “lascivious music.” 
However, the text refers to the military reviews which became 
games and amusements. It means excessive or indulgent enter- 
tainments. 

Taking the meaning of wei wen {2X as applied in the case of 
Confucius’ use of subtle and profound language in writing the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu,* Dr. Hutsewe thinks that this is also the con- 
notation of the term in the sentence #¢# RM BRERMKLERAD, 
which is rendered as follows: “Hereafter the judicial officials 
again evaded the implied intention (of the emperor) and followed 
their own stupid ideas” (p. 344). However, I know of no in- 
stance in which the term is used to refer to an emperor’s expres- 
sion. Such a usage seems highly unorthodox. Moreover, the 
reason why a person might have expressed his viewpoint in subtle 
language is that he was not in a position openly to criticize or 
satirize his superiors, as in the case of Confucius and Ssu-maA 
Chien *]452.* But there is no reason why an emperor should 
write an edict in subtle terms. I am inclined to think that we 
wen means “ textual minutiae,” an interpretation which the author 
considers not applicable in this instance (note 265, p. 402). 
Judging from the context, this passage seems to mean that the 
judicial officials avoided touching the minute laws concerning 
the reporting and re-investigation of doubtful cases so that they 
could escape the responsibility of making a wrong judgment. 
Thus this text was immediately followed by an edict declaring 
that an official who had re-investigated a case and pronounced 
judgment but whose judgment was improper was not to be 
condemned. 

The meaning of the statement #IKICEHANZH is not clear. 
It may refer to three categories, as suggested by ANDREOZZI, i. €., 
the laws on slander and deception, the laws on manipulating the 
letter of the law in order to have a man accused, and other petty 
laws (cf. note 342, p. 421); or it may mean the petty laws con- 
cerning the act of ti ch“t and wen chih. The exact meaning cannot 
be ascertained. However, to render the sentence as “ insignificant 


1 The term wei-yen fi @ appears in Han shu 30.1a. 
19 Tiu-ch‘en chu wen-hsiian 7X fa at BCE (SPTK ed.) 40.21a. 
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and petty laws (aiming at) concocting cases (based on) slander- 
ous lies” (p. 349) is very questionable. 

On page 432, the sentence E49 PAB=E 2 ne MA KF Hi Et 7A TAB 4k is 
broken into two paragraphs and is rendered as follows: “The 
true king is sure to follow the Rules for Ceremonious Behavior 
of the former kings. According to the seasons, they executed 
what was appropriate (to these) and there were things they took 
away or added (to those rules) .. .” Here the shih f¥ means 
“time” or “ period,” not “the seasons.” The sentence may be 
rephrased as follows: “The king is sure to follow the li of the 
former kings; putting into practice what was appropriate in 
accordance with [the necessity of] the time, there were things he 
took away or added.” 

Dr. Hutsewe’s scholarly work is a product of years of devoted 
study and laborious research. Students of Chinese law and history 
will find this book indispensable and most valuable. After having 
read the present volume, one cannot but hope that the second 
volume, which will be mainly concerned with the punishable 
acts and other regulations in the non-penal field, will appear soon. 


Cu‘ti T‘ung-tsu 4) iil 
Harvard University 


John Lyman BisHop, The Colloquial Short Story in China—A 
Study of the San-Yen Collections [= Harvard Yenching Instt- 
tute Studies XIV]. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xi-144. $2.50. 


With the publication of this book a kind of milestone in the 
treatment of Chinese fiction has been reached in the West. Begin- 
ning a century ago, and spasmodically since that time, short 
stories from the San-Yen collections have been translated into 
western languages. During the last decades of the nineteenth and 
the first few of the twentieth century, America’s interest in China 
waxed and waned—usually in proportion to the missionary zeal 
of the times—and with each period the earlier translations were 
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published and republished, sometimes having gone through two 
other languages before they reached the English-reading eye. The 
most frequently published stories have been, naturally, the love 
tales which appeared in both plush erotica collectors’ editions 
and paper-backs with titles and illustrations aimed at the prurient 
buyer. The Western reader, then, had always to base his evalua- 
tion of these early short stories on widely scattered and often mis- 
leading translations; critical articles were almost non-existent. 
Orientalists, on the other hand, had before them self-conscious 
Chinese writing the purpose of which was to demonstrate that 
China had, like the West, an important inheritance of fiction 
tradition, and which was part of a political and cultural rationali- 
zation rather than an objective assessment of the fiction itself. 
During the first thirty years of the twentieth century in China 
much new material on and several new publications of these stories 
appeared as the result of an emphasis and, soon after, over- 
emphasis on literature “ of the commoners.” 

Neither in the Occident nor the Orient has there been a treat- 
ment of this genre (which it distinctly is) on a comparative basis. 
In the book under review, BisHop does the job with sanity and 
thoroughness, adding a bonus in the form of four sample stories 
translated into very graceful English. 

Since this work will not only be used by comparativists but 
will probably long remain the best aggregation of historical and 
critical information for the sinologist, I have felt it necessary to 
take up in extenso a number of problems inherent in the material 
the author used and to add such information as I can. 

No straw men are involved if exception is taken to BisHop’s 
treatment of pien-wen and its place in the history of popular 
fiction, because I believe it leaves the reader with a distinctly 
erroneous impression; one for which, it is true, CHENG Chen-to 
RSE has been largely responsible. On page four BisHor writes: 

As a mixed genre of verse and prose, pien-wen is an innovation in Chinese 
literature. Hitherto, verse quotations in prose works had been used as a 


method of verifying or corroborating a statement; but never hal both verse 
and prose been used equally as an integral part of narrative. 


A note on this refers the reader to CHENG’s Chung-kuo su-wen- 
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hsiieh shih PRX [History of Chinese Colloquial Litera- 
ture]. To cite an excellent Chinese literary historian for documen- 
tation of a general statement involving the enormous bulk of 
Chinese literature antedating the T‘ang dynasty is only sensible,* 
but using this statement immediately on the heels of a description 
of religious and secular pien-wen is misleading. The inference by 
the reader will be that in the Tun-huang writings which call them- 
selves pien-wen “both verse and prose [have] been used equally 
as an integral part of narrative.” This simply is not so. 


However the reader may construe “ integral,” he should be told 
that the integration of verse into the stories in pien-wen varies 
enormously, even in the three examples of secular pien-wen men- 
tioned by the author. The Shun-tzu has only eight lines of verse 
at the end summarizing a story some three thousand characters 
long;* Wang Chao-chiin is alternately prose and verse with the 
verse continuing or recapitulating the preceding prose; and the 
Wu Tzu-hsii is a most remarkable and unique example of de- 
veloping the narrative, without repetition, through six-four prose * 


* This discovery and piecemeal analysis of the Tun-huang finds greatly excited Chinese 
proponents of the “literary revolution” because they gave the first certain evidence 
that a colloquial tradition in literature was three hundred years older than they had 
known it to be. This was a part of the overemphasis which BisHop (p. 20) remarks. 
A politico-genic literary criticism had already won a place for itself by the time Hu 
Shih’s Pai-hua-wen-hsiieh shih appeared and the trend continued until soon it was 
fashionable to attribute all worth-while literary forms in the Chinese past to the 
“ people ” as opposed to the “literati.” CHenG Chen-to labored long and effectively to 
give historical dignity to literature in the vernacular. Further, he wanted a coherent 
history and this he achieved by demonstrating that all post-T‘ang writing containing 
both prose and verse was, by definition, derived from the pien-wen—a thesis as narrow 
as it is doubtful. In his enthusiasm he finds that even the occasional use of parallel- 
prose in post-T‘ang fiction “is probably derived from. . . . pien-wen” (Chung-kuo 
su-wen-hsiieh shih, Vol. 1, p. 169). He might as well have said that rhyme in later 
works owed its use to the fact that it appears in the pien-wen. 

? The form and style of Wu Tzu-hsii resembles the Tun-huang MSS of Yen-tzu fu 
4 F-HR and Han P‘eng fu Hi A GR (P3716 and 3821) more than it does any other 
secular pien-wen. Yen-tzu’s replies to the King of Ch‘u vacillate between rhymed 
seven-character and rhymed ‘four-four. The bulk of the text is six-four. The omen 
and message riddling in Han P‘eng fu is done in rhymed seven-character lines, but the 
most frequent rhyme meter is four-four. Wu Tzu-hsii is so much superior in scope 


* [Editor’s Note: This is a matter of one’s definition of verse. As a matter of fact, 
a great part—almost half—of the text of three thousand characters is rhymed—L. S. Y.] 
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and seven-character (not six-character, as BisHop has it) verse. 
Regarding secular pien-wen, other than the author’s selection, 
the Ch‘iu-hu * #i#4 (S133) , which is a rather pleasing compromise 
between six-four and vernacular rbythm, contains now only one 
quotation of an avowed pre-existent verse which reads much like 
the earlier tzu-yeh or “ midnight ” songs. The Ch‘ien-Han Liu- 
chia T‘ai-tzu chuan WRARAFIG (P3645), which styles itself 
a plen-wen, contains no verse at all, but has quotations (not 
genuine) from the Shih-chi and quasi-historical works. It is un- 
certain that these were part of the original, but similar citations 
are also found at the end of the Shun-tzu. In addition to these 
dissimilar examples, one secular pien wen, Han pa-nien Ch‘u-mieh 
Han-hsing Wang Ling pien %/\ 480K ER FBS * develops the 
story by using verse in a manner almost identical with the re- 
ligious Modgalyayana Popularizations (Ta Mu-kan-lien pien-wen 
KA A BEB 3 ) , which can better be demonstrated than described. 
The Wang Ling is, in part, the story of a night raid on Hstana 
Yii’s camp. After an introductory lacuna the story begins with 
Liu Pang dispatching Wane Ling and Kuan Ying to the Ch‘u 
camp. They work their way into the encampment by guile and 
then begin to plan the hit and run tactics. Wane Ling says: 
“When I order you to capture a man, then you will capture; when I say 
to smite him you will smite. In a raid such as this you must take an officer 
(or soldier) of the watch,5 and having got him, split him into thirds—this is 
called ‘ military sacrifice.’ If you did not take the watch, though you fled 
the camp with the speed of flame, those Ch‘u traitors would be on you at 
once.” 
Thereupon they opened one of the tents, and seizing the officer of the watch, 


dragged him twisting and struggling before Wane Ling. Ling grasped the 
man’s hair with his left hand and raised his sword in his right. The head fell 


and style that it seems dissimilar, but no other pien-wen carries on dialogue in rhyme 
to my knowledge. 

* The first and last sections of it are lost, but we may be certain that it was a 
pien-wen; cf. Tun-huang pien-wen hui-lu Diy i ab Wy ee Se, edited by CHou Shao- 
liang AR (Shanghai, 1954). Wu Tzu-hsii has no label on the MS but has been 
consistently referred to as a pien-wen. 

“P3627a, 3867, and 3627b. The format of this specimen—butterfly pagination and 
sleeve-book size—indicates that it quite likely was a MS for a reader rather than a 
prompt book for narrators. 


® Chih keng kuan chien Sn BE es G- Chien [ff means chien-erh ( 5¢, “ soldiers.” 
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as the blade was brought down; the blood within him spurted and soaked the 
ground about. Of how the two generals [destroyed] the camp, let us now 
rehearse in detail: 

Sixty myriad fresh troops under the banner of Yii, 

Yet the besiegers smote down the emblazoned camp. 

Captains and warriors soundly slept in the deep of night 

And knew not the generals of Han stole among their tents. 

Wane Ling raised his sword and struck by the southern side 

And then the enemy burst from his dream— 

From the tents they stumbled, as drunkards, 

Striking wildly back; at whom they never knew. 

Swords wielded from concealment met flesh time and again 

Till about the tents of the enemy the dead fell across the dead. 

Hs1ane Yii drew his troops to the north side, 

Unaware that Kuan Ying in the south opened tents 

And struck on all sides, to make that night a bath of blood. 

While Hs1ane Yii cried aloud in his misery, the gates poured 

forth bewildered men. 
Long had the two Han generals sped from the stricken camp, 
Yet still did the cries of battle reach their ears from behind. 


Now that the camp was raided, the two generals started back to the Han 
border. Wane Ling was the first to reach his ensign, but Kuan Ying had not 
yet arrived ... 


In this section of the Wang Ling pien-wen the entire battle is 
done in verse, with no retelling in prose. In the next incident— 
breaking through the road block—the prose outlines the narrative 
and the verse retells it to fill out the story. In the third incident— 
the capture of Wane Ling’s mother—the prose introduces and the 
verse carries the burden. 

If BisHop had given information on the diverse nature of the 
many forms subsumed under the rubric pien-wen, the critical 
reader would not infer what many Chinese writers seem to imply, 
that pien-wen produced the form which vernacular fiction was to 
assume in later centuries in the manner of a bud producing a leaf. 
On the contrary, the wide experimentation of the Tun-huang 
manuscripts—under the stimulus of Indian sacred literature, no 
doubt—adumbrated later forms of fiction the way a tree casts a 
shadow. 

Concerning the four works extant which describe in any detail 
popular, and fiscally sound, entertainment in the northern and 
southern capitals of Sung, BisHop’s statements are lucid and 
reasonable. His translation from the T'u-ch‘eng chi-sheng #hRiz 
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# is certainly the equal of any other. It is from these sources that 
Chinese have attempted to classify various types of entertainers 
and the range of their subject matter. This categorizing has 
always seemed a bit hopeless to me, and not very useful. Granted, 
certain forms of entertainment have been remarkably tenacious in 
China, but subject matter has always had a great deal of latitude. 
Furthermore, in trying to squeeze every last drop of information 
to be had from these pitifully few sources we often come a cropper. 
Bisuop (page 8) notes the phrase yin-tzu-erh BFS in Nat Te- 
weng’s account and goes on record (note 28) in favor of the 
translation “flutes,” which would seem to have the narrators of 
hsiao-shuo accompanied by this instrument. Here he is in agree- 
ment with CuEenc Chen-to. But he goes on to adduce Ching-shih 
t‘ung-yen 38 as evidence which seems to him conclusive that there 
was some sort of musical instrument associated with the “ per- 
formance” of hsiao-shuo. The story BisHop cites is absolutely 
unique in form for vernacular literature. It is divided into ten sec- 
tions by ten tz‘u, all to the same tune, which summarize the ante- 
cedent prose. Preceding each but the first of these tz‘w is the 
formulaic statement which BisHop translates, “I shall trouble my 
accompanist to follow me in the previous tune.” However, this 
complete formula, including also the limit of ten tz‘u, is identical 
with Cuao Te-lin’s Sung period elaboration of Hui-chen chi® In 
citing T‘ung-yen 38 as a hsiao-shuo, BisHop is in total disagree- 
ment with CHenc Chen-to and others’ who isolate this and 
Cuao’s piece on the basis of their identical form, and suppose that 
they are the only remaining specimens of Sung dynasty “ drum- 
songs,” ku-tzu tz‘u B&-Fil. Since Cuao’s elegant version of the 
Ying-ying chuan could scarcely have been part of a market place 
entertainment, we are left with 7“ung-yen 38 as the only surviving 
libretto from eight hundred years of drum-song tradition which is 
virile enough to be on radio and records in China today.* 


°Cuao Te-lin ta, “Ts‘ui Ying-ying shang-tiao tieh-lien-hua tz‘u” EEE 
PE ed BR AE Be. 

7 Chung-kuo su-wen-hsiieh shih, Vol. 2, p. 64; Shinagakugei daijiit, p. 290; Hsiao-shuo 
tsuan-yao ANB HE BE , p. 13; Sun K‘ai-ti, Lun Chung-kuo tuan-pien pai-hua hsiao- 
shuo, p. 48 (Shanghai, 1953). 

® Although the form is indigenous to the capital and Tientsin, it has traveled. Cf. 
Lao She’s Drum-Singers. 
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To be sure, there is room for suspicion about CuEna’s “ genre ” 
consisting of two examples—if BisHopr does not take one of them 
away; though it is still quite possible that the two examples are 
ku-tzu tz‘w which were only a brief fad developing rapidly in 
directions we know nothing of and finally yielding the Peking 
ta-ku KR. 

BisHop’s comparison (p. 17 ff.) of the stories appearing in the 
earlier (1522-66) Ch‘ing-p‘ing shan-t‘ang and Fena Meng-lung’s 
edition, the Ku-chin hsiao-shuo (1620 or 21) is excellent. The 
continuation (pp. 29-46) of such considerations, which forms his 
chapter on narrative technique, is the best piece of writing— 
Oriental or Western—in the field. 

There are ten stories which appear both in the CPST and in the 
San Yen. With such a mass of text one would assume that useful 
statements on the development of prose style could be made by 
comparing these two recensions separated by almost a century. 
Fence Meng-lung was a man with cultivated taste, and an actual 
comparison of the stories before and after he published them 
shows that they were edited—probably by Frne himself. But, as 
BisHop points out, several of the texts were obviously tightened 
up and polished by someone with a sense of artistry and structure, 
while others were left almost untouched. Sometimes these un- 
edited tales even had inconsistencies in them to begin with. The 
net effect of comparison is confusion. 

I should like here to supply information only recently to be had. 
Unfortunately it does not clarify Frena’s intentions in editing, but 
it does show still another possible crotchet of this bewildering 
literatus. So far as I know, only one truly unexpurgated edition 
of KCHS exists, and that is the Naikaku Bunko copy. From 
microfilms® of this I have been able to patch up the deletions 
which appear in the Commercial Press edition, whose editor 
“strained at a gnat ” as BisHop notes. When the thirteen char- 
acter expurgation of the tz‘u in KCHS 4 is restored it becomes 
evident that Fence (or someone) wrote an entirely new, and 
infinitely more apposite, poem for the story. From the deleted 
section we discover that the author took pains to include the 


°In the Guggenheim Collection of Microfilms at the University of Michigan. 
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salient facts about the two lovers; the virginity of one and the ill- 
ness of the other. The CPST counterpart, “Story of the Ring ” 
(“ Chieh-chih-erh chi ” 3X48 52%) , had in this place a totally dif- 
ferent tz‘u to a different tune (“ Nan-hsiang-tzu” FI9-F ) of 
indifferent quality and descriptive of categorical rather than par- 
ticularized copulation. The fact that KCHS 4 has integrated the 
tz‘w with the lovers it describes indicates a concern with structure 
altogether admirable in an editor. The catch is that in KCHS 38 
may be found (expurgated, of course) the very same tz‘u which 
Fence had removed from KCHS 4. This gives one a picture of 
FENG as an editorial curmudgeon who would happily compose a 
better poem for one story but jibbed at the thought of not using 
the inferior poem somewhere else.*° 

Besides treating the easily spotted oral techniques still retained 
in the well developed Ming short stories—which were to be read, 
not narrated—BisHop demonstrates (page 33) that his divisions 
of “sublunary ” and “exemplary ” hold up not only as classifi- 
cations of subject matter, but can be distinguished by stylistic 
means as well. The dialogue of the former is not only more 
raffish than the latter, but is also more realistic and reproduces 
a more natural speech. The exemplary tales are preponderantly 
concerned with historical personages, wherefore one might reason 
that they entered the Ming collections by way of the narrators 
of history rather than from the hsiao-shuo artists. There is some 
merit in the view, for in most historical narrations, even when 
the narrator is not dwelling on an historical figure, dialogue is 
poorly handled. Indeed, even when earlier historical narrations 
were reworked during Ming times into long novels (Feng-shen 
yen-t, for example) the dialogue remains hopelessly sententious 
and wooden. This is not to gainsay BisHop’s statement (page 15) 
that the more fully developed the colloquial style, the later the 


1 The thirteen character deletion in the tz‘u of KCHS 4 is as follows: ~-{Hif 
eS PE AR (EAE. The deletions of the inferior tz‘u in KCHS 38 can be 
filled by referring to Ma Lien’s 5 RE colotype reprint of the T‘ien-i ko K— 
BH], Chia-ching edition of 3 BiaK#k4E Cf. Bisor, page 24, note 41. In KCHS 38 
the tz‘w has been altered slightly, but the expurgated section is identical with CPSTHP. 
BisHop’s assumption (page 85, note 19) is correct. The expurgated text is all but 
identical with the Chin-p‘ing-mei tz‘u-hua counterpart. 
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development—that is perfectly true. It seems rather, that the 
Chinese author always showed his historical characters cloaked 
in fustian. 

Dialogue which leads to recapitulations of the plot—a most irri- 
tating device to the Western reader—is also given intelligent at- 
tention by Bishop (page 34) and its probable connection to oral 
presentation is noted. Yiian drama is a great offender in this 
particular as well. The prime example, to my knowledge, is P‘ei 
Tu huan tai #€%8% where the action is retold, in greater part 
or wholly, eight times in four acts and a “ wedge.” 

I notice (on page 31) the same wistful search for the missing 
link between pien-wen and the developed short story of Ming 
times that Richard Irwin makes in The Evolution of a Chinese 
Novel. 

On page 10 Bisuor wishes we could know whether shih #¥ and 
tz‘u #) were interspersed through the hsiao-shuo narrations men- 
tioned in the T'u-ch‘eng chi-sheng and points to the existence in 
later times of the terms shih-hua and tz‘u-hua as indications that 
they were. Later (page 31) he singles out a few stories where 
poetic forms are “closely integrated with the plot.” And finally 
he assumes that these “ represent a survival of the primitive form 
of hsiao-shuo in which prose and verse with musical accompani- 
ment were alternately used to advance the narration.” * 

Irwin sought to show from Sun K‘ai-ti’s argument ** that an 
early form of the Shui-hu chuan existed which he calls a tz‘u-hua 
and which by definition used prose and verse to advance the 
narrative. The evidence is not convincing. Strangely enough it is 
Sun himself who gave proof eight years earlier ** that tz‘u-hua as 
well as shih-hua were merely general terms indicating narrations 
containing these poetic forms, or indeed, just vernacular fiction. 

P‘ing-hua #F%8 (which probably once had a specific meaning) 
was the inclusive term for popular fiction at the end of Ch‘ing 


™ Ttalics are mine. 

In “Shui-hu Chuan chiu-pen k‘ao” KiPFGeas, T‘u-shu chi-k‘an, New 
Series 3; 3-4, (Dec. 1941). 

18“ Tz‘u-hua k‘ao,” Shih-ta yiieh-k‘an FifK AF) 10 (1933). Demrévimie and 
PrvSEK are also suspicious of the supposed tz‘u-hua form. Cf. TP 44(1956) 265, n. 1. 
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times. That it was is made clear by M1ao Ch‘iian-sun who, in his 
postface to Ching-pen t‘ung-su hsiao-shuo, was disturbed to find 
two of the stories in CPTSHS were listed in the Yeh-shih-ytian 
4442 catalogue as tz‘u-hua; “the character tz‘u is a misprint 
and should be p‘ing,” he wrote. Wane Kuo-wei, in the postface 
to Ta-T‘ang San-tsang ch‘ii-ching shih-hua, notes that the Yeh- 
shih-yiian catalogue’s listing of tz‘u-hua would not apply to Lo 
Chen-yii’s new-found treasure because it contained no tz‘u, only 
shih.* Sun, in his T'2‘u-hua k‘ao, notes all this and shows that not 
only Ming bibliophiles but indeed Yiian dramatists used the terms 
to mean the same thing Sung writers called shuo-hua, or narrated 
fiction in general. 

So much for any special virtue in the terms. BisHop’s “few 
stories ” where the poems are “ closely integrated with the plot ” 
are three in number. The poems are integrated with the plot only 
in the sense that they are subjects or incidents in the stories. 
Indeed, given the Chinese propensity for composing poetry, im- 
promptu or otherwise, it would be surprising only if we had no 
such stories as these in the mass of realistic writing he treats. 

The lack of a text dating from the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury in which appears clear evidence of the narration advanced by 
verse and prose alike is not so sobering as a close look at the 
developed entertainment forms of these centuries in which verse 
and prose are used in almost equal parts—I refer to chu-kung-tiao 
mie and Yiian opera. 

In the Hsi-hsiang chi chu-kung-tiao it is quite clear that the 
writer (and performer) would not leave the mechanism of story- 
telling in the medium of verse (i. e., songs). True, in this one work 
more than in any other I have seen, there are incidents, soliloquies, 
conversations, and other apparatus peculiar to narration in the 
songs themselves, but each time without fail these are repeated or 
paraphrased in the declamation. The language of the songs is 


** It is obvious that these terms were general rather than descriptive. For example, 
another edition of Lo’s find is titled KAF— FALE RE. The Hsiian-ho i-shih 
A As , which Irwin and Sun designate as a tz‘u-hua, is called a p‘ing-hua in 
at least one other edition; cf. CY YY 10 (1948) .607. Sun also mentions in his “ Tz‘u-hua 
k‘ao” a Ming edition of Li-tai shih-liieh shih-tuan-chin tz‘u-hua FPR {® $2 W-- BE GB 
as by Yano Shen BR which, from its subject matter, would be a p‘ing-hua. 
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clearly colloquial—indeed more so than the declamation—and 
from the little I know of northern music during Yiian times, it 
was simpler and used less melisma than contemporary opera. 
Nevertheless, the distortion possible in musical rendition obvi- 
ously was a factor to be judiciously handled, so the declamation 
carries the burden throughout. Indeed, it is just this delicate 
handling of the two media which makes Tune Chieh-yiian’s com- 
position appear outstanding. 

In Yiian opera, evolved from chu-kung-tiao, much less mechan- 
ism of narration appears in the arias and they are used always in 
the same manner that verse is used in the Ming hsiao-shuo; to 
point up an emotional state, to apply poetic diction to a situation 
already made clear, and to expand description. In short, the songs 
can be removed from the libretti with a serious loss in artistry, 
but with no loss to the argument. If, then, the verse sections of 
the “missing link” were sung, as BisHop seems to imply, we 
should not expect them (by analogy with opera and chu-kung- 
tiao) to advance the narrative. If the verse were spoken, then 
it might advance the story, but to judge from all the evidence on 
hand, it is likely that it did not. It should be remembered that a 
type of chanting intonation seems always to have been associated 
with the recitation of Chinese verse,° and a chant style loses as 
much as it gains in narrative presentation. If the forte of the 
hsiao-shuo narrator was his ability to inform his story with change 
of pace, pitch, mimicry, dialogue, and all the other fascinations 
of a first class talker, then he risked much for little gain. Inti- 
mate seduction and girding troops for battle sound much the same 
when chanted; little is accomplished toward “ making plausible 
what is in reality improbable ” if presented in stylized voice. I 
am aware, of course, that modern forms of chant technique such 
as shu lai pao 4K and certain styles of drum-song flourish: 
their appeal, however, is not that of carefully encouraged empathy 


PP aCr. res Fe ae, "BRE A wk , ete. In religious pien-wen there were two types 
of poetic presentation, aS and 9, one of which, at least, was a chant type. The 
word “chant” is not a good translation for the several types of Chinese elocution. 
Modern drum-song style, for instance, is probably best equated with “ Sprachstimme,” 
as in ScHOnBERG’s Gurrelieder. 
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and realism,’® but that of watching and hearing a virtuoso— 
something foreign to the hsiao-shuo artist’s goal. 

To the translations Bisuop has done as illustrations for his 
critical essay, I can add or subtract nothing. The English is 
artistic (in some places more so than the originals) and accurate. 
The various questions—which appear in any translation—remain 
questions primarily because we have not a great backlog of 
reference work on Sung-Ming vernacular. 

To the author’s helpful bibliography of translations should be 
added the information that CHTY 12 (heretofore untranslated) 
and HSHY 33 both have appeared in Chinese Literature, 1955, I, 
(Foreign Language Press, Peking), along with another transla- 
tion of JBTSHS 1, the “Jade Kuanyin.” * 


James I. Crump 
University of Michigan 


Homer H. Duss, Professor of Chinese, Oxford University, The 
History of the Former Han Dynasty by Pan Ku: Transla- 
tion, Volume Three: Imperial Annals XI and XII and The 
Memoir of Wang Mang. A Critical Translation with Anno- 
tations by , with the Collaboration of 
P‘an Lo-chi. Copyright, 1955, by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Baltimore: Waverly Press, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xiv + 563. 





This is a continuation of a standard translation of a model his- 
tory, of which the first two volumes appeared in 1938 and 1944. 
This volume contains a translation of the short annals of Em- 
peror Ai (7-1 B.C.) and Emperor P‘ing (1 B.C.-6 A.D.) and the 
lengthy Memoir of Wane Mang. Although a complete transla- 


1° Cena (Su-wen-hsiieh shih II, $86) says, “for the most part, the ku-tz‘u are 
confined in subject matter to historical-heroic topics.” The title list he gives (pp. 
391 and 396) confirms this. A set of records printed in 1953, done by the famous 
“Little Blacky” 4448 is a drum-song rendition of Hsi-hsiang chi. Its tech- 
niques applied to this love story are incongruous to me. 
*7 For the abbreviations used in this paragraph, cf. BisHop, p. xi. 
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tion of Wane Mang’s biography is available in German* and a 
partial one in English,’ the importance of the usurper-reformer 
certainly justifies a complete rendering of his biographical account 
into English. According to the foreword dated April, 1948, the 
manuscript must have been ready several years before its eventual 
publication. 

Like the two preceding volumes, this one contains, in addition 
to the translation, introductions, notes, and appendices, which are 
all scholarly and helpful. Of the eight appendices, four are on 
eclipses, a speciality of Professor Duss, with the conclusion: “ The 
outstanding impression left by the Chinese recordings of eclipses 
in the Former Han period is their high degree of fidelity to fact.” 
(p. 559) The other four are on the following subjects: 


1. The Custom of Mourning to the Third Year (pp. 40-42) 

2. The passages in “ The Treatise on Food and Goods” (pp. 
475-505) 

They are those dealing with Wana Mang in Han shu 24A. 
20b-22a and 24B.21a-27a. On page 475, a paragraph reads, “ After 
this translation had been prepared and sent to press, there appeared 
a translation of these two passages in Food and Money in Ancient 
China, Han Shu 24, by Nancy Lee Swann (Princeton University 
Press, 1950). The difficulty of altering a proof which was already 
in page form has however prevented me from referring to this 
translation.” Cf. also my “Notes on Dr. Swann’s Food and 
Money in Ancient China” in HJAS 13 (1950) .524-557, esp. pp. 
556-557. 

3. Wana Mang’s Economic Reforms (pp. 506-536) 

This appendix is reproduced from an article with the same title 
in TP 35 (1940) .219-266, with omissions and additions. 


4, The Kang-mao Amulets (pp. 537-543) 
On this subject cf. Lao Kan 3, “ Yii-p‘ei yii kang-mao ” 


?Hans Stance, Die Monographie iiber Wang Mang, kritisch bearbeitet, iibersetzt, 
und erklart, 1939. 

*C. B. Sarcent, Wang Mang, a translation of the official account of his rise to power 
as given in the History of the Former Han Dynasty, 1950. 
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EMARMIN in CYYY 27 (1956) 183-196. Following Cu‘ Chung- 
jung PY, Lao Kan points out that the characters shuang-yin 
€€F) in the Hsii Han shu (i.e., Hou Han shu 30.13a-b) should 
read shuang mao £5), i.e., a pair of kang-mao amulets. 

In preparing the translation, Professor Duss secured Mr. P‘an 
Lo-chi as Chinese collaborator. The translation was again care- 
fully checked by Professor J. J. L. Duyvenpaxk and Mr. Piet van 
DER Loon. The result is a highly reliable version of the Chinese 
text. The notes, as pointed above, are also scholarly. I have noted 
only a few places which seem to require emendation or further 
explanation. 

On page 257, following the text: “It is fixed that the title [of 
my dynasty] in possessing the empire shall be Hsin.” is a footnote 
which reads: “ This dynastic title was taken from Wane Mang’s 
previous marquisate of Hsin-tu, just as Emperor Kao’s dynastic 
title came from his previous kingdom of Han.” In a footnote to 
his translation, STaNGE ® also says, “Sin #f ist nach dem Namen 
von Mangs Lehen Sin-tu gewahlt.” A similar short interpretation 
is found in the commentary of Hu San-hsing M=¥% to the Tzu- 
chih t‘ung-chien.t This however is not the only possible explana- 
tion and such a terse note is far from telling the whole story. 

The earliest authority for this theory of interpreting dynastic 
titles by territorial names goes back to Wane Ch‘ung = 3€ of the 
first century, whose comments have been translated by Alfred 
Forks °* as follows: 

T‘ang, Yii, Hsia, Yin, and Chou are territorial names. Yao ascended the 
throne as marquis of T“ang, Shun rose to power from the Yi territory. Vii 
came from Hsia and T‘ang from Yin, when they began their brilliant careers. 
Wu Wang relied on Chou to fight his battles. They all regarded the country, 
from which they had taken their origin, as their basis. Out of regard for 
their native land, which they never forgot, they used its name as their style, 
just as people have their surnames. The critics on the Shuking, however, 
assert that the dynastic names of the ruling emperors, such as T“ang, Yii, 


Hsia, Yin, and Chou, are expressive of their virtue and glory, and descriptive 
of their grandeur. 


* Stance, ibid., p. 115. 
“SPPY ed., 36.20a. 
* Lun-héng. Part I. Philosophical Essays of Wang Ch‘ung. 1907, pp. 458-459. 
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T‘ang means majesty, they say, Yi joy, Hsia greatness, Yin to flourish, and 
Chou to reach. Yao’s majesty was such, that the people had no adequate 
name for it, Shun was the joy and the bliss of the world, Yi got the heritage 
of the two emperors, and once more established the majesty of the moral 
laws, so that the people had no adequate name for him. Under T“ang of the 
Yin morality flourished, and the glory and virtue of Wu Wang of Chou reached 
everywhere. The scholars have found very nice meanings, indeed, and be- 
stowed great praise on these five reigning houses, but they are in opposition 
to the real truth, and have misconceived the primary idea. The houses of 
T‘ang, Yii, Hsia, Yin and Chou bear their names just as the Ch‘in and Han 
do theirs. The Ch‘in rose from Ch‘in, and the Han started from Han-chung. 
Therefore they still kept the names of Ch‘in and Han. Similarly Wang Mang 
seized the supreme power as a marquis of Hsin-tu, and for this reason was 
called doomed Hsin. Had the Ch‘in and the Han flourished anterior to the 
classical writings, the critics would surely have explained the words Ch‘tn and 
Han as meaning morality and virtue. 


The above is from a chapter entitled “Cheng-shuo” IE#t or 
“ Statements Corrected.” 

The Ch‘ing scholar Cuao I also expounded this theory of terri- 
torial name in a note entitled JC# BM Hiss 3B “The Yiian first 
adopted a dynastic title with a word of literary meaning.” ° He 
also noted that in early commentaries to the Classics there was a 
tradition to interpret dynastic titles as laudable appellations. 
Strangely enough, Cuao failed to refer either to Wane Ch‘ung’s 
Lun heng or to the authoritative account of the other tradition 
_ aan Later Han (or possibly third century) work Po-hu t‘ung 


The relevant passage from the latter book has been rendered 
into English by Tsan Tjoe Som:’ 


Why is it that we have the appellations Hsia, Yin and Chou? When a King 
has received the mandate [from Heaven], he must create a beautiful appellation 
[expressing his possession] of all under Heaven, in order thereby to express 
his achievements and make himself illustrious . . . 


Hsia means ta “ great.” It means [that the Dynasty was] equal to the task 
of preserving and holding fast the great principle ta-tao. Yin means chung 
‘equilibrium.’ It means [that the Dynasty was] equal to [the task of main- 
taining] the way of equilibrium and harmony. Chou means chih ‘ to reach,’ mi 


* Nien-erh-shih cha-chi tf— SE ij#% (SPPY ed.) 29.22a-28a. 
™Po Hu Tung, The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall, Vol. 
1(1940), pp. 284-235. 
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‘ perfect.’ The spiritual power [proceeding the possession] of the [right] Way 
[exercised by the Dynasty] was complete and perfect, and there was nothing 
it did not reach. 

Here we see probably a contrast between the New Text and 
the Old Text Schools of ancient Classics as reflected in the Po-hu 
t‘ung and the Lun heng respectively. 

Dr. Hv Shih, in his article entitled “‘ Wang Mang, the Socialist 
Emperor of Nineteen Centuries Ago,” * has translated the title 
for Wana Mang’s reign as the “ New Dynasty.” Presumably 
following Dr. Hu, Professor K. S. Latourette ® writes, “ Wang 
Mang took the title of Hsin Huang ti, the New Emperor, and 
called the dynasty which he believed he was establishing by the 
name of Hsin, or ‘ New.’ ” In the third revised edition, however, 
Emperor of Nineteenth Centuries Ago,” *® has translated the title 
the last two words, “ or ‘ New’,” are omitted. In recent letters to 
me (dated May, 1956), Dr. Hu points out that what Wane 
Ch‘ung tried to correct was evidently a current and popular belief, 
not an obscure and obsolete theory. An interpretation of kuo-hao 
(HE as “laudable titles ” seems to be implied already in a remark 
in Shih chi 1.29b, which has been translated in CHAVANNES, Les 
Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien 1.93: “ Depuis Hoang-ti 
jusqu’a Choen et Yu, tous (les empereurs) eurent le méme nom 
de famille; mais ils se distinguérent par les noms de leurs princi- 
pautés, afin de mettre en lumiere leur illustre vertu.” 

We also learn from Han shu 98.16a-b that, when Empress Yiian 
refused to hand over the Han Imperial Seal to Wana Mang, she 
asked why the “ New Emperor ” who claimed to have received the 
Mandate of Heaven and who was introducing reforms should 
insist in obtaining an unlucky seal of a falling dynasty instead 
of making a different imperial seal. Here obviously she was curs- 
ing the Hsin or New Dynasty that was about to be ushered in. 
Also, the expression mei-hao ¥%'# “laudable title ” was used in a 
decree of 1 A. D. (p. 142) , apparently referring to a common con- 
cept. That Wane Mang was superstitious about titles and names 
is clearly shown in his numerous changes of appellations. 

In my opinion, in an attempt to understand fully the signifi- 


* JNCBRAS 59 (1928) .218-280. 
° The Chinese, their history and culture, 1934 ed. p. 121, 1946 ed. p. 116. 
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cance of the title Hsin, one should keep in mind both the theory 
of laudable appellation and the theory of territorial name. That 
the name Hsin-tu was considered important is easy to illustrate. 
In the year 4 A. D., Wana Mang’s two sons were enfeoffed, one as 
“ Marquis in Recompense to [the Marquis of] Hsin-[tu], (Pao- 
hsin) ” and the other as “ Marquis [in Reward to the Marquis of 
Hsin]-tu (Shang-tu) .” (p. 186) And in Wane Mang’s own words 
of propaganda, he mentioned that “The mandate [to the Hsin 
dynasty] commenced when [Wang Mang was the Marquis of] 
Hsin-tu.” SP 7371#B (p. 289) Perhaps Wane Mang was just 
happy that his dynastic title was a pun. 
_On page 316, we read: 


When Lin Pao and Tai Chi reached [the region] just outside the Barrier, 
they summoned and allured [Liian-ti] Hsien, the younger brother of the Shan- 
yii, [Liian-ti Chih], and [Liian-ti] Hsien’s son, [Liian-ti] Teng, to enter through 
the Barrier. By force they installed [Liian-ti] Hsien as the Shan-yii Hsiao, 
granting him a thousand catties of actual gold, and very much brocade, and 
embroidery. They sent him away and brought [Liian-ti] Teng to Ch‘ang-an, 
[where he was] installed as the Shan-yii Shun and retained in the [Hun] princes’ 
quarters. 


This was in 11 A.D. In this passage the Chinese expressions 
Hsiao Shan-yii #¥F and Shun Shan-yii MAF, i.e. “ the filial 
Shan-yii” and “the obedient Shan-yii ” respectively, are merely 
transcribed as the Shan-yii Hsiao and the Shan-yii Shun, presum- 
ably following the practice of transcribing Chinese posthumous 
names such as Emperor Wu or Emperor Hsiao-wu but adding the 
article “the.” I am doubtful whether this is justifiable because 
“the filial Shan-yii” and “ the obedient Shan-yii” were not pos- 
thumous names, but were titles conferred on Hsiung-nu princes 
in their lifetime. A different treatment, or at least a note of 
explanation, seems in order. 

In this connection attention may be called to the following 
passage in Han shu 94B.24a: 


The Hsiung-nu expression for hsiao # “ filially pious ” was jo-ti #7#%. After 
Hu-han-hsieh, {the Hsiung-nu rulers] saw that the Han emperors all had in 
their posthumous names the word hsiao, admired [the practice], and therefore 
called themselves jo-ti.1° 


*° According to Hou Han shu 119.1b, commentary, jo-ti became simply ti in Later 
Han times. 
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Under the Former Han dynasty, six sons of Hu-han-hsieh assumed 
the title Jo-ti Shan-yii in turn when they became the Hsiung-nu 
ruler. LUan-t1 Hsien was the fifth to do so in 138 A. D. However, 
two years before, when Hsien’s brother Chih was still the Jo-t 
Shan-yii, Hsien was forced by generals dispatched by Wane 
Mang to accept the title Hsiao Shan-yii thus duplicating his 
brother’s title at least in meaning. 

As indicated above, Wanc Mang created not only the title of 
the filial Shan-yii, but also that of the obedient Shan-yii. But 
these were by no means the only changes in appellations made by 
him for the Hsiung-nu. In the winter between 10 and 11 A.D., 
when a large scale expedition was to be sent against the Hsiung- 
nu, Wana Mang changed the title of the Shan-yii of the Hsiung- 
nu to the Submitted Capture (Fu-yii ARF) of the Surrendered 
Slaves (Hsiang-nu #$) (p. 304). In 15 A.D. after peace was 
made, the title was improved to the Good [Shan-lyii #¥F of the 
Respectful [Hsiung-]nu 4 (Han shu 94B.26a) .* These titles, 
together with other Hsiung-nu words, have been discussed by 
Fane Chuang-yu AxLR, “ Hsiung-nu yii-yen k‘a0o” MMBBS 
in KHCK 2.4 (1930) .693-740. 

On page 317 is a reference to the four official posts known col- 
lectively as Ssu-yu P92 or the Four Companions, namely Hsii-fu 
73H or “ the Attacher of the Indifferent,” Pen-tsou ### or “the 
Hastener to Submission,” Hsien-hou 56% or “the Guard,” and 
Yii-wu #2% or “the Defender.” There is no indication to the 
fact that these four titles appear in the Shih ching.” Also it is 
interesting to note that the Mao version of the Shih ching gives 
Su-fu HERS instead of Hsii-fu, and Pen-tsou #¥3= instead of Pen- 
tsou. Probably what Wane Mang used was the text of a School 
other than that of Master Mao.* 

On page 353 the Chinese expression sheng-k‘ou “£4 is rendered 


11 According to Tung tien (Shih-t‘ung ed.) 195.1055c-1056a the title Kung-nii 
Shan-yii was earlier than Hsiang-nu Fu-yii, which seems to be a mistake. 

12 James Lecce, The Chinese Classics IV, 2.441, Arthur Watery, The Book of Songs, 
p. 249, Bernhard Karicren, The Book of Odes, p. 190. 

19Cf, Lr Fu-sun 45 ff, Shih-ching i-wen shih FPRRPL ACFE 12.11b-12a, and 
Cn‘en Ch‘iao-ts‘ung RASH. Shih-ching Ssu-chia i-wen k'ao FRE DIR RUSE 
4.11b-12a, both included in the Huang-Ch'‘ing ching-chieh hsii-pien E34 }i5 SS fp SAG. 
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as “livestock,” which is incorrect. The term in early history 
normally means only “ captives,” “slaves,” as it does here. Cf. 
Hasurmoto Masukichi #8 , Toydshij6 ni yori mitaru nihon 
jokoshi kenkya WPPR LL > RPRSAREARAZ [Ancient 
Japan Studied in the Light of Far Eastern History], rev. ed. 1956, 
pp. 514-536. 


i383. Y. 
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